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Rameshwari Nehru 


“The Asia-Africa Review” 


HIS Review goes out with a message of 
love and greetings tothe people of all 
Afro-Asian countries and particularly 

to the members of the Asian Solidarity 
Committee. It is being published from Delhi, 
which was the venue of the first Asian 
Conference held in April 1955. It is sponsored 
by the International Committee of Asian 
Solidarity—a permanent organisation estab- 
lished by the 1955 Asian Conference. This 
Quarterly will represent in its pages the hopes 
and aspirations of the people of Asia and will 
be the spokesman of its parent body—the 
International Asian Solidarity Committee. 


The sponsors of this journal want to make 
it a forum to propagate the principles the 
Committee stands for and to disseminate infor- 
mation about new upsurges and the new life 
with which Asia is pulsating. An effort will 
be made to collect articles on topics of interest 
from eminent personalities of Asia and other 
countries. It is hoped that this new-born child 
of the Solidarity Committee will enjoy the 
patronage of all those great men and women 
who are interested in the progress and 
advancement of Asia and Africa. 


The journal will also make an effort to give 
authentic news about the movements carried on 
in the different countries for the improvement of 
the masses in different spheres of life, about the 
consolidation of their newly won freedom, 
about their efforts to liberate themselves from 
colonial oppression and foriegn interference in 
their domestic affairs. à 


This Review will be a medium for the 
exchange of information regarding the new 
trends in social, economic and cultural spheres 
of different Afro-Asian countries, regarding 
their new aspirations and new urges. Above 
all the aim of this journal will be to popularize 
the ideal of Panch Sheel which shows the path 
of peaceful co-existence and can be the key- 
stone of the structure of permanent world peace. 
The journal stands for disarmament, for the 


banning of nuclear weapons and their 
experimentation, It will also give publicity to 
the work carried on in different countries by 
their respective Solidarity Committees. 


The readers will find from a report pub- 
lished elsewhere how well our movement for 
Solidarity has progressed during the short 
period of a year and three quarters since the 
session of the first Asian Conference held in 
April 1955. Japan, India, China, U.S.S.R., 
Korea and Ceylon have already got strong 
National Committees and it is hoped that 
such Committees will soon be started in other 
countries also. A representative Goodwill 
Delegation composed of prominent Japanese 
citizens sponsored by the Japanese Com- 
mittee recently toured extensively in many 
countries spreading the message of Asian 
solidarity and mutual co-operation. 


It is realized by all concerned that although 
lately Asia’s star has been in the ascendant 
and a number of Asian countries have gained 
independence, much yet remains to by done by 
way of consolidating what has been achieved 
and helping those countries which are still 
struggling for their independence. Malaya, 
Singapore, Goa afford instances in point. Con- 
ditions in Korea and Indo-China are disturbing. 
These two war-torn unfortunate countries 
have gone through very bad days and though 
for the present they are under a cease-fire, a 
cold war persists and foreign interference 
continues. Left to themselves they might settle 
their differences more easily and both the 
countries which at present are partitioned might 
get reunited. Allis not well with Japan either. 
Foreign armies are still in occupation of Japa- 
nese territories. China is still not a member of 
the U.N.O. We send our message of good- 
wil to all these countries and extend our 
moral support to the movements afoot for 
the rectification of these wrongs. 


We welcome the recent successes of the 
forces of liberation as shown in the results of 
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2lections in Ceylon, Burma end Egypt. We 
wish success to their ney Governments. 
We have no doub: that they will 52 most help- 
ful in the movement for Solidarity. 


There is a great deal 22 uneasiness in 
West Asia and the Arab countries. It is our 
fervent hope that all points o? dispute between 
them will be amicably settled and the danger 
of war which is threatening the. sart of Asia 
averted. 


The continent of Africa is ro{ so far with- 
in our orbit. But our sympac:hres go to that 
unfortunate continent which tcr zhe past many 
centuries has been the victim of colonial 
exploitation. 


We are happy that Moroccc and Tunisia 
have recently succeeded in achieving indepen- 
dence. We extend our hearty 2rzetings to them 
and wish them success and fresperity. The 


Algerian problem is still unsettled. The 
nationalists there are putting up a brave fight. 
The Prime Minister of India has initiated a five- 
point formula for the settlement of this vexed 
quzstion. We urge the acceptance or this 
formula br both the parties as it protects the 
int2rests of all those who are settled in Algeria. 


The question of the Suez Canal has caused a 
great uneasiness in the minds of all peace- 
loving people. We hope that this problem will 
be settled peacefully to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


In the end I appeal to all Afro-Asian 
cointries 10 extend their co-operation to this 
little jourral. It comes out with great hopes 
and aspiretions, but its success depends entirely 
on the measure of co-operation it receives 
from allconcerned. I fervently hope that such 
cc-operation will be extended to the journal in 
a arge measure. 


Greetings and Messages 


Warm Greetings from China 


Mme. Sun-yat Sen has sent the following message for the inaugural issue of 
this magazine: : 


We in China warmly greet the inaugural issue of NEW ASIA. 
Our hope is that it achieves wide acceptance, and it should, since it is another 
manifestation of the solidarity of the Asian peoples in their cause of liberation, 
peace and progress. 


A magazine dedicated to promoting the spirit of Panch Sheel and the 
Bandung Conference, and devoted to recording the advances of Asian nations, 
can play an important part in further strengthening the bonds of friendship between 
us. Itcan provide mutual encouragement and help us learn from one another 
as we all expend great efforts in rebuilding our nations. At the same time, it can 
serye well as a medium whereby those in other sectors can better understand us and 
thus act as the one avenue of contact between Asia and the rest of the world. 
All success to NEW ASIA. 

SOONG CHING LING 


“Refuse to Become Cold-War Fodder” 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari sends the following message: 


‘Asian Solidarity’, as distinguished from world peace movements, is liable to 


~ be interpreted as a symptom of an inferiority complex developed by past white 


colonialism—fear and pride combining to bring about a defensive complex. 


Solidarity is good to the extent it goes. Unfortunately for Asia, this continent 
is split into three parts—the Islamic mid-West area, Eastern and South-Eastern 
Asia, and India. Asia is ‘realizing’ herself but she is doing it in three parts, so 
that to-day India’s heart is with the Eastern and South-East people, but history 
has forged a very strong bond with the mid-West. So she feels she is part of either 
of these—maybe she is thus in an advantageous position commanding a perspective 
which the others do not enjoy. 


The best Asia can do is Yo refuse to. become cold-war fodder. To refuse 
is to decide and be determined about it, whether sought after or not by either 
cold'bloc. In my opinion this is the best and surest path to solidarity. If one day 
the nuclear powers decide on suicide, Asia must be ready to take up the tasks 
of civilization, and may God help her to do them better than the others did and 
be enabled to render a faithful account to the Maker. 


Madras : C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
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Greetings and 


From Dr. S. Radhakrishrcn, India’s Vice- 
President . 


I am glad to know chat the inaugural issue 
of New Asa will be 


send my dest wishes 


brought out soon. I 
“or the success of the 


journal. 
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New Delhi. 


Messages—(Contd.) 


From Han Sul Ya, Chairman of the Asian 
So.idarity Committee of Korea: 


The Asian Solidary Committee of Korea 
extends fervent greetings to the first edition 
of the quarterly magazine. New Asia which 
is pub_ished by the Asian Solidarity Committee 
will be considerably conducive to the strength- 
ening Df friendship and solidarity between the 
Asian peoples and to the fight for the 
National Independence against colonialism. 
We simcerely wish New Asia an eternal 
develapment. 


Most Opportune Project” 


From K. Nazano, Chief Direztor of the Japanese 
Asian Solidarity Commi tze : 


We feel Lonoured in cficring congratula- 
tions for the establishmen: 3f New Asia, an 
internatione] organ of tke Asian Solidarity 
Committee. Keeping in v&n the history and 
purposes cf the foundation of the Asian 
Solidarity Committee the establishment of 
such an organ is a most opportune project, 
and it will no doubt belp us to a great 
extent to cerry out ovr common noble task, 
fulfilment of which stl depends very much 
upon further effort on our Dart. 


Tke Japarese Asiar. Soidarity Committee 
feel greatly encouraged and elated that re- 
cently a delzgation of the representatives of the 
culture and azt of Japan, comprising prominent 
figures in the field of art, masis, drama, motion 
picturs, literature, educam etc. visited a 
number of Asian countries where they received 
a warm-hearted welcome and Bad a chance to 
get acquairtc with the peoples there. We 
are profoundly grateful for the hospitality 
extended to aur delegation arc we are sure 
that their v.si: will open tp <= new gate for a 
closer friendship in our solidarity work. 


The Asian Countries Conference held in New 
Delhi in April last year has presented us with a 
platform where the Asian peoples can get to- 
gether and negotiate. We now see that the 
platform has been enlarged tc include Africa 
and that wherever negotiation among fhations 
takes place there always expands the ‘peace 
area, and consequently all “ke world is coming 
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to recognize the great Five Peace Principles— 
“Panch Sheela”. 


- Baszd on such a world-wide growing move- 
ment cf peace, the second Asian Countries 
Conference may be held this year. 


Fur_hermore, we greet with profound 
expectaiion and support the proposals made 
by India’s Asian Solidarity Committee for the 
convocation of an Asian Economic Conference 
following an Asian Writers Conference. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the 
Republ.c of India has said in effect: ‘‘Peace is 
development of a strong sentiment of solidarity 
and also of a fraternal estimation of ideals 
and values of the other nations.” 


To enable us fraternally to estimate ideals 
and valies of other nations, we must listen to 
what tbey say, what they hope for and put for- 
ward. The newly launched New Asia will pro- 
vide us with very effective means to promote 
such mutual understanding among Asian 
nations. 


The Japanese Asian Solidarity Committee 
eagerly seeks opportunity whenever possible 
to co-oderate with New Asia by doing its best 
througk contribution of articles, and by arrang- 
ing distribution of its copies. We thank the 
Editors from the bottom of our hearts for their 
highly valuable efforts which have made 
possible the publication of New Asia at this 
time. 


We wish the Asian Solidarity Committees of 
India aad all the other Asian countries a further 
success and a great future. 


Greetings and Messages—(Conid.) 


From Kuo Mo-jo, Chairman, Asian Solidarity 
Committee of China : 


The Asia of to-day is no longer the Asia 
of yesterday when colonialism ran rampant 
over the whole continent. To-day, the Asian 
peoples are determined tó take their destiny 
into their own hands. 


The Asian peoples. are uniting their efforts 
in a resolute struggle against colonialism and 
war, for freedom and national independence, 
and for defence of peace. The Asian countries 
are playing an increasingly important role in 
international affairs. 


In the striving for the defence of national 
independence, freedom and world peace, the 
interests of the peoples of the Asian and African 
countries are one and the same. Based on 
equality, mutual benefit and mutual co-opera- 
tion, solidarity and friendly relations among 
the Asian and African countries are developing 
with each passing day. The economic and 


from various sections of society of these coun- 
tries are becoming ever more frequent. The 
mutual friendly visists by leaders of many of 
these countries further help to promote co- 
operation among Asian and African countries 
in the struggle for peace and international 
security. 


The now famous five principles of peaceful 
co-existence and the spirit of Bandung have 
spread far beyond the continents of Asia and 
Africa and are gaining increasing—world-wide— 
support. They have played and are continuing 
to play a positive part in the easing of inter- 
national tension. 


I am confident New Asia will make an 
effective contribution in propagating the five 
principles of peaceful co-existence and the spirit 
of Bandung, and in promoting and further 
strengthening mutual understanding and 
friendship among the Asian and African count- 
ries, and other countries of the world. 


cultural inter-flow between these countries are I wish the new magazine every 
continuously expanding, and exchange of visits success. 
— e0 


Nikolai Tikhonov, Chairman, Asian Solidarity 
Committee, U.S.S.R., writes : 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
greeting the readers of this magazine. 


It is hard to over-rate the importance of a 
magazine which draws inspiration from the 
great idea of solidarity, the idea that gives 
peace-loving people confidence and strength. 


It was the feeling of solidarity that guided 
the Prime Ministers of India and China when 
they signed the declaration outlining a peaceful 
course for the development of the relations 
between those two great countries. 


It was the spirit of sincere, unselfish solida- 
rity that pervaded throughout the tour of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in the Soviet Union, 
‘and the visit to India of Soviet leaders, Nikolai 
Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev. That feel- 
ing was expressed in the words of N. S. 
Khrushchev, spoken at the time he visited 
Agra. He said: “We are your friends not only 
in pleasant weather, when the sun shines cares- 


singly. We are friends in every weather, and if 
a breeze happens to blow—a draught harmful 
to the health of the Indian people, remember 
us, for we shall never forget you!” 


We earnestly welcome the growing move- 
ment of solidarity of the Asian countries, the 
object of which is to develop the national eco- 
nomy, science and culture of the peoples of 
these countries and continuously advance their 
welfare. 


No doubt that object can be attained if the 
peoples succeed in making war impossible as a 
means of resolving international issues, and 
prevail in having relations among all countries 
based on the five great principles of peaceful 
co-existence of nations. 


The economic, scientific and cultural rela- 
tions that are developing rapidly between our 
countries offer clear evidence that these princi- 
ples can be realized. Inits foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union is guided, as it always has been, 
by the principles of peaceful co-existence of 
nations, and we profoundly believe that the 
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acceptance ofthe principles by all countries 
would be of tremendous imp )-tance in elimi- 
nating the darger of another war. You and 
we can now say with a feeling cf gratification 
chat the idea of peaceful co-existence is winning 
ee and more supporters throughout the 
world. 


It is said in the joint Declarztion issued by 
the heads of ike two governmets that “the only 
way to establish peace throuzilout the world 
and abolish the conditions leading toa devas- 
tating and ruinous world war i; by disarma- 
ment”, 


The movement of the peacz-loving forces to 


hat the arms drive and ban atomic weapons 
is presently growing wider in all countries. 
Tte role of the. solidarity movement in the 
Asian countries, which works consistently for 
disarmament and for the application of atomic 
enzrgy to peaceful purposes only, now acquires 
especially great importance in the matter of 
augmentirg the forces of peace in their struggle 
to attain genuine security for the nations. 


I earrestly wish the Committee for Asian 
Solidarity the greatest success in its activi- 
ties for the good of the Indian people and 
of the otter Asian peoples, in its struggle for 
peace among nations. 
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Editorial 





About Ourselves | 


leaving its producers all too aware of 

its shortcomings. Its mission and 
message are fully explained in the inaugural 
article by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman 
of the Editorial Board and President of the 
Asian Solidarity Committee. Even otherwise, 
and notwithstanding the shortcomings of the 
first issue, the mission of this Review is unam- 
biguous. Such a magazine must rise above the 
several national biases and limitations of those 
sponsoring it: its peculiar slant must clearly be 
an Afro-Asian slant, and to ensure this the fare 
must be the result of pooling contributions and 
reportage from two continents. This, it might 
be argued, requires organization and resources 
beyond what wecan claim. We admit that is 
so, and that is the chief reason we start with 
a confession of our shortcomings. We believe 
we have started!in the right direction, and we 
know it needs effort and time before The Asia- 
Africa Review can in a reasonable measure 
acquire the character that it must aspire to 
attain. 


T: first issue of this Review goes out 


. Asian resurgence is a most important force 
in the post-war world; and itis not merely 
Asian Governments that are concerned here, 
but the peoples. Those who voice and mould 
unofficial opinion in Asian countries are be- 
coming well aware of this. It is their growing 
awareness of this task that led to the calling of 
the Asian conference in Delhi in April 1954; to 
the very encouraging response to that call, lead- 
ing to the setting up of Solidarity Committees 
in different Asian contries, and to the shaping 
of a regular Asian Solidarity movement which 
is already seen extending itself to become an 
Afro-Asian movement—and now to the birth of 
this magazine aspiring to be the mouthpiece 
of this vigorourly growing movement. How 
far this Review can be effective in this task will 
depend very largely on the active co-operation 
of the leaders and national organizations of the 
Solidarity movement in the different countries. 


Delays in the first 
journal are no uncommon experience, 


appearance of a 


and. 


we need not bother the reader with a 
narration of those thè inaugural issue of this 
Review experienced, especially when we had 
made no public announcement about the date 
on which the first issue might be expected. 
But it seems necessary to take the reader into 
confidence about one cause occasioning delay— 
the journal’s name. As originally planned this 
magazine was to be known as “New Asia”. 
When all arrangements were in an advanced 
Stage a hitch about the name arose. “New Asia” 
it seemed was already the property of another 
journal. Before doubts about the availability of 
the proposed name could be dispelled a meet- 
ing held in New Delhi, about the time of the 
Asian Writers Conference and attended by dele- 
gates from a numbet of Asian countries found 
itself reconsidering the name of the sponsoring 
organization itself, for the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the Asian Solidarity move- 
ment must extend its scope to become an Afro- 
Asian movement. Even before the Suez crisis 
such an extension in scope had been thought 
desirable by many. The Suez crisis would seem 
to have made it inevitable. In the light of these 
developments the name o/ the magazine very 
naturally came up for reconsideration. It 
seemed clear that the magazine will have to 
interpret Afro-Asian trends and to address an 
Afro-Asian audience. It was desirable to indi- 
cate this in its name. 


We mention all this because the change in 
the name took effect when the first issue was 
practically ready. We owe it tothe reader to 
explain that the fare being served was got ready 
really for a journal to have been known as New 
Asia. The name The Asia-Africa Review really 
belongs not to what was planned for the first 
issue, but to what is intended for the future. 
From the next issué we hope the name may be 
better justified by the magazine’s content than 
it might seem to be to the reader of this issue. 


The inaugural issue then, admittedly is 
New Asia rather than The Asia-Africa Review, 
and some ofits fare bears signs of having been 
got ready for an earlier occasion. From the 
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Editorial 


next issue it will be our enceaycur to give it 
£ more truly ¢Afro-Asian ckeracter. Matters 
of purely domestic interest, ths d-vergencies of 
policy as pursuec by different na-ional or local 
parties will as a rule be oucsid2 the purview 
of this journal. Its interest liss in matters 
having an Afro-Asian or az least an Asian 
Significarce. -It is keenly interesied in promot- 
iig harmony anc better unders:auding amongst 
the’ peoples of Asia and Africe, ir. co-operative 
- Of co-ordinative action amongst them calculated 
to spell peace amd to assure tettsr standards of 
living for the nasses of Asia and Africa. It 
is deeply interessed in the figni against coloni- 
alism and raciauism. As ortginally conceived 
and planned ths journal wa: to be interested 
in cultural matters at least a3 much as in the 
problems of current politics falling within its 
purview. The cultural heritage of Asia and 
the interplay of the different. Asian cultures 
could be a theme of infir.te, inexhaustible 
interest. To give a theme of taat rature an Afro- 
Asian range may. not be ar cesy task—even 
though North Africa has very close links with 
Asian culture. 
Asian cultural themes merely because we are 
confronted witk serious limtations when we 
wish to do fall or equal jastize to Africa’s 
cultural themes. The fight ggaiast colonialism 
and ravialism is of course ihe Afro-Asian 
theme par excellence in the p-esent-day context. 
Here the peoples of Asia aad Africa have to 
stand together. The tide of Asian resurgence 
coming in the wake of the war very naturally 
extends to Afr.ca, and recen: vents in Egypt 
have shown -n the cleares’ possible manner 
that the colonial powers have not yet recon- 
ciled themselyes to the eni cf colonialism. 
The peoples of Asia and Afr.ca nave to combine 
effectively to erd colonialism. 


Frem the rext issue we excect we shall be 
able to make cood some of the deficiencies. It 
is not intended that the Review should in 
future remain without illustrations. Amongst 
the features being added rom the next issue 
are pages devcted to reviews of books dealing 
with themes o? interest to thos journal. 


In response to the invitation of Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nehru several Asian Solidarity 
Committees or workers cctively interesting 
themselves in ~he Solidarity movement in several 
countries ha~e nominatec “>ontributing edi- 
tors” for this Review. Japan has appointed 
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But we neel cot give up the. 


Shigeo Seto who holds an important office 
in the Asian Solidarity Committee of that 
country and is by profession a journalist. 
Lin Sung Hak, the contributing editor from. 
Pyongyanz is. deputy editor of the Korean 
paper -Minju Chosum and is also connected 
with the Committee of Korean Correspondents 
Associaticn. The contributing editor in China, 
Chen Hana-sheng, is an economist and is 
Deputy Secretary-General of the Asian Solida- 
rity Committee in his country. The Syrian 
contributing editor, Munir Suleiman, is Director 
of the National Museum Bibliotheque of 
Damascus. P. A. Vishnyakov is the contri- 
buting ed.tor from USSR. 


Members of the Editorial Board are -for the 
sake of convenience all from India, nearly all 
from New Delhi. Of these Kaka Kalelkar, a 
savant, was a trusted colleague of Mahatma 
Gandhi, eing head of the National University 
he found2d at Ahmedabad. He is a member of 
the Upper House of India’s Parliament. Dr. 
Gyan Cland is known as a professor of econo- 
mics and author of economic treatises includ- 
ing a s‘andard work on India’s population 
problem and was for some time Economic 
Adviser to the Indian Cabinet. Major-General 
S.S. Sokhey is a distinguished name in Science. 
A brilliant member of the Indian Medical 
Service Maj.-General Sokhey was for many 
years head of the Haffkine Institute in Bombay. 
He was a member of India’s Parliament till 
recently. Professor Muhammad Habib, 
historian, is head of the department of history 
at the Aligarh University. The executive 
editor is, of course, a journalist. 
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into an interesting mosaic. One should 

onl, take care that they are not deliberately 
dyed in one colour or an attempt made to reduce 
them forcibly to a dull, drab monochrome.” 
This brief passage occurring in the Report of 
the “Ccmmission on Cultural Exchanges”——one 
of four such commissions whose reports were 
received and adopted by the conference— 
sums u the spirit of the Asian Writers Con- 
ference which met towards the close of the year 
in New Delhis Vigyan Bhavan. ‘The Con- 
ference which was attended by writers from 17 
Asian c>untries—one of them being India with 
a 100 dzlegates representing literature in about 
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a dozen languages—constitutes a significant 
Asian event. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand in present- 
ing the Report of the Secretariat, called atten- 
tion to an anomalous situation:” “Some of us 
had the privilege in recent years of meeting 
intellectuals from Eastern countries at various 
get-togethers in the West ; and it seemed to us 
strange that we should always meet outside 
Asia and in such small numbers, and be not 
able to meet in our own hemisphere.” The 
Conference has shown the effective way to end 
such an anomaly. The Conference received 
reports on the present literary scene from those 
representing the numerous literatures of Asia. 
This in itself was a most useful exchange; be- 
sides, the four Commissions that the Conference 
appointed have sought to achieve abiding 
results. One of these Commissions reported 
on the distinctive Asian tradition underlying the 
variety of Asian literatures, and there was 
unanimity about the appreciation of these 
distinguishing marks. The Commission on “The 
Writer and His Trade” concerned itself with the 
sordid aspect—sordid yet inseparable from 
things spiritual—and suggested that @ writer 
should have.a fair and guaranteed remuneration 
for his work. A third Commission reported 
on the question of cultural exchanges, recom- 
mending exchanges among Asian countries of 
books, journals, micro-films, research material, 
documentaries, of scholars’ lecture tours, of 
artistes’ troupes, of cultural delegations, and of 
translations of classics. It has recommended 
also the establishment of chairs of oriental 
studies and research. One of its recommenda- 
tions is for “a special literary prize for Asian 
writers to be awarded by rotation by various 
countries.” The most controversial theme was 
that examined by the Commission on “The 
Writer and Freedom.” A free expression of all 
points of view was allowed. The Writer’s res- 
ponsibility to society found unanimous accep- 
tance by the Commission and the Conference. 
But what restrictions society might impose on 
the Writer’s freedom was a question wisely left 
open. Any attempt at laying down the law 
here could easily have resulted in indeological 
affiliation that would not be in keeping with the 
spirit of such a Conferenee. 
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HE modest literary tribe who call them- 
selves “translators” means alot to ‘One 
World’, and Asia needs their services perhaps 


more than any other continent. Asian Solida- 
rity depends ever so much on, their labour. 
It was just because this tribe had not come in- 
to being that the Tower of Babel led to such 
dismal results. The cultural synthesis of Asian 
heirtages, the modern scientific progress and 
co-ordination, the closer political, diplomatic 
and economic relations that “solidarity” pre- 
supposes—all these depend in large measure 
on the labours of the “translators.’’ The task 
needs a far bigger translating corps, far better 
equipped and organised for their work, than 
one sees today on the horizon. It is very 
appropriate, therefore, that on the occasion of 
UNESCO’s first Asian session, Asian transla- 
tors should also have bestirred themselves and 
put their heads together. ICAMET (in full, 
the International Conference of Asian and 
Middle East Translators) was convened on this 
occasion on the initiative of the International 
Federation of Translators (FIT) and was 
attended by delegates representing a number 
of Asian and North African countries, and 
various scientific and cultural institutions, 
services and organisations. ICAMET has 
recommended: 


4. that FIT be invited to increase its activity for the 
benefit of Asian and Middle-East countries and to 
devote a regular part of BABEL to their problems with 
a corresponding increase of size of the journal. 


7. that special attention be given to the questions 
of terminology and lexicography in languages of Asian 
and Middle-East countries, an International Centre of 
Scientific and Technical Terminology being undoubtedly 
the best means to co-ordinate the existing work and to 
make it available to all translators. 


11. that international organizations such as 
UNESCO, working for a better understanding between 
East and West and between all nations, should be made 
aware of the valuable contribution which could and 
should be made by the translators, and that the said 
organizations should lend support to the activity of 
translators in Asia and the Middle-East, e.g. by regional 
symposia, scholarships, assistance to FIT and to BABEL. 


Let the Tower go up afresh, but Asian 
(and Middle East) Translators have to see to 
it that New Babel successfully averts the 
catastrophic confusion that legend has asso- 
ciated with that name. 


y% 

O% another page of this Review will be found 
a communique issued jointly by the Korean 

Committee for Asian Solidarity and the Cultural 
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Delegation sen: by the Japancsz Committee to 
Korea. Lim Song Hak, Koan Contributing 
Editor to this magazine, wr_tes to say that the 
“Korean people have warmly preted the joint 
communique’ which, he adds, “mirrors the 
common des.re of the peoples of Korea and 
Japan for strengthening mulcal understanding 
and friendly reations and  -ormoting cultural 
intercourse amcng two Asiar 2cuntries, an ever 
mounting common aspiration 3f the peoples 
fon this area since the Ccrfs-ence of Asian 
Countries teld in Apri 1955 in New 
Delhi and che Asian-Africen Conference in 
Bandung.” 


Retailing tree Pyongyang irpressions of the 
visiting Japenese delegation, Lim Sung Hak 
tells us that Fe drema critic Koji Osaki was 
‘deeply impressed by the sights of the streets 
seething with creative labour end with aspira- 
tion,” thatta the sculptcr Stin Hongo the 
“streets of Pyongyang demorsreted the powerful 
advance of rew Korea full of vtality and vivid 
hope,” while the dancer Tokube Hamyaji, 
leader of tke delegation, afte: v-siting the State 


Choi Seung He Dance StuLo said at a press- 


conference that he had drewn from that visit 
“extremely \afuable inspiration.” The commu- 
nique itself merits all-Asia attention. It em- 
bodies, so to say, a non-go~errmental cultural 
treaty between the Asian Solidarity Commi- 
ttees in the two countries—a medel that might 
well be adop tzd for like arrangements between 
other Asian countries, especially where for any 
réason the Governments ccncerned are slow 
to move ir such matters. Sach well-planned 
programmes of cultural exchanges must form 
an importart part of the ScLderity movement. 


X% 


HE Atom Bomb victims of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, ane may tik2it for granted, 

have been k= subjects of Japanese verse and 
song. Brt Las any of tke Hydrogen Bomb 
victims been thus mourned’ 
the hydrogen pom) tests too aze largely Asian 
people and the “world’s fizst known Hydrogen 
Bomb victim has moved 2 Folish American 
poet. The subject of Zofe I inska’s poem is a 
Japanese iisherman, Aikichi Kiboyama, report- 
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ei, after an illness of six months, to have died 
ir a Tckyo hospital towards the end of 
S2ptember 1956. Zofia llinska for whom this 
event became a verse theme is Polish by birth, 
Americar. by marriage, by education partly 
Fnglish. She is translator into Polish of 
L. S. Eliots Murder in the Cathedral. We are 
indebted to the October issue of The London 
Magazine for her poem reporting the ‘“‘newly- 
torn disease,” and what it does to its victim: 
in the end the victim—the narrator “stranger, 


Aikichi Kuboyama, Japanese”’—‘dies of 
ashes.” 
Come closer. Watch the newlyborn disease. 


{I am A kichi Kuboyama, stranger. 
Aikichi Kuboyama, Japanese: 


Small koat. Strong fish. Yellow sea. 
Very danger. 

Nose to the wind. Seasalt. Seasharp. 
Seaspeck. 


Of mushroom cloud higher than Fuji. Heat. 
I—fingers in the fishnets upon deck, 
I—sick and yellow underneath the sheet, 
Life squeezed into thé smallness of a pill 
Tasting of milk as when it first began, 
Stillness for one that never would keep still, 
Dream for a very dreaming kind of man 
That worked for not too long and took 
to bed, 
But in his time fished hard in stream and sea 
And loved the fall of blossom on the head, 
And blessed o-cha, the aromatic tea, 
And owned too much in sea, too little in 
soil : 
( Greea mulberry, brown.3syorm, kimono 
C blue ) 
And lived on octopus thick-sliced and boiled 
Octopīs eyes that gaze inside of you. 
Night. Torches. Cormorants in PERE 
eat. 
Nagara river dances in the dusk 
Slow softly swaying on tabi-clad feet 
Go, feed the holy horse on holy rusk. 
Go, fiad the cormorants. O, find th place 
Between the whirlpools. Find and tell 
me how 
Downstream past Gifu ( wind uponthe face ) 
In wa-er-lapping dactyls water splashes 
Against the heart, against the tar-stained bow. 
Aikichi Kuboyama dies of ashes. 
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Notes for a Discussion on the Cultural Problems 
of Asia and Africa 
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propose three points for a discussion 
l of the cultural problems of Asia and 

Africa in relation to the other parts of 
the World. 


I 


After many centuries of chaos and division 
in human culture, caused, through political 
and racial domination by the imperialist powers 
in their urge for exploitation, the possibilities 
for the creation ofthe background for under- 
standing between various cultures have recently 
been clearly evident. Improvement of the 
means of communication has clearly shown 
that the hitherto divided globe would become 
‘one world? Not only that, but the extension 
of modern economic forms, in a more or less 
similar manner, is gradually abolishing the 
distinction between the so-called advanced and 
backward countries of the world; especially, 
through the introduction of industrial forms are 
being created certain distinctive patterns of 
behaviour and belief—a process which cuts at 
the roots of many survivals of antiquated and 
obsolete superstructures of habit, and makes 
for a minimum basis of shared values. 


The fact is that even in periods of disrup- 
tion the basis of all cultures was the common 
humanity of man, and that human values did 
not differ, in spite of the varying religious and 
social beliefs which characterised one culture 
group or another as it had developed in its 
own distinctive physical, social and political 
climate. Contemporary anthropological re- 
search and the studies in comparative religion 
and philosophy have tended to show that the 
aspirations of most men and women in certain 
social periods have been similar and that the 
cultural differences, which were often the cause 
of contending religious wars were due rather 
to misunderstandings caused by dominant 
groups and to the jealousies of differcnt states 
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inspired by the greed to absorb other—less 
closely knit—productive systems, into their own. 
The crusades of Christendom against Islam are 
illustrations of this phenomenon. In fact, 
during the whole history ofimperialist conquest, 
religion was used frequently as an excuse for 
dominating other peoples. 


Actually, then, because all the superstruc- 
tures of culture are based on human nature, 
differences in culture cannot be looked at from 
the point of view of the hypothesis of racial 
superiority as against the ‘primitive men’ of ‘a 
lesser breed,’ but can only be considered in 
terms of different forms of technology. 


The Joena of this essential fact about 
human culture has, unfortunately, been so 
constant a feature of the imperialist period of 
history in Asia and Africa, and the doctrines of 
racıal, cultural and religious superiority, have 
been asserted, or insinuated so long, that 
these ideas have crept into the thinking of 
many people even among the nations of Asia. 
And yet, students of bistory will recall the 
protests of men of conscience ın Europe 
against the barbarous conduct of Vasco da 
Gama when he arrested a fleet of Arab junks 
in the Indian Ocean during his second voyage 
to India and murdered all the men ofthis 
fleet. The assertion of the Portuguese Admiral 
that human rights did not apply in Asian 
ae was greeted with scorn in the West 
itself, 


The conscience of the ruling powers has, 
of course, been gradually blunted and, 
over two hundred years, discrimination between 
the ‘superior’ west and the ‘inferior’ east has 
been evident in almost all departments of 
human relations, from the lofty discussions of 
philosophy to the question of table manners 
and, sometimes, in extreme cases, to walking 
in the same street, 
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‘THE resurgence cf Asia has, Lowever, led 

to the zecogrition thet tuman nature 
being the sans everywhere, aumen tights are 
indivisible. And, inscfar as kuran values 
appear to hæve Cferent aspect; :n different 
sccieties, they are different onky because of 
the slower or faster change among these 
societies, because change is the ccnstant motive 
force of all socieLes. Furtheraror2, it is now 
evident that the daly differences in culture, 
which <nistaL2nly led to the us2 of the terms 
‘superior ard ‘interior, are really based on 
the differences in ihe means of sroduction, as 
for instance between predominantly rural 
societies and industrial systers. ‘No race or 
nation has, Zheret>re, a monop) y of culture— 
even if it enjoys 3 monopoly >? tte means of 
production. All cultures are buman cultures 
and equally -eserving of rev2rert study because 
of the charexteris-ics which may be borrowed 
for synthesis with other cultures, :n order to 
intensify a p=rtict_ar outlook. 


The composite nature of tae cultures of 
various nations c` Asia shows how often they 
have borrcved from, oz teen influenced 
by, each cher. The spread cf Buddhism 
and its ancklary forms from Irdia to Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Chima and Japan, 
constitutes <ne sach aspect of this composite- 
ness, The incuzzion into India of Greek, 
Persian, Central Asian, ‘Chinsse and Arab 
influences, mm religion, literatures, and the vari- 
cus art form 3, inckading costume and jewellery, 
affords mary other examples of the same 
phenomenor. 


The intexchange between asia and Europe 
was no less-atense at certain pericds. Almost 
ell the main relzions, including Christianity, 
have contrit-uted ta Asia’s impact on the West. 


And the present-day transformetion of the 
social landscapes cf the East, br th2 industrial 
techniques developed in the Wes, shows that 
the natural genics of man tends = adapt itself 
to environtrent, absorb what it azeds from the 
surroundings bott near anc far, aad radically 
alters its sodal fo-ms to aporozamate to human 
achievemen: everywhere. 


As the ancient sciences erd philosophies, 
built up ix Ctina, India and Egypt, were 
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transcormed by the new knowledge and the 
illumination brought by the humanism of the 
European renascence, so the humanist and 
ratioral elements of Western science today 
help to build up the material substratum of the 
lives əf many continents, including our own. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that we in Asia 
and ‘Africa should approach the question of 
the ftture transformation of mankind, with the 
help of the immense resources which science 
has gven us in atomic power, from a positive 
and constructive point of view. Equally, to 
us, the question of human rights and human 
values becomes not so much a problem of 
whom to -recognize as a member of the 
family of nations, but of the universal extension 
of these valuzs to the whole of mankind. The 
sentiment that men, all men, are brothers 
come naturally to our lips in Asia. And 
humznism teday finds a bigger response in our 
mids, becavse of the hopes it arouses for a 
fulle: life for millions of the oppressed and 
disinnerited. 


HI 


NEORTUNATELY, however, if we look at 
zhe present world scene, we find that in 
spite of the crowing orbit of political freedom 
in Asia and Africa, the attitude of the im- 
periclist powers still tends to create the feeling 
that all men are not yet brothers. And recent 
prormuncements by eminent Western statesmen 
and publicists, as well as the tone of the 
Wes ern-European, American and South Afri- 
can press, Jo not seem to indicate the hypo- 
thess—impLcitly accepted by the peoples of the 
worH, that -here are no ‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ 
culttres, 


apart from the hate propaganda of the cold 
war. western neglect of the Asian conference 
held in New Delhi, and the hostility of the 
Eurepean end American press to the Afro- 
Asien conference in Bandung, showed the 
reluctance cf the ruling circles in those countries 
to entertain the prospect of a world without 
raciil tensicn, a world of equality of opportu- 
nity and a world rid of war hysteria, which are 
impicit in the postulates of the Panch Sheel. 


Jndoubtedly, the ‘Geneva spirit’ which 
percolated throughout the world after the 
conerence at the “summit,” and the later, 
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very much more important, conferences of 
scientists where the resources of atomic know- 
ledge were pooled so that men may use 
this information to build up their economic 
lives, created tremendous hopes. And the 
residuum of the good feeling has come to stay. 


But there can be no room for compla- 
cency in the face of the increased repression 
of the colonial peoples in parts of Asia and in 
the bulk of Africa. Specially, to men of 
culture the happenings in the colonies offer 
a terrible challenge. 


Those of us who have known of the campa- 
igns of terror and organised violence which 
have been going on in Malaya, Algeria, Kenya, 
Goa and Cypress have often wondered how 
far the conscience of the intelligentsia of 
Europe was alive to the denial of human rights 
in these territories in the name of a ‘superior’ 
civilization. The kind of tortures inflicted 
upon the peoples of Kenya, which came to 
the knowledge of a few, for information about 
these was mostly suppressed by the world 
press, are in no sense different from the bruta- 
lities practised by the Nazis in the period of 
Fascism. 


In a letter to Eisenhower, the Algerian 
people have invited the attention of the 
President of the U.S.A. to a kind of brutality 
and mass murder committed by the French 
colonial authorities which pointedly challeng- 
es the conscience of all civilized men. 


The ‘black paper’ on French repression 
States : 


“The civilized world has heard with shock 
and indignation of the atrocitics committed 
by the Nazis against their helpless victims. 
But colonial authorities in Algeria have proved 
they have no peer in brutality and mass 
murder.” 


The paper lists some of “the horrors of the 
French gestapo methods used to make political 
prisoners talk... Such tortures, it says, 
“include starvation, beating with a bull whip, 
hanging by either feet or one hand” and the 
“water cure” which consists of “being bound 
and held motionless while water is sprayed with 
full force over nose and mouth until virtual 


drowning ensues.” 


It also describes “strangulation by a rubber 
inner tube being wrapped around the waist 
and pumped up until breath is practically ex- 
tinguished” and “electric shocks applied to 
genital organs and unspeakable practices to 
induce agony”. 


The black paper refers to the humanitarian 
aspect of this tragic issue. 


It seems to me that no one can divest him- 
self, or herself, of feelings about the humani- 
tarian aspects of this issue, neither President 
Eisenhower nor ourselves. 


Anyhow, this appeal for intervention 
though addressed to Eisenhower, is really in- 
tended for the whole of mankind. 


Is it possible for mankind, and especially 
for the people of Asia and Africa, to go on 
tolerating the crimes which every sane person 
in the world condemned so strongly when they 
were perpetrated in Germany ? 


In essence these crimes are not only against 
the people of North Africa, sought to be 
suppressed, but also against men of culture 
in Europe and America, which include dis- 
tinguished humanists like Mauriac and Sartre, 
E. M. Forster and Day Lewis, Faulkner 
and Hemingway, and all those other intellectu- 
als who have upheld the values of the great 
liberal spirit in the past. Ts it likely that these 
men will join with us in Asia in expressing our 
horror at the fratricide, which is still allowed 
to go on in our world, where two wars have 
been fought in the name of exalted ideals? 


The intervention of men of culture is 
necessary to ensure the restoration of the 
respect for human dignity. And unless we 
in Asia take the initiative, I am afraid, the 
younger intellectuals of Europe and America, 
caught in the demoralising web of the propo- 
ganda of the cold war, may not be able to 
rally together in time to stop the drift towards 
apathy and decadence. A stage may then be 
reached when all the poems and stories written 
from deep human feelings will sound hollow 
and hypocritical to the lay public and bring 
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tne very corcept of creative ert into disgrace 
tefore the seopl=. who will hare gone far 
ahead of tke int=_ligentsia in cheir fund of 
human sympathy 


I think ve hae to take sone steps to rally 
together in Asia, r order to ettablish our own 
links which have been broken fcr so long, and 
to study the prot-ems before us, as they affect 
us more thon they affect the ccnp acent part of 
the commer-cialised European irte'ligentsia. 


In this way we may be abk to take the 
further initiztive for contacts -¥itk those many 
brothers ard sis-ers of ours ir the west, who 
feel the heman: arian impulse and all that is 
implied therzin against violence and war. 


Itis possible taat we maz then be able to 
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shakes those tendencies in the U. S. A. which 
are naking “or the avoidance of the discussion 
of the draft covenant of human rights in the 
U. MN. O., which do not accept the co-existence 
of rations of different political faiths, and 
which prepere for war with deadly atom and 
hydpogen bombs. 


Only by rallying together can we banish the 
husk-hush <ettitude which smothers discussion 
of tie current violence which negates human 
culture. 


f there be some in the higher counsels of 
the world who are ashamed of facing the 
truta, I am sure that the Asian and African 
peorles anc their intelligentsia are not with 
then. 


Dr. Gyan Chand 


AF he Need for Co-operative Action in Asia 


sary, itis admitted on all hands, to adopt 

a radically different approach towards the 
economies of these areas. It isclear that not only 
has colonialism in these countries to be elimin- 
ated, but basicchanges have to be brought about 
in their internal economies. The trends in China, 
India, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia and 
Ceylon point to the emergence of socialistic 
economy over a large part of Asia and itis 
also clear that in the remaining part socialist 
forces are gaining strength and are likely to 
assert themselves before long. Each Asian 
country has its own historical situation and 
specific problems, but it is necessary that all 
countries in this area should pool their views, 
experience and strength and, without in any 
way impairing their autonomy, reinforce 
progressive tendencies and accelerate the process 
of social transformation. The socialist parties 
of these countries: have already a regional 
organisation of their own which, it may be 
hoped, will become a force in Asian and world 
affairs in due course. It is, however, desirable 
to widen the scope of concerted action by 
progressive forces and have a forum anda 
platform for co-operative advance by all 
forward-looking movements and organisations. 
The reactionary forces in all these countries are, 
as is well known, being used by foreign coun- 
tries for promoting their objects and purposes. 
A common counter-strategy is called for; and 
can, given the necessary knowledge and skill, 
be developed with a fair prospect of success. 
It may be hoped that the Asian countries 
would be guided mainly by their special needs 
and interestsin shaping their own problems, 
and they would be very ill advised if they give 
to their common needs a secondary place in 
their international policies. After Bandung 
and in the light of subsequent developments, 
it is becoming more and more obvious that the 
Asian countries are coming nearer to one 
another. They have to evolye common positive 
economic and social policies within the frame- 
work of definite but flexible objectives and, 
as stated above, to take measures against 
reactionary forces being used to create divisions 


Piss, iis changes in Asia make it neces- 


and diversions. Asia and all countries in Asia 
have:to give to their heritage new meaning 
and content and yet keep true to the best in it. 
It would take time before this creative process 
gets well under way and is fulfilled, but it is 
necessary to establish and promote consciously 
contacts between truly progressive forces in 
Asia and devise measures by which a common 
programme can be evolved and put into effect. 


Anti-colonial feeling, which has lately 
become stronger in all countries of Asia, has 
to be utilized to the utmost to bring the 
progressive forces together and make them 
effective in spheres of common interest. 
Colonialism has been greatly weakened and is 
in retreat, but it is fighting a rear-guard action 
in all Asian countries, and its sinister moves 
have to be consciously countered. Except in 
China, economic colonialism in one form or 
another is still a very active element in the 
economies of all Asian countries and has the 
power and, of course, the will to do a lot of 
harm. The key position in the economies of 
many countries—including India and Burma, 
the most independent Asian countries next to 
China—are still occupied by foreign colonial 
interests. If important industries like oil, 
minerals, jute, tea and banking, foreign trade 
and shipping are owned and controlled by 
foreign interests in most Asian countries, as 
they in fact are, it is very unrealistic to assume 
that these countries have regained their econo- 
mic independence and are in a position to 
shape their economic future without any let or 
hindrance. ‘The gravity of the position has to 
be made known to the peoples of the Asian 
countries and has to be fully appreciated by 
their governments. A false sense of security 
created by the attainment of political indepen- 
dence and the rise in the international stature 
of countries like India, Burma and 
Indonesia has to be counteracted by real 
knowledge and understanding of the true 
economic position. The hold which foreign 
interests still have over the economies of the 
Asian countries should be a matter of serious 
concern and has to be countered by suitable 
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measures. As fer as possible the object should 
be realized through friendly tnderstanding, 
negotiatior anc mutually accepted settlement. 
Asian resu-zence has to avoid aarrow regional- 
ism and tc con-cibute to the Jevelopment of a 
world cutook 2nd unity; bat a3 regards the 
necessity of puttag an enc to the hangover of 
colonialism, the- should be no doubt what- 
ever. Ji tae object can be reahzed within a 
short time, that would not ony remove serious 
obstacles ix the way of economx deliverance 
and develanmer.. of Asian countries, but also 
help in changirs the atmosrher2 so that the 
spirit of tr_e intermational co-2pezation can be 
created, foztered nd developed. 


Positive measures are calle foz to achieve 
the object expl=ined inthe preceding para- 
graph. Regonal tipping Corpora-sons, Banking 
and Excheage agencies and Pajment Unions 
have been saggested and have to te formed thro- 
ugh inter-povermmental iritiazive and action. 
In a germical fcrm the proposals for creating 
such regioral organs were mace az the Bandung 
Conference but they have not so far been 
given a tanzible ttape. Itis inportant to take 
positive measures to create regional organs which 
can assumz these essentizl fınczions to give 
a reality tc the owing Asien emancipation. 
The questicn of mtra-regional trace and tech- 
nical co-op=ratic= is closely re ated to the needs 
for developing a :ense of community, of econo- 
mic interes among these countries. Regional 
planning of ecozamic developmert cannot be 
rally attempted rt present; but through long- 
term trade agreer.ents based upan reciprocal 
advantages and needs, the responsibility for 
executing which should be tssumed by 
aublic agemsies, and by pcolirg technical 
resources cn a spirit of real co-operation, 
considerabl: pro2zzess can be made towards 
mutual aid -hrouza trade, exckange of technical 
knowledge and experience, and th2 working of 
functional agendas referred to above. The 
need of action or. these lines is widely realized. 
Jt is time tc take positive measures. 


In regard to tasse objects lapar can play a 
very important role. As a tecknically advanced 
country she can provide capital goods, experi- 
ence of worki an advanced productive 
apparatus, and che fund of technical ‘know- 
how’. She can do so if sh2 realizes that 
her need E alsc her opportunity, i.e., if she 
became awere of zhe fact that her dependence 
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on American largesses in the form of occupa- 
tional expenditure and grants, can end only 
if she derelops her national markets in the 
Asan countries in general and China in 
particular by basing trade with them on 
recprocal advantage. Japan can help these 
countries © the utmost to attaina higher level 
of sconom-c development, and in the process 
sel her goods in a progressive, expanding 
economy. This implies that she has to appre- 
ciae the need of rapid development of 
Asan countries as a necessary condition of her 
being able to obtain coal, iron, other minerals, 
ray materials and foodgrains which she cannot 
prcduce <n sufficient quantities herself. In 
other worcs prosperity of Asian countries is a 
necessary condition of Japan’s own prosperity. 
Ths awarzness is, it is clear, increasing in 
Japan and hence the growing demand for the 
nonnalizat.on of trade relations—particularly 
with Ching. Removal of trade barriers which 
the U.S.A. has imposed is essential; but much 
more ihan that is needed. Japan has to parti- 
cipite fully and with clear understanding in the 
co- peratve Asian efforts to acquire autonomy 
in the economic sphere and thereby realize to 
the utmost the possibility of rapid economic 
grcwth. This can happen in Japan in the 
cortex! of a new social structure—in an eco- 
nony ree “rom the hold of the great trusts 
whch hav2 survived the war in spite of the 
obl gation of decartelization assumed by the 
Alles afte: the surrender of Japan. The 
change in social structure in Japan has 
nottaken place as yet, but the agrarian changes, 
the growth of trade unions, the development 
anc consolidation of socialist forces, and the 
ney cdima:e of public opinion in Japan seem 
to point to the conclusion that this change 
cannot be long delayed. A sensitive self- 
respecting people like the Japanese cannot but 
finc it intokerable not to have a viable economy, 
anc to have instead to depend upon contribu- 
tiors cf the U.S.A. for balancing not only her 
internctionul payments but also national 
income and expenditure. The remarkable 
Japanese people, awakened to the stern facts 
of the new situation, can understand their 
log-c—and as stated already, see in Asia’s needs 
ther own opportunity. Japan has, on that 
acc unt, to take her place in the co-operative 
insttutional framework of Asian countries 
and pilay aer part with knowledge and insight. 
She can də so if she herself undergoes a 
pro-ouad social! transformation and the organiz- 
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ing capacity, discipline and drive of her people 
are placed willingly and with real ardour at the 
disposal of resurgent Asia. 


The Asian economies have to be differentia- 
ted if they are to be integrated. This means 
that all Asian countries have to be industrializ- 
ed, their mineral resources have to be fully 
developed, their agriculture modernized and 
owing to the pressure of population in most 
countries their economies have to be developed 
with a view to utilizing fully their abundant 
man-power. Accumulation of capital is essent- 
ial for all these countries, but in spite of their 
limited resources they have mainly to rely upon 
themselves for fulfilling this basic condition of 
economic growth. Foreign aid and investment 
in themselves are not wrong, but in the context 
of Asian history and the present world situation 
the risk of the inflow of foreign funds can be 
lost sight of only at the cost of delaying the 
process of Asia’s economic emancipation. 


Mutual aid rather than foreign assistance from 
the Western countries should be their main 
hope. Flow of foreign funds into Asian count- 
ries should be regulated under international 
auspices and the regional organizations of Asian 
countries should play a very important part in 
the regulatory process. The West and the 
East have to meet and a world community has 
to be developed ; but fully diversified economies 
of Asian countries with full capacity to safe- 
guard their vital interests are needed if Asia is 
to claim and be accorded the status of complete 
equality in the conduct of world affairs. The 
Asian people have the experience of old cultu- 
restodrawupon. They can bring the maturity, 
balance and serenity of the past and combine 
these with a sense of urgency and the strength 
of the masses in action. This can be done if 
they have a socialist faith, and an understand- 
ing of the new balance of forces and the 
practical sense to use the concrete situation to 
good account. 
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Panch Sheel anc Sazvodaya 


ANCH SHEEL ts the grammar of peace- 
ful co-exstence of Races and Nations, 
wriereas Sarvodaya i; the ideal of 

a re-constituted Luman family. 


Panch Shea, in Buddhis: parlance, is the 
five-fold socia] duty of Truth, Non-violence, 
Non-steakng, Constancy and Sobriety 
(Temperance). The individual was required to 
make the five-fold vow that Le would take no 
life. woud not steal, would ccmmit no adultery, 
would nct resort to falsehood and would not 
take intcxicants. 


These five-2>id cardinal \i-tues are the bases 
of culture and make for harmonising social life. 


Immediatel, after her independence, India 
transferred tt-:s Panch Sheel to the inter- 
national field =nd recommerced it as the basis 
of peace2ul co-existence. Io-day Panch Sheel 


means: 

(1) Mutual respect for each other’s terri- 
torial irtegrity and sovereignty; 

(2) Non-aggssion; 

(2) Noa-interference in each  other’s 


incernal affairs; 
(4) Equality and mutual tenefit; and 
(5) Peeceful co-existence. 


Sarvodayz, on the other hand, is altogether a 
new ideal arc a new crception of society. 
‘Sarvodaya’ L-zrally means the Universal Dawn— 
the uplict, bev-erment and welfere of all. 


As Gandhiji once put tt Sarvodaya is not 
satisfied with the ideal of ‘tha greatest good 
of the greatest number.’ It insists. upon the 
greatest gooc cf each end everyone in society 
without = s.qgle exception. The formula—‘the 
greatest good. of the greatest rumber’—contem- 
plates with 2quanimity, tae injustice to or the 
neglect of the Few in the iner2sts of the Many. 
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It s a util.tarian principle andis prepared to ` 


sa--rifice nroral considerations if the majority is 
likely to gein some substantial benefit. Sarvodaya 
demands hat preference be given to the well- 
being and contentment of the least, the most 
beckward and the neglected amongst us. A 
frend has aptly paraphrased ‘Sarvodaya’ as 
‘fF ntyoda’a’ emphasizing that our first concern 
sLould te about the Least and the Last. 
‘Sarvodara’ was the name Gandhiji gave to his 
fre and abridged translation of Ruskin’s book 
‘nto This Last’. 


This biblical phrase ‘‘unto this last” clearly 
expresses the idea conveyed by Antyodaya. 


Sarvcdaya is not satisfied with the ideal of 
tare justice and equality. Sarvodaya certainly re- 
ists all injustice and inequality but is not satisfied 
vzith merely establishing justice and equality. It 
may be enough to demand justice and equality 
in business transactions, in the market place or 
an law-courts. One does not talk of justice and 
«qual treatment for all—in a family. There one 
*xpects an atmosphere, not of equality, but of 
anity ard harmony: of love and mutual con- 
sideraticn. It is the atmosphere of a healthy, 

oving family where everyone is anxious to offer 
oving service to everyone else and everyone 
seeks the joy of sacrificing one’s self-interest for 
zhe sake of others. 


The market placeis, at its best, a place 
where sveryone is .out to secure one’s own 
interest. but accepts as inevitable the condition 
zhat he shall not injure the legitimate interest 
of anotier. The spring of action is self-interest 
Sure and simple; the consideration for the 
interest; of others being an element of restraint. 


In Sarvodaya the spring of action or the 
paramcunt motive is the good of all, 
accompanied by the faith that one’s legitimate 
and best interests are automatically served in an 
atmosphere of Sarvodaya. Sarvodaya is thus 
the extension of the law or the atmosphere of the 
family, to the whole of human society. Sarvodaya 
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includes in its fold, all classes, all nations and 
all races in one grand human family. It does not 
exclude the consideration of sub-human species 
who are also, from a wider point of view, our 
kith and kin. Sarvodaya, in fact, accepts the 
unity of all life and the universality of the Law 


the seyerest injury to his own sect. 


of Love. 


Panch Sheel may be said to be the bare 
basis of Sarvodaya, and Sarvodaya is the crest 
or crown of Panch Sheel, Panch Sheelis the 
minimum demand of the age—Sarvodaya the 
desideratum or summum bonum. 


ie 


He who does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging the sects of 
others... with intent to enhance the glory of his own sect, by such conduct inflicts 


—Ashoka’s Edict 
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Arab Lands 


hæ. the grea of Middl2 East and West 

Asta been so vital in world politics. 
This region has clways, however, deen of crucial 
importance maiziy as a result of its position on 
the cross-zoads of the West end the East. 
It needs stLI to te remembered that the birth of 
the great majonty of the dominant religions, 
has been bere. Zarathusthra in Persia, Moses 
and Chris in Zalestine and Muhammad in 
Arabia, the prophets of the various religions, 
were bor. in this hub of the world— 
and it w=s here they preached their tenets. 
To-day, hcweve-, Islam is the predominant faith 
of the por slation, so much so that it is often 
assumed zhat the Arabs are al. Muslims. In 
fact thoug2 a very large majorizy of them are 
Muslims, ihere-:s a significant Christian Arab 
populatio.. There are, too, Arabs who 
follow the Jewsh faith. The essential homo- 
geneity of the Arabs cf -he different Arab 
countries, has teen remarkable, and provides 
the basis >f the growing idea of a larger single 
Arab Naton. 


N EVER since the times of the Pharoahs, 


Durinz my visit to West Asia in 1954, the 
idea of a :ingle Arab Nation was still incipient; 
all the same it was very much there. The for- 
mation o- the Arab League, in my view, was 
a manifes-ation of thaticea. While there were 
and still zre meny and vared points of differ- 
ence between some of the Arab countries, 
the magic of the vision of ar Arab nation holds 
the Arats in thrall. Whea I visited some of 
the Arab couctries this y2ar, there was not 
much dewbt Bit in my mind that the Arab 
Nation would be a reality scon. The close 
co-operation ct Egypt anc Syria in a very 
wide field was a clear pointer, and recently we 
have seer the start of negctiations towards a 
joint effort in Foreign Affairs and Defence 
amongst other things. There is a great deal 
of co-operation too, between these two coun- 
tries anc Saud: Arabiz, Lebenon, and more 
recently -ordan. In spice of some differences, 
even wit: Iraq there have been progressively 
closer reations, 
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Perhaps the thing which most impressed 
me was the confidence in their strength and 
aims which is apparent amongst the Arabs. 
Ths shackles of domination having been 
breken, che recovery of the Arabs has been 
astonishingly fast. They are conscious of the 
ned to better their.conditions and to bein a 
position where they can assert themselves in a 
jus cause. Obviously the experiences of 
adversity lave not been forgotten. The dis- 
covery of oil in the region has provided the much 
needed ftnds to further this aim. But what 
is still more important to the peoples of the 
werld is the awareness amongst the Arabs of 
ths necessity and importance of closer affinity 
wth the other nations of Asia and Africa. 
TLe Bandang Spirit is manifest. The cause of 
peace and progress in the world will not find 
the Arabs wanting. 


My visit this year covered Syria, Lebanon, 
Ezypt and the Sudan. In all these lands 
ceurtesy and hospitality are an outstanding 
trait, and a spontaneous, sincere affection. 


waich truly partakes of a sense of brotherhood., 


Syria is a beautiful country and its people 
anongst the handsomest in the world. It is 
advanced culturally, and even industrially it is 
making great headway. Large tracts of desert 
lends in the interior are being reclaimed at a 
rapid pace. 


President Shaukri-el-Kuwatli is a towering 
personality. His contribution to the indepen- 
cence o” his country will never be forgotten; 
taere was no sacrifice called for which he did 
rot make unhesitatingly. Khalid-el-Azam is 
g statesman of great capacity and the Speaker 
Mazim Kudsi is one of the cleverest and best- 
informed Syrian leaders, A thinker of note 
i. Maruf Dawaibi and, in my view, he is bound 
to play much larger role in the future of his 
country :han hitherto. 


Lebanon’s beauty has been much extolled, 
end in truth, not in exaggeration. It is a lovely 
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land with a most invigorating climate. The 
people like the Syrians are very handsome and 
industrious. It has imbibed some good things 
from the West and being on the Mediterranean 
it is the land through which the two-way 
current of commerce and culture between 
Europe and the Syrian Arab hinterland passes. 
Lebanon has a Christian population as large 
as its Muslims, but all are overwhelmingly Arab 
in outlook. Religion does not count in the face 
of the idea of Arabism. 


President Camille Chamoun is experienced 
and clever and the Prime Minister Abdullah 
Yaf is a quiet and good man in whose hands 
the country is sure to progress rapidly. 


The most advanced amongst the Arab 
countries is no doubt Egypt. This country 
with its fascinating past, of which the Pyra- 
mids and the Sphinx are just a part, plays the 
dominant role in Arab affairs. The present 
leadership is very sincere. The people have 
cause to be proud of such a leadership. 
Egypt has a powerful role to play in the causé 
of progress and doubtless will be equal to it. 


Amongst the leaders of the world, Nasser 
has a high place. He gives a powerful impres- 
sion of simplicity coupled with strength. 


His people love him intensely and so, too, do 
the Arabs from the other countries. Nasser 
is ably assisted by Fawzi, his Foreign Minister, 
in international politics. The entire Egyptian 
leadership shows as its first characteristic— 
vigour. 


The Sudan, a sunny land, has just been 
born. Its staunch and persevering people 
are dedicated to the cause of raising its stan- 
dard of living. The Sudan has had a dreadful 
time and there will be much still to do. 
Since the courage and will is clearly there, 
the day is not far when the Sudan takes its 
place amongst the advanced countries of the 
world. Sudan’s leaders are veteran politi- 
cians in the main. Their entry into the inter- 
national field is very recent but signs are 
clearly there that they will have a lot of say in 
the future. 


In all the Arab lands there is great affection 
for India and her Prime Minister. India’s 
struggle for Independence was for a number 
of these countries a beacon to guide them. We 
have all in recent days emerged as free nations, 
masters of ourselves; and the kinship born in 
adversity not only persists, but moves 
forward—for we know that we all gain in being 
close to each other.* 


*Dr. Syed Mahmud’s article was received before the Suez crisis.—Editor. 
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competence is essential to give reality to 

the politscal independenc2 of a people. 
Political independence by itself is not enough to 
bring freedom to a people ; but political 
independence can be and must be used to 
develop rapidly resource3 to giieé substance to 
political freedom and to macntain it. 


É is now generally recognized that economie 


Economic cependence is almost as destruc- 
tive of the freedom of a Jeozle as political 
dependence. Old-fashioned imperialism used 
to take over a ccuntry bodily ard impose both 
political and economic domimaticn; but it did 
accept some “esponsibility, bcwever trivial, 
towards the pecrle, such as for maintenance of 
order, defence, medical aid, etc. But new and 
up-to-date imperialism pzefe-s, pure and simple 
economic domizztion. It is pure gain without 
any respons-bilaties and even flourishes on and 
stimulates a c2rtain type of cisorder in the 
country. All readers cen chink out several 
examples of both types. 


Bandung Cenference Stresses Self-Help 


It was no accident that tae Bandung Con- 
ference devotec time to econamic problems 
of the Asian and African people, and 
recognized the urgency of the problems. But 
because the diferent countzies attending the 
conference had different seciz: orders and 
had through fcrce of circumstances their eco- 
nomy organized on old-worli arrangements— 
the legacy of taeir past—they did not attempt 
to evolve a clear-cut line of economic organi- 
zation for the future. However, they did 
stress that the basis of prozressive improve- 
ment can be, and,must be, sel-help. Countries 
of the group must assume the initiative in 
their economic development; it 2.uld not be 
left to any outside country or organization. 
And they rightl~ stressed economic co-opera- 
tion among the participating countries on the 
basis of commcn interest aad of reciprocal 
respect for national soversigrty. Further, the 
participating countries agreed to provide 
technical assistance to one arother. 
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A country must industrialize to multiply 

resoirces. And this demands technical 
knowledze and facilities for fabrication of 
equipmeiat. Under-developed countries of 
Asia ani Africa are in this state primarily 
tecause they lack this knowledge and facilities. 
Even Incia and China, though on the road of 
development, still have little to offer. But 
esen under these conditions genuine co-opera- 
tion and collaboration can become a positive 
force oi development. Discussing mutual 
problems together, planning production on 
mutual help can go a very long way. It is 
amazing how much can be achieved through 
co-operation and collaboration, especially 
when co-operation also means trade on the 
basis of mutual advantage. 

Mutual co-operation among under-deve- 
Icped countries even though a positive force 
cen at best permit of a very slow development. 
Bat fortunately for the world, technical know- 
ledge is no longer the private preserve of 
Western firms. The socialist countries are now 
as far advanced technically as any countries 
in the wo7ld, and they can communicate tech- 
nizal kncwledge as freely as scientific know- 
ledge. Now the so-called under-developed 
ccuntries can have the “know-how” for the 
as<ing and what is mcre on a progressively 
wiiening and developing basis. The old days 
are gone when private Western firms most 
ofien refised to give know-how, and even 
wien they did agree to give it, they charged 
very heavy fees and rovalties—and even then 
keot the plants built with their assistance 
dependent on themselves for unreasonably 
long periods, if not for ever. This circumstan- 
ce of the availability of know-how is of the 
utmost importance. And in the present atmos- 
phere of self-help, co-operation and collabora- 
tion between countries on the basis of mutual 
advantage and respect for national sovereignty 
it can produce wonderful results. It would 
permit the so-called under-developed countries 
to mdustrizlize themselvzs in much less time 
than that taken by the Western countries to 
reach the present level of development. The 
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two hundred years that the West took to 
develop its industries can now be cut down to 
about 25 years orso. But the will, the urge 
and self-help must be there as a living force to 
take advantage of the technical co-operation 
ee the Socialist countries seem willing to 
offer. 


Free Communication of Technical 
Knowledge 


To see how great a boon thisis to under- 
developed countries we should carefully study 
India’s agreement with the Soviet Union for a 
steel plant. In the first instance, there is no 
royalty at all for know-how, while the German 
company under a corresponding contract is 
charging $4.5 million. Then again the Soviet 
Union has entered a clause in the agreement 
that it will associate Indian scientists and 
technicians at every stage of the designing of 
the plant so that Indians themselves can design 
the next steel plant without any foreign aid. 
Similarly the Soviet Union is agreeable to help 
India putup factories to make all the drugs 
she needs. If we use this aid properly we 
shall be able to make drugs covered by patents 
at one-tenth the price at which they are selling 
at present and thus bring the blessings of 
modern medicines within the reach of our poor 
citizens. To see the meaning of this co-opera- 
tion in its fullness we should study the technical 
aid Soviet Union is giving to the Peoples 
Republic of China. During her first two Five- 
Year plans the Soviet will be helping China to 
erect and equip 211 major basic industrial 
plants. China is thus already enabled to make 
propeller aeroplanes, agricultural tractors, 
electric gears and soon, ina few months, will 
be making motor cars and lorries (100 per cent). 


These clauses in India’s steel contract with 
U.S.S.R. to which I have called attention might 
well form the guiding principles for Asian 
peoples entering into like contracts with the 
technically advanced countries. 


Planned Socialist Economy 


We must also realize that the existence of 
modern techniques and their being made avail- 
able to us by the Socialist countries does not 
automatically ensure that they will be utilized 
to get the best results possible. For their proper 
use modern techniques require a social order 
which promotes their use and does not hinder 
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it. We in India, for instance, are still suffering 
from forces which desire to maintain status quo, 
and social stratification, and to bring on econo- 
mic inequalities and reactionary political institu- 
tions. These impede the full utilization of modern 
techniques. If our country is to use modern 
techonological knowledge to create a prosperous 
and cultured life for all our people we must 
bring about radical changes in the economic, 
social, administrative and political set-up of 
our country. It is this compelling reason 
which is making our Prime Minister lead us to 
the path of a socialist pattern of society. It is 
now clear to all, except those who are prevent- 
ing themselves from seeing, that for the count- 
ries of the world which have been left behind in 
the race of development—like our own country— 
fundamental changes in the economic, political, 
social, and administrative set-up are necessary 
to make use of modern techniques. Only on 
the basis of a planned socialist economy can 
we quickly and effectively develop our resources 
to create for our people full and cultured life. 


While we are building up our economy and 
industrializing our countries, a great deal can 
be done and must be done through developing 
and continually expanding trade on the basis 
of mutual advantage and respect for national 
sovereignty. For the present the main items 
of trade can be agricultural products, handi- 
crafts and mineral ores. These commodities 
should be developed on a national basis and 
should not be allowed to get into the hands 
of foreigners. Besides its economic disadvantages, 
a plantation system under foreigners lowers the 
cultural development of the workers. To 
develop trade there should be set up organs to 
exchange information, encourage mutually 
advantageous planning and distribution of 
commodities. 


Further, trade delegations and trade fairs 
should be encouraged. Along with this, banking 
and insurance facilities should be created by 
the countries of the region themselves. Depen- 
dence on foreign banks and insurance 
companies distorts trade to the great disadvan- 
tage of the under-developed countries. Deve- 
lopment of shipping by the region is equally 
important. 


Unindustrialized countries with rich natural 
resources attract predatory colonizing powers 
of the old world which happened to get 
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industriaFzed earlier than o:hers to the great 
disadvan’ age cc the people cf tke unindustriali- 
zed regicn, amd in fac: tc the disadvantage 
of the w-ole varld. During the last two or 
three certuriee the epidemic of colonialism 
has dragged down three-focrths of the popu- 
lation cf tke world, kest =hem poor and 
prevented them from grcwirg to their full 
stature and from contr.buting to the culture 
and well->eing of the wcrld. This danger can 
be met, end mist be mef, by rapid industrializa- 
tion of tze councries left bekind in the race of 
developrent. And when this development 
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tukes pace under mutual consultation, co- 
Cperation and collaboration with genuine 
regard fcr the interests of neighbouring coun- 
ties, what a great force for peace and orderly 
cevelopment of the world Asian and African 
countries would become! We owe this to 
curselves and the whole world. We constitute 
taree-fo_rths of the population of the world 
end must take our rightful place to create a 
tetter world in which good living conditions 
end higt cultural standards will be universal, 
ellowing all peoples to grow to their full stature. 
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Indonesia’s Role in Asian Solidarity 


Indonesia proclaimed her freedom amidst 

the dust and din of the last days of the Se- 
cond World War. It may therefore be permissi- 
ble to talk now of Indonesia’s role in the slow, 
but steady, building up of the solidarity of 
the resurging countries in the region of Asia 
and Africa. Forin a sense, Indonesia may 
claim the honour to have been the first to 
throw off the chains of the old-world colonia- 
lism, since the Independence of other countries 
in this region came to be implemented after 
that historic date—17th August, 1945. 


[ is now a year and a decade since 


But in any assessment of the part played 
by Indonesia in Asian solidarity, it must be 
porne in mind that for almost the first five 
years of this decade, Indonesia was engaged 
in a mortal struggle against the forces of Dutch 
colonialism making its worst: efforts to regain 
its hold. Even so, the founding fathers of 
Indonesia’s provisional constitution felt the 
need to lay the firm foundations for the basic 
principles of the country’s foreign policy which 
would be directed towards a world order 
founded on independence, lasting peace, and 
social justice. Indeed, the well-known Panch 
Sheel Principles, viz., Belief in God, 
Sovereignty of the People, Nationalism, 
Social Justice and Humanity, are the very 
basis upon which the country’s constitution 
was framed. 


But, as was natural, during the period 1945- 
1949, Indonesia was compelled to concentrate 
solely on relations with the Netherlands—the 
former colonial power—in a situation of exten- 
sive armed conflict spread throughout the 
archipelago. In this situation wherein, rather 
ironically, the policy of negotiations (under 
international supervision) and that of armed 
warfare were continuously succeeding each 
other, the development of Indonesia’s foreign 
policy could not take place calmly and in an 
orderly fashion in the sense of an Asian 
policy, much less a global policy. | 


However, the very fact of international 
supervision of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute 
(through the agency of the United Nations) 
forced Indonesia into the arena of the cala- 
mitous tension developing between the giant 
powers—of the East and the West. Whenever 
the Indonesian question came up fora debate 
in the counsels of the U. N. it somehow was 
turned into a wrangle between the power blocs, 
despite the best efforts of Asian groups, led by 
India, to keep the issue of freedom as a birth- 
right above power politics, 


The need arose therefore to define, at least 
for the time being, where Indonesia stood— 
Free Indonesia, young and still struggling to 
maintain her freedom. Thus it was that on 
the 2nd September, 1949 our Vice-President Dr. 
Mohd. Hatta, then Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of the Presidential (Emergency) 
Cabinet—gave shape to the basis of Indonesia’s 
foreign policy, namely, the element of 
independence. 


In his address to the Parliament of Free 
Indonesia, Dr. Hatta said: “We must not be- 
come an object in the international political 
struggle, but must become a subject with the 
right to determine our own views’. These 
words were supplemented by the four 
basic principles which were necessary for the 
country’s implementation of its foreign policy, 
namely, (1) the element of independence as a 
basic idea in foreign policy; (2) the active 
element as the way to conduct foreign policy; 
(3) the element of world peace as a sine qua 
non for achieving the goal of the aforesaid 
foreign policy; and (4) the element to strike 
in the national interest as a goal of foreign 
policy. 


Further, it was borne in mind that an 
independent and active foreign policy, 
should help contribute towards the achieve- 
ment of world peace in the interests of 
national aspirations, withthe ‘independent 
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and active’ dual elements maintained in 
balance with each other. For this too has 
to be torne in mind, that a too great activity, 
with a wrong calculatioa, coud lead to the 
reachirg of agreements wh.ch could curb 
independence. ` Also, to> little activity would 
cause the element “independence’’ to become 
hard-pressed ard might lead to isolation. 


To sum up: the foreign pol:cy of Indonesia 
is basically a simple one. It is to give all 
support to the ideals of peace and international 
solidarity laid down in tke United Nations 
Charter. To this end, saccessire governments 
have followed a foreign pot:cy which has 
come to be termed as “independent and 
active”. 


We, the newly indepencent Asian nations, 
need peace to achieve cur national aims. 
The world too needs peace if mankind is not 
to be completely- obliterated. Being fully 
aware of this, Indonesia, in cc-3peration with 
the other Asian and African countries, has 
not hesitated ir assuming its responsibilities 
to mankind. : 


The dual idea of world peace and national 
interest should also be balanced. For world 
peace is a sine gua non for national interest. 
And national incerest demards the prevalence 
of peace which alone could guarantee indepen- 
dence and social justice. 


Against such a backgrouud of thinking 
and fashoining of our foreign policy, a three- 
level activity could be pursved in some 
concrete shape as it became clear that 
national freedecm wasno moie a dream but 
a conczete reality itself. With the attainment 
of full sovereignty in December 1949, and 
becoming a full-fledged member of the 
United Nations in September ir. the following 
year, Indonesia began to give shape to (l)a 
good neighbour policy; (2) an Asian—African 
policy, and (3) a global policy in accordance 
with the basic principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


The Realites 
In the post-1949 years Indonesia— 
herself having experienced ta2 pull of bloc 
divisions in t2e world fozun—threw herself 
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eathusiastically into the tesk of shaping a 
uniform and definite approach by Asian 
aid Arab nations, however small their military 
strength, to issues arisicg in the U. N. 
The endeavour was that this ¿combined 
s:rength shoud make itself “elt by the giants. 
Indonesia, like others in the Asian-African 
group of nations, fully realized that she 
had not the requisite mili:ary (and atomic) 
assets to “talk froma posiion of strength”. 
In the words of President Scekarno, it is well 
known, that “the people of Asia and Africa 
wield Jlttle physical pcwer. Even our 
economi? strength is disp2rsed and slight, 
tiough tis is a direct consequence of centuries 
cf colonalism. Therefore, ve cannot indulge 
in power politics, and diplomacy for us is not 
a matte: of the big stick Our statesmen, 
ty and large, are not tacked by serried 
ranks o7 jet bombers or A. and for H. 
tomb pies.” 


But, this situation must not make us 
pessimisic inducing us to throw our hands 
in the air to the chorus of “what can we do”. 
Certainly not. As an incependent nation, 
as a member of the United Nations, we have 
our own responsibilities to discharge in the 
name of Asia and in the name of millions of 
others in this and the African continent who 
still are struggling to throw off the shackles 
o? foreiga domination. 


We can (and all Asia zan claim to have 
done this with some degree of success) inject 
the voice of reason into world affairs. We 
can mob lise all the spirituel, all the moral, 
aad all the political strensth of Asia and 
Africa on the side of Peace We the people 
of Asia and Africa, more than half the 
human population of the world, can mobilise 
what President Soekarno termed the ‘moral 
violence of nations’ in favcur of peace. We 
can effectively demonstrate to- the Minority 
cf the world, though they may be giants in 
tie possession of weapors of destruction, 
taat we the Majority (Asia and Africa) are 
for peace and not for war, and that what- 
ever streagth we have will always be thrown 
cn the ske of peace. 


This is the basic principle on which the 
Fistoric Asian-African Conference of 29 
rations was called into beirg in Indonesia in 
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April last year. That this policy of the 
consolidation of the “moral violence of Asia” 
carried with it the germs of peace was 
manifested clearly even before the convention 
of the Asian-African conference. It is perti- 
nent to recallin this context, the activity of 
the Prime Ministers of the Colombo Powers 
(viz. : Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan) in 1954 in successfully bringing 
about an end to fighting in Indo-China. 
Meeting in Ceylon for the first time, these 
five Asian Prime Ministers raised their 
combined voice against an extension of the 
war in Indo-China, and the result was no 
small victory and no negligible precedent. 
We must not forget that the Five Prime 
Ministers held out no threats, issued no 
ultimatum, nor did they mobilize troops. 
Instead they appealed to reason and fora 
common-sense approach towards the peaceful 
solution of all international issues based on 
negotiations and peaceful co-existence. 


It is pertinent to ask why these five Prime 
Ministers were successful when others, with 
long records of diplomacy, were unsuccessful 
and infact had allowed a bad situation to 
get worse, so that there was (and there is 
now too) a danger of the conflict spreading. 
One answer may be that those five Prime 
Ministers brought a fresh appraoch to bear 
on the problems — they were not seeking 
advantage for their own countries: they had 
no axe of power-politics to grind. They had 
(and continue to have) one interest—to end 
tension that could lead to another world 
conflagration, as a means towards consoli- 
dation of world peace. 


That is the motive force which impelled 
the Five Colombo-Conference Prime Ministers 
to call the historic Asian-African Con- 
ference, to extend this area of peace 
consolidation force, so much so that to-day 
the term ‘‘Asian-African’” has come to be 
reckoned as a vital force on the side of peace, 
It is hardly necessary to mention its great 
impact on the Suez Canal issue, and how 
effectively it has been able to checkmate the 
angry Anglo-French powers who threatened to 
indulge in their old “gunboat” tactics against 
an Asian-African country—Egypt. 


But of late (and more so since the Asian- 
African Group took concrete shape at 


Bandung), it has become a fashion in the 
Western countries to qualify this group of 
countries as “‘neutralists’’, in some sort of 
derisive tone. One leading statesman even 
went to the extent of condemning this approach 
as “immoral”. Butit is up to us to forget 
this, as born out of the heat of the controversy 
and an overbearing desire to have as many 
satellites as possible on each side. But, 
more than once, it has been emphasized 
that “independent” policy does not mean 
neutrality in the sense in which this term is 
used during times of war. Certainly, Asia 
will not be neutral when faced with good 
and bad, when faced with the question of 
colonialism, or with regard to the people 
fighting to regain their independence. 


The very adherence to the Principles of 
the Panch Sheel connotes strict adherence 
to the moral values of life—freedom, human 
rights, the equality of nations and the peaceful 
pursuit of life. Striking this theme very 
forcefully, President Soekarno told an audience 
of Congressmen in the United States recently: 
“Weare not sitting on the fence. We make 
endeavours. We strive right and left, and we 
are always up and about. Weare active. Our 
policy is not only independent, it is independent 
and active”. 


He went on: “Our policy is independent 
and active, in that it actively aims at peace. 
We agree to the principles of peaceful co-exis- 
tence, of not attacking one another, of not med- 
dling in the internal affeirs of another country, 
of respecting the integrity of one another’s terri- 
tory, of recognizing the equal standing of all 
countries big and small, and of co-operation in 
our mutual interest.” 


Continuing this theme, our President called 
upon the United States, as also the other 
world powers, to “understand the mind of 
Asia. Understand the present national aspira- 
tions of the Asian and African peoples. 
Understand present-day Asian and African 
Nationalism if you want to understand the 
course of history, and if you have the welfare 
of the world at heart. You cannot escape 
history”. 


Hence Indonesia’s abhorrence of military 
alliances such as NATO, SEATO and MEDO, 
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for a military allicace will not bring us nearer 
to peace, it vill bring us neare? to war; and 
ber insistence on zid without s:rings, political 
or military obligations. 


With such ac outlook, it has not been 
difficult for Indenesia to play a vital and 
lsading role in the movement for the soli- 
darity of Asia zs an effective force in the 
preservation of world peace. She has been 
from the beginnimg a founder-member of the 
Asian-African Group at the headquarters of 
the United Naticas, standing -n the fore-front 
of all battes ir that world forum for the 
amancipatian of the still dowr-trcdden peoples 
and for the uphe Zing of the sovereign dignity 
of the nations af Asia and Avrica. This ata 
time when et Ind>resia’s own doors there is 
still the unf nished fight for the .restoration of 
the territory of West Irian to our fold. 


It is noi therefore accidental that Indonesia 
played host to that historic meeting of the 
Asian-African lezders. wko for the first time 
since the dawn of history mez under one roof 
and spoke with ene voice. 


In the purst-t of this noble policy, how- 
ever, there is nezd to sound a note of caution. 
In our striving to build up Asian-African 
solidarity we must not develop any sort of 
fanaticism that might tend to isolate us 
mentally and sreopolitically from the rest of 
the world. It s well to bzar in mind, in 
this connectioa, that one of the principal 
aims of the Bandung Conference was: ‘To 
view the position of Asia and Africa and 
their peoples in the world of today and the 
contribution they can make -o the promotion 
of world pease and co-operation. In fact, 
the President of the Conference, Dr. Ali 
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Sastroamidjojo (now  Indonesia’s Prime 
Minster) lati strong emphasis on this as the 
mos! important aim of the conference. 


That thi: possibility is no imaginary one 
was shown by fears expressed in the West 
abort the very idea of an Asian-African Confer- 
ence. To allay these fears, the sponsoring 
leaders repeatedly made it clear that the 
conzerence should by no means be construed 
as anti-Wesi, but was only anti-colonial and for 
maintenance of world peace. This pre-supposes 
that while we take all steps towards Asian 
soliarity, we must strive at the same 
time to be friends with the West, friends 
wita the East and friends with eyerybody, 
because (to quote Prime Minister Nehru) 
if there is something that may be called the 
approach of the mind and spirit of Asia, 
it s one Df toleration and friendship and 
co—Dperaticn; not one of aggressiveness. 


This conception of cultivating a world 
owlook without in any way injuring 
na ional imterests is the basis of the panch 
Shiel principles of the Indonesian State, 
i.e nationalism and humanism, leading to a 
ha-monious blending of the two. This is 
essential in this atomic age of high 
scentific advancement which has made 
Asa and Europe, America and Africa 
descendent on one another in all walks of 
our everyday life. Also, in the modern 
werld which is rapidly growing up towards 
the idea of One World, there is no 
rcom for isolation of any country or 
gmoup of countries; rather the need is to 
lite togecher and co-operate together - as 
only in that manner the ideal of world 
peace could be strengthened and the area 
of peace made all including.* 


* Ths article is based on a talk given by Mr. E. Yasmaain New Delhi at an ae Evening” 
ty. 
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A Note on India’s Neutrality’ 


blocs is an unfortunate fact of the 

present-day world. This state of affairs 
came into existence after the last world war and 
has now continued, for over a decade, during 
which period mutual hostility has brought about 
a state of cold war which in many ways is worse 
than actual war. A hot war comes and goes, but 
a cold war drags on endlessly embittering nation- 
al and individual life. Matters have come 
to a head since the discovery and use of and 
experimentation with nuclear weapons which 
in their power for mass destruction have 
excelled all that existed before. This discovery 
has robbed humanity of all security of life. 
Men and women belonging to all countries 
withuot distinction of national boundaries, 
colour or creed, are living in constant dread 
of annihilation not of life alone, but of all they 
value and hold dear. A psychological state has 
been reached when humanity has to choose 
between life and death, between peaceful living 
with co-operation and mutual negotiation or 
complete annihilation by a trial of violent 
strength. This has led on both sides to the 
accumulation of armaments including the 
nuclear weapons. 


D =, into two mutually unfriendly 


At this stage of human affairs, India, declar- 
ed her policy of neutrality, taking her stand on 
the principle of non-violence, adjuring war and 
advocating settlement of all'‘problems by nego- 
tiation. This stand has been taken by a big 
country, not militarily strong, but, it is 
hoped with all the strength of her moral 
convictions. India is not committed to any 
particular economic system—communism, 
capitalism or even socialism. She swears by no 
-isms. She is in search of a non-violent way by 
which to evolve a society in which there is full 
social justice, individual freedom and no exploita- 
tion. She wants to be left alone to work out her 


* This Note on India’s Neutrality was written 
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own destiny without interfering with other 
people’s affairs. And this policy she advocates 
for all to follow. As she has no axe of her 
own to grind, fortunately, her bona fides are not 
suspected by either side. Both the blocs 
have faith in her good intentions. To both 
she extends her hand of friendship. She is not 
interested in‘doing propaganda for any -ism, or 
any particular economic or political system. 
She believes in and prcpagates co-existence and 
non-interference in other countries’ internal 
affairs. Her friendship, therefore, morally 
counts. 


India and Russia have been cultivating 
friendly relations for some time. The two 
organisations, VOKS in Russia and ISCUS in 
India, have done a great deal in bringing the 
two countries together on a friendly social and 
cultural level. There have been exchanges of 
goodwill missions between these two countries 
which have done a great deal in bringing the 
nationals of the countries close to each other. 
Much of the mist created by the so-called iron 
curtain of Russia was cleared by the pioneer 
work of these two organisations. It would be 
worth while remembering that in India ISCUS 
has been working entirely on a non-government- 
al public level. Recently, the Governments of 
both the countries have exchanged delegations 
of all kinds, goodwill, cultural and technical. 
The exchange of visits of the Prime Ministers 
of Russia and India has been of special signi- 
ficance. The exuberant welcome given by both 
the countries to their honoured guests has been 
exemplary. (I can say with authority, being an 
eye witness, that in India such spontaneous and 
loving welcome was hardly ever given to a 
foreigner.) This was done on both sides in 
spite of the fact that they follow different 
economic and political systems. Both Russia 
and India have declared their unequivocal faith 


some time ago especially to show how two countries 


like Russia and India, in spite of following different political and economic systems could stand together and 
appreciate each other’s point of view. But India extends her friendship and co-operation to all other countries 
and it ıs a happy phenomenon that this area of friendship is growing bigger with the passing of time.—R.N. 
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in the principies o? Panch Sheel. Both stand for 
peace, for negotiation, and for the sdutlawry of 
wer from human affairs. 


Technical and other help ard o-operation 
on many fronts has been promised by Russia 
to India. Such co-operation was, perhaps, 


neve: given by Soviet Russia to a non-commu- 
nist country before. All this is a practical 
example of Low two countries owning allegiance 
to derent political and economic systems can 
stane| together, and co-operate in many ways 
and relp each other, giving a demonstration of 
co-existence in practice. 


Trumpets on the Asian Horizon 


Two Loves 


F: resh yet in memory, 
Rosy-cheeked Saqi, 

Those days whose bright mirror 
Still swims with her image ; 
Moments like opening 
Blossoms, of seeing her— 
Moments like throbbing 
Heartbeats expecting her— 


Hope af good-fortune 

Come to end heartache 
Hope of love’s night of thirst 
Ending at last ; 

—Sinking, those sleepless 
Stars that rained sorrow, 
—Rutsing, that planet 
Looked for so long ; 


Oh, from this rooftop 

Your beauty will dawn, 

Its rays, henna-coloured 

Will shoot from that bower ; 
Your steps from that gateway 
Like quicksilver gliding, 
Your skirt, a bright sunset, 
On that pathway flowering ! 


Days of pain too 

I have known, separation’s 
Pangs, when complaint was 
Smothered by anguish, 
Each night’s dark burden 
Crushing my breast, 

Each dawn’s new arrows 
Piercing my brain. 
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Lonely, how) many 

War's I remembered you ; 
Wretched, 20w many 
Refuges sought for— 
Sometimes with eyelids 
Pressea on the wind’s hand. 
Sometimes with arms thrown 
Round the moon’s neck ! 


So I Favz loved my 
Country as well, 

Burning with no less 
Ardour fer her— 

This lcve too a pilgrim, 
Seekinz its haven 

Now ia her curving cheek, 
Now ker surled lock. 


To that mistress too 

Every vetr, every fibre 

Has called out with laugher, 
Cried oul with tears ; 

No lorging of hers, 

No petition unanswered, 

Her gtefs all transmuted, 
Her sufferings made gold - 


Never command of 

Passion neglected, 

Never the trumpet 

Left to rizg hollowly— 
Liye and limb, ease of fles3, 
Worldly advantage, 

All the shrewd hucksters’ 
Counsels jorgotten. 


What ot vers on this road 
Meet I kave met with; 
Priso2 aad solitude, 
Martket-tlace calumny ; 
Priescly anathemas 
Trundered from pulpits, 
Threats cnd revilings 
From piaces of power ; 


Two Loves 


No shaft of insult 
By strangers omitted, 
No barbed point of censure 
By neighbours left out. 
—My heart neither this love 
Nor that love repents ; 
My heart that bears every 
Scar, but regret. 


Faiz AHMED FAIZ 


(This translation by Victor Kiernan of a well-known Urdu poem by Faiz forms part of a 
volume of such renderings of his poetry being shortly published by the People’s Publishing 
House Ltd.. Delhi.) 


Returning 


I t’s because I’ve long been yearning, 
Back will I go, on a rosy morning, 
Midst the world of men, the family of society, 
Midst the nation of humanity,—the family of the world— 
oe On a rosy morning, a dawn 
Blue with children’s eyes, 
Rose with girls’ lips. | 


: I will go back, my gay steps cautious 
Like perfume moving in a rendezvous night, 
Like furtive loving eyes, 
Like familiar caressing hands ; 
Like the child eagerly sucking at its mother’s breast, 
I will return, agitating in the midst of hfe. 


Mother Life melodiously opens wide her arms, 

I curl up into a drop of dew inside a flower 

And ask the trees and the grass : Do you think of me ? 
I longed for you, that’s why [ve returned, 
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—Because I am heing, I shall live forever, 

Because I am loving, I want to lote ever more ; 

Because my eyes are saturated wite shadcws of day and night, 
My ears are falecd with sounds, and my libs with sensations, 
To-day Pm thinking of tomorrow’s life, 

Like the child who sucks at its mowher’s breast, 

Feeding on onz nipple, and playing with the other. 


I must go bacez, because I love so much 

The human beings made of flesh ard blood. 

Because I would regret 

To know nothing, after I die, of the festivities so gay. 
Pii come back because the music ta be heard 


Fill resound -n the skies, in invite tion tc the clouds and the waves. 


Whoever can sleep, even if he warts to Ë 


Like a morning «ith wooden shoe. clapping on the road, 

Like a summer zoon when brids cre chirping noisily, 

2 ke sounds o? ha:nmering make ti-e golden sunlight dance, 
The turning wheels, the silk-maktig machines, 

The trampling feet, the swift moving arms, 

The sounds af kuse building, gocdness ! 

Sonorous timber melodiously sings while turning inte windows, 
Tre steaming locomotives exercising, breathing, 

The trains full of power whistlins vehemently. 


—{ must go back and listen, ind partake in the music of the new 


humanit> tciking and laughizg like children. 


Vietnam after rimes of hardships 
Is now smiling Eke a blooming f-ower 


The daughters of Vietnam ae becuttfully carrying their flails and 


baskets 
Everywhere are girls pretty like those of Bac-ninh,* 


*Province to the north of Hanoi. 
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Returning 


Human society is so lively, so loving; 
Flowers of happiness are blooming in the picking hands, 
Human society will be so gay tomorrow, 


I will ask Life to let me return, on a morning. 
XUAN DEU 


Translator’s Note-—-Mr. Xuan Dieu, poet, was born in 1917 in Binh Dinh Province (South Vietnam). 
He is member of the Executive Committee of the Vietnam Arts and Literature Association, and member of 
Parliament. His first book of verse Poems published in 1938, was enthusiastically welcomed on account 
of the fresh and youthful breath in his poetry. He made an important contribution to the renovation of 
Vietnamese poetry before the August Revolution. He took part in the August Revolution and in the Resistance. 
He has written short stories, travel notes, and criticism of poetry. 


His works comprise: 


Poetry: Poems (1938), Sending Perfume to the Wind (1945), The National Flag (1945), The Star (1955), 
(This book has received the Vietnam Arts and Literature Association Prize). 


The Yellow Pollen of Pine (1939), South of Vietnam (1945), The Song of Poems (1952), Hungary 


Prose : 
Travel Notes (1956). 
Lament of The Soldier’s Wife 


(An extract from a Vietnamese classical poem) 


| Translator’s Note : This poem, written originally in the classical style 
which the T’ang poets had made so popular in Eastern Asia, has had consider- 
able influence in Vietnam. 


As it is so popular in Vietnam, most people knowing of its lines, it is 
good to give it to the English-speaking world, which should know more of 
Vietnam and her culture. The translation has been made from both the Chinese 
and Vietnamese texts. 


The author wrote it, one feels, in order that as many people as possible 
should see what the Vietnamese common people thought of predatory War. 


He wisely puts his poem into a setting in the historical period, yet 
drawing a lesson for all to see. There is all that futility of eternal fighting over 
the same old battlefields—-he places his frontiers mainly in Central Asia, though 
because he is Vietnamese, it is clear enough that it is his own homeland that he 
is thinking about. 


`- First and foremost, it isa peace poem. The author lived in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when there was considerable civil strife in his 
country, and his work was translated into the vernacular by the poetess 
Doan Abi Diem, who lived during the same century. i 


It is not possible to reproduce the musical lilt of ite Vietnamese language 
which makes the great poem a thing of delight to the ordinary person. All one 
can do is to give its meaning, so that its message will go on still further through 
the world and move the h sede of men by its passion. 


Hanoi: Revvi ALLEY 
March, 1956. (New Zealand writer) 
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Lament of The Soldier's Wife 


N. ow is my lije shut in 

behind doors, should it be my destiny 
to so spend -i, kow could it be yours 
to be so far zway ? Who would have though: 
that like fist. and water, we should b» 
thus separated ! it ts as though 

the waters weve denied to the clouds, 
how could I te a soldter’s wife, 

and then you tnutate the careless ga lant, 
one of us evz” south of the River, 

and the other north! leaving me 

sad enough :r the morning, yet sadd,r 
still in tre evening, there an one hanl 
you are, a led abroad, here on the ozher 
am I, a girl ct Rome, pitiful are we 
young people wio cannot share warr th 
and cold, ev2- separated, and I 

ever thirkinz beck on other -times 
spring birds raoz not come 

to the green willow twigs, and I ask 
when will yas return ? You said 

that when the Cuckoo sung, you wou-d 
be with me agai, but now the Cucksos 
are as old a: the ortoles, birds 

not on tie wellaos when you went 
have come, i remember on that day 
when you rotz «ff and we had 

our last talk together, how the early 
phum blossom had not yet gone 

in front of t12 east winds, 

now when si.cll you return ? 

you said that waen the peach blocsor 
was red, thes yeu would come, 

but the peact blossom has 

been taken èr tae spring winds, 

and the faller. phum blossom petals 

lie over the flowers on the river banz, 
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Lament of The Soldier’s Wife 


did you not tell me to wait for you 
on Lung Hsi peak ? I have waited 
for you there when the sun was high 
but you did not come, now the falling 
leaves catch in my hairpins, and 
as I stood weeping alone, from over 
the silent village came the cry 
of evening birds, you said that you 
would meet me at Flan Yang Bridge» 
though I have gone there morning 
and evening, still you have not come, 
the wind blowing down the valley 
blows my gown, as I stand and weep, 
emptily weeping, then from the river 
arises the evening mist. 

* 


1 year I wrote you 

urging your return, then again 
this year, begging you to come, 
letters came back, but not you ! 
poplar buds scatter over the green 
below, all round me 1s green ! 
with each halting step, my mind 
fills with a hundred thoughts, 
last year your letter came to me, 
letters, but never you yourself, 
through the screen on my window 
the setting sun gleams, it gleams 
each and every morning it gleams 
mocking me with its gleaming, out 
of the ten promises you made 
nine have been broken ! I sit 
and work out how long you have gone, 
knowtng that the lotus has put out 
its leaves three times since then; 
bitter I know, have been for you 
those years in the purple haze 
of the border, hard for you 
around the yellow Flower mountains. 
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Buddhist Pansil 


L Tre following extract, embodying the test of Pensi! with an English rendering, 
is taken from C1-istmas Humphreys’ “Buddhisn,’’ published as a Penguin: 


tae five rules of morelity, is the name 

g.ven to a recitation used in the 
Theravaca for many purpdses. It is ‘taken’ 
individue ly before a Exddhist Shrine or 
collective y at the beginning of a Buddhist 
meetirg <f any kind. It begms with the Praise 
of the Buddha, thrice repeate 1. This is followed 
by the Refuge formule, also repeated three 
times. Finally come five afirmations difficult 
to translate with an easily memorable phrase. 
A. fuller mean-ng of these ‘Precepts’ taan that 
given below would be : ‘I uncertake the rule 
of trainirg in the renunciation of attachment 
to —the wrong rule of conduct named. 


piii a contraction of Pancha Sila, 


Tte əxact meaning is importan: to the 
Western student, who must clearly understand 


(a) that zais is pot a vow to God or any other © 


Being, kuta solemn under-aking to oneself, 
and (b) Qat it is not even an undertaking never 
to kill oz lie a8 the case xaş be, but a vow, 
taken in silence or aloud, to irain oneself to 
diminish one’s attachment t> the error specified. 
For Buddhism is at all :tmes a reasonable 
Middle ‘Vay, and all tkate man may usefully 
undertake is to wean himsel with diligence 
from the ways of darkness (personal d2sire) and 
to set hamself in the Way o` light. 


Namo tassa Bhagavata Arahata Samma 
Sambudzhassa ! 

(Prase to the Blessed Ome, the Perfect One, 
the full: Self-Enlightened Cne !) 


Budwham scranam gaccadnt 
(I go to the Buddha for Refuge) 


Dhammam saranam gaczuami 
(I gc to the Doctrine for Eefuge) 


Saniham saranam gaccfami 
(I g: to the Order for Refige) 


Dutij-am pi Buddham saranam gacchami 
(Again I go to the Buddha for Refuge) 


Dutijam pi Dhammam saranam gacchami 
(Again I go to the Doctrine for Refuge) 


Duti).am pi Sangham saranam gacchami 
(Agacn I go to the Order for Refuge) 


Tatiyam pi Buddham saranam gacchami 
(A third time I go to the Buddha for Refuge) 


Tatiyam pi Dhammam saranam gacchami 
(A trird time I go to the Doctrine for 
refuge) 


Tatiyam pi Sangham saranam gacchami 
(A tkird time I go to the Order for Refuge) 


Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam sama- 
ciyami 

(I undertake the rule of training to refrain 
trom injury to living things.) 


Adin1tadana yveramani sikkhapadam sama- 
Jivami 

(I urdertake the rule of training to refrain 
‘rom taking that which is not given.) 


Karresu micchahara yeramani sikkhapadam 
‘amadiyami 

(I undertake the rule of training to refrain 
“rom se<ual immorality.) 


Husavada yermani sikkhapadam samadiyami 
(I uadertake the rules of training to refrain 
from falsehood.) 


Sura-Meraya-majja-pamadatthana yeramani 
sthkharadam samadiyami 

(I undertake the rule of training to refrain 
from liquors which engender slothfulness.) 
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Buddhist Pansil 
2. Sir Edwin Arnold’s rendering of Panch Sheel : 


Kill not—for Pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 


Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 


Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 


Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse; 
Clear minds, clean bodies. need no Soma juice. 


Touch not thy neighbnur’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 


—THE LIGHT oF AsIA, BK. VIII, 
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Tax Collection in a Village 


[Tra~-slatcr’s Note:—Uréer the French colo- 
nialist rule, the Viecnamese people suffered 
innumetible hardships. Cne of the worst 
forms c exzloitation was teration: land tax 
and Feat tax :which any person from 18 years 
upwards had to pay}, bott of which were 
extreme 7 heavy. 


The peasant to whom tie exploiting land- 
lord left almost nothing to ive on, had to find 
a sum ol mon:¥ too large foz kim, in order to 
pay, taxzs to the colonialist oppressors. The 
greedy -illage officials amd the mandarins 
availed ~hemsz_ves of these occasions to make 
money t7 exactng extra payments. 


Tkerefore, when the tax ccllections came, the 
peasant, est =eshould be beaten, tortured, 
imprisoned, had to mortgage orsell his house 
or hislazd. As the peasant zoald not pay his 
debts aftsr a mortgage, he fnzlly had to sell 
away his property, or worst «to sell his own 
children. 


But whatevər he did, he could not get 
enouga roney to pay taxes. And the colonia- 
lists and heir lackeys had to resort to every 
means to spee= up the collect.on of taxes. 


The “sllowing passage describes a method 
commonk used by the mancarinsand their 
gang to collect taxes.] 


mandarin is comime to speed up the 

collectzan of taxes, the panicky village 
authoritic: immediately orcer the watchmen 
to arrest zl] tke relations of those absentees 
who have not maid taxes. 


O receiving the news that the district 


In adcition co those wko since the day 
before h:ve bzen detained and subjected to 
tortures at the Village Hcuse, nine more 
persons, amozg them Fha, are brought, 
hands bcund, *o the place wkere taxes are 
being co_ected 
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Since early in the morning, village-crier Moi 
nas been cleaning the place meticulously. The 
Dpium tray, the set of playing cards and left- 
aver from meals, are hidden in a corner. 


At -he entrance to the village, a few trian- 
gular multi-coloured flags are drooping mourn- 
‘ully on either side of the road. The assembled 
village euthorities are waiting under a banyan 
ree. Exactly at the appointed time, a motor- 
‘aris szen approaching, horn blowing. Two 
zig parasols are hastily opened. The car stops. 
The mandarin alights. Besides the clerk, the 
: ergeant, militia-men and office boys who are 
-yell-kncwn people, his retinue comprises a 
stranger who walks behind. 


Immediately on alighting from his car, the 
mandarin, knitting his brows, asks the village 
chief : 


— How much it’s short by ? 
— N_nety-seven piasters, Mr. Mandarin. 


— You all have been working slackly (says 
tae mandarin angrily). Be careful, or PI have 
al of you dismissed. Tell the village watchmen 
ts go to every house and take the cattle on here. 


All mthe gang of ‘village officials have 
buffaloes and scared, they make signs with 
tleir eyes to the village chief. The latter 
o rsequioasly reports : 


— Mz. Mandarin, there is not a single 
biffalo i1 the houses now. All the animals 
hive beer working in the fields since early in 
tte morn nz. 


The chairman of the village committee ex- 
p: cting a favour comes out with a suggestion; 


— Hcnourable Mr. Mandarin, Pl tell the 
cLief watzhman to sound the tocsin to call the 
buffaloes back, 


$: 
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The mandarin nodding says : 

— Sound the tocsin and at the same time 
order the watchmen to goto the fields and 
bring all the cattle here. It’s the only way to 
do the job. 


The mandarin goes onto the platform in 
the Village House, and sits down in a chair, 
putting his hands ona table covered witha 
white tablecloth. A watchman is fanning him 
with a big feather fan. The village officials 
bring the registers to be examined, and while 
the mandarin’s clerk reads aloud the names of 
persons who have not paid taxes, the village 
chief brings before the mandarin a long file of 
men and women with arms tightly bound 
behind their backs. The mandarin vociferously 
reprimands them : 


—How dare you evade taxation ? 


All speak at the same time noisily. The 
clerk, raising his hand, stops them : 

—Silence ! Where is Pham Leiu ? Let 
him speak. 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, I have not 
a single plot of land. I live in a friend’s 
house and till Deputy [to the Provincial Coun- 
cil] Lai’s fields. I thought I had to pay only 
a have-not head tax, but the village chief didn’t 
agree, and had me pay three piasters thirty 
cents. Clear-sighted mandarin, please consider 
my case | 


-The village chief promptly reports : 


—Mr. Mandarin, this fellow owns no land, 
but he was absent from the village for more 
than three months. 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin... 


The mandarin, with threatening eyes, 
shouts : 
-~ ~—Shut up! Slap his mouth ! 


At once, the village chief’s five fingers 
pounce upon Lieu’s cheek, and the poor man’s 
head is all but blown off. 


The clerk calls : 
~—Nguyen Thang. 


*Lunar Calerdar Year. 


But the village chief speaks before Thang 
can answer : 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, this fellow 
would pay only the ordinary head tax, he re- 
fuses to pay the additional tax and the mutual 
aid tax of fifty-three cents, and has been accus- 
ing us of greed and corruption. 


Thang, staring, retorts : 
—The village chief doesn’t say the truth. 


The mandarin’s clerk, pointing at Thang, 
rebukes him: ` 


—Shut up ! 

—Vu Huu Chu ! 

The village chief says : 
—His mother is here. 


An old woman with a completely bald head, 
a deeply wrinkled face, and stiff, lean arms, 
looks at the mandarin grimacingly with imp- 
loring eyes, and salutes him in nodding ‘her 
head, as her arms are tied. 


—Honourable Mandarin, do have pity 
on this 80-year old woman—she says in a 
whisper. “My son died in the twelfth month 
Jast year, and his death was duly reported. 
And now the village chief is telling me to pay 
tax for my son”, 


Whereupon she sobs, her tears flowing 
down her cheeks across her lips distorted by 


crying. 
The clerk, somewhat moved, explains : 


—That’s right, your son died in the twelfth 
month*® last year, but as early as the eleventh 
month* [January] the names of persons 
to pay taxes were written down in the village 
register, and the register has been sent to 
the provincial authorities. A report based 
on this register, has been sent to the Treasury, 
and now the treasury is asking for the tax 
money as entered in the report. 


As the mandarin leaves his seat to go--and 
spit, the village chief, -standing and péinting 
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at the old women, insults her; 


—Demnec crow-hen go on talking ? Why 
didn’t your soa die sooner, in the beginning 
of the el=venth month, last veer? 


Unable 10 contain her anger anc indigna- 
tion, the old woman crizs bittérly, lementing : 


—QOk. my poor child, on, Yoi sich a hu- 
miliatior for me! I nevez snew taat you'd 
not be szared 2ven after you died ! 


Ever-one -s moved, silently looking at the 
sad spectacle. The mandaric steps forward 
and shorts : 


—Shat up ] 


The village chief, with threatering eyes, 
promptly raise; his hand to slap the old wo- 
man. Tae mandarin stops him : 


—Enczugh As for the others, they shall 
go to preon it they don't get money to pay 
taxes. 


All that time, Pha hes b2en anxioasly look- 
fng at tae respected mandarn. He is not 
frightened; oa the contrary, he nas been 
waiting =ager', for his turn to answer, so that 
he may c2nource the vilage chief's greed and 
his arbitzary arests. He 5 certain that the 
mandarix will 3e on his side, as he remembers 
what Deouty Lai taught him tbe othec day. He 
has offer=d tw=nty-five prasters to the mandarin. 
This morzy wil not be lost for nothng. The 
mandarin will <emember him 21d defend him; 
he will p_nish -he village chef. And now the 
mandaric is speaking of pciscn. Tat makes 
Pha procounly disappcinted, and te speaks 
up loudi: 50 23 to draw the mendarin’s atten- 
tion to 


——-Hoazouresie Mr. Mandarm ! 


The mandaria thinks he nas seen Fha some- 
where. Fhais filled with kope, and his heart 
is beating wild. When the mandarin recalls 
who Phas, ke points at tim and tells the 

village chif : 


—The: onz is a well-to-do fellow. Why 
don’t you break his nec wien he do2sn’t pay 
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.nough “or his taxes ? 


The mandarin, turning his eyes towards the 
<ourtyard, sees a watchman with a bloody 
tace, bringing a buffalo from the fields. AU 
the villaze officials look at the animal and the 
vounded man. No one is surprised. 


The watchman comes before the mandarin 
znd reports angrily : 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, on your order, 
we wen: to the fields to seize the buffaloes, 
Cut the animals ran away. Only this one was 
caught, by myself, but I was beaten by the 
Lerdsman. Mr. Mandarin, please do justice 
to me: 


The ‘village chief reports : 
—Tkat is Deputy Lai’s buffalo. 


The mandarin, disappointed, rebukes the 
watchmen : 


—Ycu fool, don‘t you know that it is 
Deputy Lai’s buffalo ? It’s right that you 
siould be beaten. There are many other 
buffaloes in the fields. 


Anotier watchman leads a buffalo to the 
\illage House courtyard. . The stranger who 
i: in the mandarin'’s retinue, on finding that 
tae buffelo does not belong to Deputy Lai, 
hastily goes out and carefully examines the 
animal. Then he returns and tells the 
mandarin : 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, I beg to pay 
ffteen piasters. l 


Then he spreads three five-piaster notes 
tefore the mandarin, whereupon a panicky, 
panting woman rushes into the courtyard— 


—Mr Mandarin, this is my buffalo. I 
have committed no guilt. My taxes have been 
paid. PEase return my buffalo to me. It cost 
me neari” eighty piastezs. 


The mandarin calmly points to the arrested 
p: rsons : 


—You will ask these people to pay you 
Jazer. 


Tax Collection in a Village 


And he raises his chin, as an order to the 
militia-men. The gesticulating woman is 


taken away. Her crying and lamenting and | 


the hissing whip are still heard a long time 
after. 


The mandarin, impatient, asks the village 
chief: 


—-How many buffaloes are there in this 
village ? Why only two have been caught ? 


The village chief is much embarrassed. The 
mandarin turns towards the buffalo trader, 
smiling and whispering something to the man. 
Then he gets up: 


—-Let the village chief take me to houses 
of rich people in this place. 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, we invite you 
to visit Deputy Lai’s house. 


The mandarin, knitting his brows, rebukes: 


—Besides Mr. Nghi, is there no one else in 
the village who gets enough for a living? 


The Vice-Chairman of the Village Council 
reminds his colleague: ; 


-——Ah, let’s go to Nang’s house. 


The village chief then recalls that Nang, 
formerly a deputy-chief of the village, has paid 
only three piasters and three cents, and he 
takes the mandarin to Nang’s house. 


Nang has hardly paid his respects to the 
mandarin when the latter says: 


—You’re a rich man, you should lend 
money to those who have not got enough to 
pay taxes. 

Nang pleads vehemently: 


~—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, the village 
chief did not say the truth. 


The mandarin says nothing, and raises his 


chin to give orders. At once, two militia-men 
detain Nang and his wife in a place, while the 


sergeant and the others search for money ina 
room. 


Nang opposes energetically, pleading with 
vehemence. 


.Calmly, the mandarin asks Nang: 
—Where is your tax payment receipt? 


Nang does not know why the mandarin 
asks for the receipt, and he takes it from his 
money bag and gives it to the officiel, saying: 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, all my money 
has been used to pay taxes. 


Not paying the least attention to what 
Nang says, the mandarin hands the receipt to 
the clerk: 


—If he refuses to lend money, you'll dest- 
roy this receipt, and bring the tax money he 
has paid to the credit of others. And then, 
if he refuses to pay for his own account, PI 
have his house confiscated. 


Nang’s whole body is shaking with anger. 
The sergeant comes from the room, holding in 
his arms four strings of coins and a few bank- 
notes. 

The mandarin is overjoyed. He orders: 

—Count the money. 

Nang, grimacing, protests: 


—Mr. Mandarin, this would be ruinous 
to us. 


—Yow ll lose nothing, so why would it be 
ruinous? Official business is pressing, that’s 
why I have to do in this way. You'll ask those 
who have not paid taxes to give you receipts 
for your money. 


After counting the money, the village com- 
mittee chairman reports : 


—Honourable Mr. Mandarin, we've got 
forty-eight piasters fifty cents. 


The mandarin murmurs: 
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—With ffteen p:asters, that makes sixty- 
three >iasters fifty certs. 


—Ve still need thircv-taree piasters fifty 
cents, says th2 village chiz”. 


Tks maadarin stands 15, and all the others 
follow him. The villaze chief, leading the 
way, takes the group tc ihe house of Mrs. 
Them, a wiicw. The wonen knows that the 
manderin and his group have been searching 
for mcneyin Nang’s hcrse That is why she 
quickl shuts the door wken she sees the group 
makins for her house. Taen she runs to the 
courtyard, trempling the 3-ound and shouting : 


—Help! help ! Bants in Mrs. Them’s 
house . hela! help ! 


She thinks that by Ccinz so, she will be 
rescue. by tke villagers, but she waits in vain. 
The w=tchmen pounce on ihe door. When it is 
open Vide, zhe woman crinbles to the ground, 
as if sticken ty a draught, and crics incoherently. 
She is carried inside the mouse and laid there, 
and th: keys are taken from her pocket. Co- 
ffers end cupboards ar2 opened. The raid 
brings “orty more piasters 


Wk2n Mrs. Them awakens, she cries and 
lament. loucly. The mandarin, somewhat 
moved, explains to her tte humanitarian signi- 
ficance of the money-lencicrz. But the poor 
widow would not unders end the lofty aim of 
the acton imposed upon ber. She cries bit- 
terly iryoking the names cf her dead husband 
and chidrer, 


Unzble to bear the loud lamentation of the 
ungrateful c.tizen, the mandarin tells a militia- 
man.: 


—TL:t’s co then as we id yesterday. 


Imneediate_y, 
houses rear by, and whether their occupants 
are in cr oul, they go in and seize the wooden 
candles-icks, copper cau'crons, and the pigs, 


two mlitia-men go to the 


tiat is all that is worth ten cents upwards, and 
throw all these things into the courtyard of 
Mrs. Them’s house. 


(Crying and lamentation are heard every- 
where ) 


The mandarin, pointing at -he things scat- 
tered :n the courtyard, tells the village chicf: 


—You will arrange among yourselves in the 
village. Woman, you and your family will see 
how much the things are worth, and deduct 
that from the money you lend. And you'll ask 
those who have not paid taxes to give you 
receip:s for the balance. 


Wiereupon, not paying the least attention 
tc the crying and lamentation, the mandarin 
and h:s gang calmly return <o the Village 
House. 


Resting comfortably in a chair, the man- 
darin 3ays in a joyful mood : 


—We could never fulfil our task if we 
didn’t do like that. 


Ard he nods approvingly, murmuring: 


—Truly, the Resident of France [French 
Administrator of the Province] is a great 
poalitic.an. 


Thə village chief obsequiously puts five 
benk-rotes on a plate, and in scratching his 
ears, Says: 


—Honourable Mandarin, but for your good- 
ness tc us, we could never do our task, and 
ths is to show you our gratitude 


The mandarin pockets the money, and leaves. 
From she clerk down to the lowest subordinate 
everyote in the mandarin’s retinue receives 
some ‘transportation money” -hough all of 
them board their master’s car. 


NGUYEN Cona HOAR 


Short Biography of the Author 


Mr. Nguy2n Cong Hoan was born in 1903 in Bac-ninh province 
‘North Vietnam). His first collectioa of novels published in 1924 had 
not yeta aefinite political tendency. Bui since 1928, his works have 
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been characterised by realist criticism and satire directed against 
the feudal class and the colonialists. Among more than thirty published 
books, ‘Actor Tu Ben” (1933), “Two Miserable Fellows” (1936), “The 
Flame of My Heart is Gone” (1937), “Leaves of Pearl and Branches 
of Gold” (1938), “The Peasants and the Landlords” (1954) have deptcted 
the misery of the Vietnamese peasants and the baseness of the colonialtsts 
and the feudal class. 


Utter Misery from which the present excerpt ts made is a novel 
written about the Vietnamese countryside and Vietnamese peasants under 
the French rule. This book, first published in 1938, was withdrawn 
from circulation by orders of the French Popular Front Government; it 
nevertheless came to the hands of readers and was much appreciated. The 
book was published again in 1956. 
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Trends in Ceylon Politics 


sonuch tae end of an epoch as the begin- 

nitg of a new one. Indeed a social 
revoluticn peculiar to Ceylon tas been 
achievec through the democratic process, 
contrary to the prognosticatiors of tie experts 
who clatned zo know everytiing bu.) who in 
reality knew octhing. 


Te: 1926 Genera. E.ection marked not 


The United Peoples =roat ( Mahajana 
Eksath Pezamuna) drewn mamly from the 
Sri Lanka Freecom Party, ceptured the largest 
number :f seats and formed ths Gcvernment 
on a freligious-national-socialis: programme. 
The from Las tke support o° a few independent 
radicals and of working class elements. The 
majority the Government zommani in the 
House fels just short of twc-:hirds. The oppo- 
‘sition paties number six, agree upou nothing 
and are :n conflict among themselves on 
fundame~tels. Never kad thers been sucha 
spectacular elzcżoral success. nor on2 fraught 
with such meening for the ordinary citizen of 
Sri Lank: (Cey-on). 


Since the transfer of power by the British 
to the Czylonese in 1947-43. there aad been 
a pall cver political actmities. Democratic 
principlez, many felt, were being undermined, 
economic justice was be:ng denied ta the vast 
majority of the people anc in the sphere of 
foreign fairs, dangerous coves were made 
to get clcser to the West if no: to perpetuate 
links wh:ch hac been forged under Western 
dominatizn The Buddkist -eligion seemed on 
the declir2 and Buddhist precepts were used as 
a facade for un-Buddnist:c activites. The 
common people seemec convinced that the 
men in pzwer were slowly but surely destroying 
the heriteze of Lanka. They seemec equally 
convinced that only a revoluzion suited to the 
history azd genius of the contry world stem 
the tide. The decisive answer wes given when 
the United Peoples Fron: defeated in no 
uncertain tərms the party m power with its 
unlimited resources, backed ty foreign capitalist 
interests, -ndigenous vested in-cerests, end by at 
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Zast the veiled might of a World Fower. In the 
context of politics, it was not a cefeat but a 
mut, not the eclipse of a party but its 
cxtermiration. 


* $ * 


Ther is no doubt that the present Govern- 
ment d-aws its strength from the common 
man. k isa People’s Government frotified by 
cistenanze from the Buddhist Sangha 
(Driesthcod). Politically it stands ror a strong’ 
rationalism unqualified and uncontaminated 
ty alien influences. It deprecates all forms of 
Western imperialism; it seeks to restore 
the Singhalese language to its proper place, 
tne ancient culture as exemplified in art, music - 
end the drama to its proper role; and—most 
s gnificart—it seeks to give Buddhism the 
satus if aot of a state religion, of the primary 
religion of the nation. The stupendous victory 
cf the Front was a manifestation of the 
cep urge within the people of giving true 
recognition to what has been the greatest 
cvilizing factor in 2500 years of recorded 
Fistory iz., the Buddhist religion. This is not 
tə say that the new Government believe in a 
tueocracr. On the contrary the Government 
is very much alive to the social forzes released 
by modern industry and science and therefore 
every attempt is being made to find a synthesis 
between these forces and the cultural and 
religious points of view; and a tlind appeal 
tc religious sentiments is rejected. 


+ * + 


THE most significant feature in the Gov- 
—  ernment’s foreign policy is the qualified 
alirmaticn of its faith in Panch Sheel and 
cbse collaboration with other Afro-Asian 
Powers. The Prime Minister has repeatedly 
announced that he would follow the line of 
“30n-involvement” and would not align Ceylon 
wth any Power bloc. He coztends that 
Pinch Saeel is not wholly adeqnate as it 
d ses not reckon with the inherent dynamism 
o` Communism, 


Trends in Ceylon Politics 


Specifically, the Government has turned 
to the Peoples Republic of China, to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to the 
eastern European democracies for trade and 
commerce, for cultural relations and mutual 
help. It marks a definite breakaway from 
what had been the diplomacy since the 
British made over. The Government give 
every attention to the shaking off of the last 
shackles in the form of naval and air bases, 
which the British had on unequal terms 
compelled the Ceylonese to grant to them, 
for they feel that no accusing finger doubting 
the freedom of Ceylon could be pointed, once 
these shackles were cast away. In spite of 
reactionary opinion in England and of a coterie 
in Ceylon who thrive on political obscurantism, 
. the vast majority of the people have welcomed 
the Government’s move in this direction. 

It was only the other day that Ceylon was 
admitted a member of the United Nations 
Organisation: it may be some time before she 
comes into her own in international politics. The 
Colombo Powers Conference and the Bandung 
‘Conference had in some measure focussed the 
attention of the world on the role of Ceylon in 
Asian politics. While the country feels that it 
could make no contribution to world peace in 
terms of the old diplomacy based on armed 
strength, it is firmly of the view that by the 
propagation of the principles of Buddhism, by 
creating a synthesis between the Socialist 
philosophy of the West and the Buddhist philo- 
sophy of the East, by elevating the creed of 
non-violence from its place as a philosophy to 
that of a practical code, it could not only ensure 
peace in Asia but even persuade the Western 
countries to refrain from war. 


+ ¥ * 


ON the domestic front the Government is com- 

mitted to a social democratic programme. 
There is a pervading sense of unity and 
liberty which had never been experienced with- 
in living memory. It was more than a coinci- 
dence that the government came into power on 
the eve of Sambuddha Jayanti—marking the 
2500th anniversary of the Parinirbana of the 
Buddha. The coincidence assumes greater 
significance when one considers the fact that 
the very day on which the Buddha departed 
from this world the State of Sri Lanka. came 
into being. While the people are deeply con- 
scious of the categorical imperatives of the age 
in which they are living, which demand socialist 


planning, economic justice, political freedom, 
and social equality, they are nevertheless insis- 
tent that the things of the spirit can alone 
determine the civilization of a country. To 
that end the celebrations of Sambuddha Jayanti 
beginning on May 23rd infused a new spirit, a 
new outlook and a new attitude towards life. 
Verily a Reformation profoundly affecting the 
lives of the people has been visible. There has 
grown a respect for Law and Order never seen 
before. A spirit of general tolerance and good- 
will prevails. A sense that spiritual emancipa- 
tion should be the summum bonum of life 
is all pervasive. There is deeper reflection on the 
teachings of the Buddha. Life has been reduced 
to simpler terms. The outward trammels of 
civilization have been rejected. There is an 
increasing tendency for man to work out his 
own salvation with diligence. The solidarity 
with the other peoples of Asia is strongly evi- 
dent. The perspective of politics has assumed 
an objective level. Allin all, the people have 
dedicated themselves to the truths laid down by 
the Buddha; and though down the centuries 
these truths have undergone change, the people 
accept the eternal validity of the original 
teaching. 


+ * * 


FROM these trends one can draw certain 

conclusions. The people of Ceylan feel that 
the fulfilment of their destiny is at hand. They 
are not oblivious of the difficulties which beset 
their path. They realize that 2500 years of 
recorded history are looking down on them. 
They have seen better days and worse. 
They have witnessed greater triumphs 
and vicissitudes. They have expsrienced inva- 
sions and defeats, yet they are convinced that no 
fanatic whether with the pen or the sword could 
conquer a Buddhist Ceylon. They have learnt 
that in politics as in life there are limits which 
it is prudent to observe. In essence it is the 
Noble Eightfold Path as preached by the 
Buddha that motivates and determines the 
actions of the ordinary man. 

Under the impetus of the new government 
and the new Buddhist era that has dawned, 
organisations, political, social, and economic— 
believing in progress and World Peace have 
come into their own. Activity has been inten- 
sified. The sense of repression experienced for 
a decade has vanished. There is an increasing 
tendency to look outside the country for the 
fostering of goodwill. The international mind 
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A. B. Pe-era 


is growing. - There is a consciousness that if 
Peace in :he world is to te established then 
nationalism should be diverted into proper 
channels. Thereis a belief tnat however great 
national a-h-evements may be in contemporary 
politics, waat matters is the sum total which 
we call “crvihzation.” 


The pzople of Ceylon are today in the 
vanguard -f progressive thcught and action. 
They act ir the belief that what there is of 


purpose in the world, what goodness also, is 
there by the deliberate effort of men. They 
ar in the mood to pledge their allegiance to a 
world organization which both in conduct and 
accion would accept the principles of Panch 
SFeel. Tais doctrine, they hold, is the con- 
tenporary solution to the evils created by rapa- 
cicus and predatory Powers. The people of 
Ceylon march with the peoples of Asia, and of 
the world. for Peace. They are united for a 
stong, Free and Happy Ceylon. 


Tetsuzo Tantkawa 


Indian Impressions 


ing about our stay in India. Our visit 

there was only twelve deys long, but 
during this short stay old India as well as new 
India have impressed medeeply. As soon as we 
arrived in India, we visited Ajanta and Ellora. 
Ajanta I had long wanted to visit and naturally 
the beauty of its frescoes and sculptures im- 
pressed me deeply. But I was moved by the 
splendour of Ellora too—and this was an ex- 
perience I had not expected at all. I was also 
impressed deeply by many sculptures, such as 
the Asoka pillar capital, the sculptures of the 
Mauryan dynasty and those of the Gupta period 
which I saw in the National Museum in Delhi 
and in the Mathura Museum. Monuments and 
beautiful buildings, such as the Qutab Minar 
and the Taj Mahal, were also very impressive 
tome. I was particularly glad to have the 
opportunity to see the Aurel Stein collection 
in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi 
Though this collection cannot be said to be 
“Indian,” we can find therein something very 
akin to Indian art, and I could recognize with 
joy the genealogy of art connecting India and 
China and Further India and Japan. In 
Central Asian art I have seen the collection of 
Aurel Stein in the British Museum, as well as 
the collection of Pellicot in Musée Guimet, but 
I was impressed most by the collection which I 
saw in Delhi. 


| have now arrived at Cairo and am think- 


I admire much Ancient India and the great in- 
fluence which she exercised on world civilization. 
But, at the same time, and even more intensely, 
I admire New India. India is now the leader 
of the Asian Solidarity movement. Shri R.N. 
Agrawala, president of the Delhi Municipal 
Committee, at the reception given by him in 
honour of our delegation, spoke about the 
historical fact that the victory of Japan in the 
Russo-Japanese War, 1905, had impressed the 
Indian public very deeply. He recalled this 
from personal memory of his young days. I 
remember having read a chapter concerning 
the same topic in the autobiography of Premier 
Nehru. I would not here discuss whether the 


victory of Japan in that war has brought us, 
Japanese, happiness or not. Anyhow, it is a 
fact that Japan, intoxicated by this victory, 
adopted towards the brothers of Asia an 
attitude very similiar to that of the European 
powers. The age of conflict by armed forces 
is now past. In the age of atomic power, war 
has lost all constructive significance. I am an 
admirer of Mahatma Gandhi and believe that 
Satyagraha means the denial of violence; and 
Tam convinced that the recognition of this 
very fact is urgently necessary in our pre- 
sent age. In this respect, I express my sincere 
admiration of the great role in world politics 
which is being played by Premier Nehru, as 
the follower of Gandhi, and I believe that 
almost all Japanese intellectuals are supporting 
his “Panch Sheel”. 


At a farewell party, Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru told me about the many difficulties 
India is now facing. Of course, India has many 
difficulties. I can guess it from what I have 
seen in India during so short a stay there. But, 
then undeniably every country has its own 
difficulties, and I firmly believe that India will 
be able to overcome her difficulties one 
by one. I met in India many respectable 
friends of the older generation but at the same 
time I could meet many prominent young 
people. I found the hope of New India in 
those young men in their artless words, eyes, 
gestures and the noble spirit expressed in their 
behaviour. We had the opportunity to attend a 
performance by a student theatre in the 
garden of the Premier’s House, by the kind 
invitation of Premier Nehru. That theatre 
piece was entitled ‘‘Dawn’”’. It reminded me 
incidentally of the poem which had been sung 
by its author Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 
at the reception a few days before, in 
the Constitution Club, by the Indian Com- 
mittee for Asian Solidarity. The title of the 
poem was “Morning” if I am not mistaken. 
New India is now welcoming the Dawn, the 
Morning. 


ol 


Tetsuzo Tanikawa 


I was once deeply impres2d by something 
ĮI read in cne of the books written by Arnold 
Toynbec. In that book Toyabee wrote almost 
as follows. Tke greatest even- im the twentieth 
century is zh Russian Revolcticn and it consti- 
tutes the Impact of the Ozthcdox Christian 


Civilizaticna :n the form of Bolshevism upon- 


the Western civilization. Bu: ncwa far more 
powerful =mpact will te mads upon the 
Western Civilization by Inca and China, 
and compared with this nea big impact, the 
Russian Revolution must be-considered quite 
insignificact. Toynbee naturally expresses his 


- 
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Th 


unique interpretation of history in his own 
teminolegy, and itis not easy to understand 
clearly what the author means I myself think 
hs observations very significant. 


I am row starting from Cairo for Athens, 
ard in my hasty days of journey, I am sorry 
I<annot write more fully. I must conclude 
with a wcrd of thanks for Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nzhru ani many friends in India who showed 
so. much kindness and consideration to the 
Japanese Cultural Delegation for Asian 
Scidarity 


Correspondence 


Victory Of Sunagawa 


Francisco Peace Treaty and the 

Security Agreement between the US 
and Japan were concluded, all the members of 
both the Communist and the Left-wing 
Socialist Partiés in the Diet rose in their seats 
against their ratification. It should be 
admitted, however, that there were by no 
means a large number of the Japanese people 
then who clearly foresaw the danger that such 
treaties might bring to the future of national 
independence and peace in Asia. Many 
showed an indifferent attitude towards coura- 
geous demonstrations carried out by militants 
on the May Day of the following year demand- 
ing independence and peace throughout the 
country. 


S5 When in September 1950 the San 


Although only four years have elapsed 
since then, the Japanese ar have learned 
a great lesson in this period., Especially after 
the achievement of a successful -truce in 
Korea and in Vietnam, those who used to 
believe in demagogic slogans of aggression by 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic of 
China have become already non-existent, On 
the contrary, mutual understanding and 
friendship between Japan and those nations 
are developing rapidly. 


Contrary to these trends, however, the WS 
military forces still occupying Japan under the 
agreements, continue to strengthen their mili- 
tary equipment and baess in Japan. In 
May last they decıded to expand the six 
air bases; one of these is the Tachikawa Air 
Base located about 20 kilometers away from 
Tokyo. 


On the 4th of May the Japanese 
Government, upon the request of the Military, 
decided to send a`notice to the town of 
Sunagawa adjoining the base, so that the 
expansion of the airstrip of about 2,000 feet 
to the north could be made possible by survey- 
ing the lands under the project not later than 
the end of August. Not only the tilling lands 


but also much of the residential area and even 
graveyards inherited from the ancient fore- 
fathers of the town were ruthlessly exposed 
to the bulldozers of the US Military, while no 
one believed in the excuse that this was 
necessary for the defence of the nation. All 
the Japanese people by this time were realizing 
that it was undoubtedly being done for the 
American aeroplanes which carry the Atomic 
and Hydrogen bombs. 


When the Japanese Government forcibly 
tried to survey the lands, guarded by thousands 
of police forces, once in August, and again 
in September, and once again in November, 
almost all the townsmen, the old and the 
young, both men and women, and even 
children followed Mayor Miyasaki, and 


‘stood against the survey with the assistance of 


trade union representatives from all over the 
country. 


The only result that the Government gained 
after surveying three times was to push one 
stick in the land. Neither the batons nor the 
rifles of the police could succeed against the 
peoples” strong solidarity. 


The support of the entire Japanese nation 
to the troubled Sunagawa town was actively 
in evidence when in October, 1956, the govern- 
ment resumed its attempts to carry out the 
fourth survey on the land. The SOHYO 
(General Council of Trade Unions of Japan) 
embracing a 3-million membership was not alone 
in deciding to organize solidarity actions in 
support of the Sunagawa people, as the 
students’ autonomous bodies of most of the 
universities and colleges in Tokyo areas also 
decided to join the struggle against the survey. 
Moreover, a number of intellectuals—writers, 
poets, artists, actors and actresses, and univer- 
sity professors—made strong and touching 
appeals to the entire pouon about their 
actual experiences and observations on the 
incident as they visited the town day after day 
during the bitter struggle. 
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Almzst ic every corner o? Tokyo’s busy 
streets stand people as<ing for contribu- 
tions tc aid funds and taey have received 
oe zarted encouragemeat from the passers- 
y 


Four to five thousand pecple representing 
various walks of life inclucing religious circles 
have beən seen in Sunagawa every day from 
morning till might, amid several hundreds of 
the trad> union banners standing erect, cheering 
and emcoureging the to-vn-colk with their 
chorus cf a song for peace and independence. 


It hes deen a true evid2nce of materializa- 
tion of he feople’s scliderity hand in hand, 
irrespeciv2 of -political, -:deological and 
religious differences. The vigorous “scrum” of 
the huge crcwds hincered and put an end to, 
the surx2ying staff’s despe-ate efforts to break 
into the lanc from the sid of the Air Base. 


On Octcker 12, the axthorities started 
carrying out the survey under zhe protection of 
the pole force. More taar 1,500 policemen 
attackec the unarmed and _  non-resisting 
people with their batcns. 200 were hurt, 
their heads bacly hit and kicked by the heavy 
boots af the police. 


Deszite all this, the survey corps could not 
stake a single measuring scickin the land. The 
followirg day (October 13) the police force 
with ircreased numbers (2009 strong) rushed 
into the crowds more fiercely and 700 were 
injured again. This time the corps managed 
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o stake several sticks in part of the land 
surrounded by the violent police power. 


This is a real tragedy—the Japanese people 
who steod against the US war preparation in 
defence of their native lands must undergo 
aorror of blood-shed caused by the hands of 
the Japanese policemen. This fact has provoked 
he anger of the people throughout the country, 
and one of the policemen has committed 
suicide in the agony of conscience over having 
nad to participte in such a brutality in spite 
of himself. 


Leading newspapers aiid the radio did not 
dare speak for the Government’s policy in 
face of zhe nation-wide wrath, completely isola- 
tiong tte Government. Eventually the author- 
ities heve had to yield and been compelled to 
stop thzir survey half way. 


The people’s victory over the ruthless 
violenc2 has become already clear—but not 
decisively, because the Japanese Government are 
still boand by their promises to the US Military. 
The naion accordingly is demanding cancel- 
lation cf the agreement to expand the base, 
and farther they demand discarding of the 
US-Japan Security Agreement which is the 
very source and origin. of the existing. tragedy - 
and misery. > - 5 


The heroic struggle of the Sunagawa 
people is the prelude to the greater, historic 
struggl2s of the nation for peace and ai 
dence, 


Tokyo  ‘ToKUSABURO DAN `` 


i 
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Solidarity News 


News of Our Movement 


The following summary of the Solidarity movement's progress, 
specially prepared for NEW ASIA, has been received from the 
secretariat of the Asian Solidarity Committee: 


New Delhi on April 6 to 10, 1955, to 

which came 204 delegates from Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lebanon, Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Syria, U.S.S.R., Viet-Nam. M. Rene Capitant, 
former French Minister for Education, attended 
as a special guest. The Conference expressed 
the urge of the Asian peoples for peace and 
friendship, for freedom of the peoples of the 
colonies, for defence of their national sovereignty 
against interference from foreign countries. It 
sent a warm message of greetings to the Bandung 
Conference and gave a ringing call for all 
countries to base their relations on the Panch 
Sheel principles. The delegates showed earnest 
desire in their resolutions and discussions for 
closer economic and cultural contacts. The 
Conference called for an immediate stoppage of 
all tests of nuclear weapons and urged the 
Great Powers to ban the use of nuclear energy 
for destructive purposes and instead to use it 
for the uplift and progress of humanity. 


A Conference of Asian Countries was held in 


The warm feelings for friendship aroused at 
the Conference and the overwhelming desire for 
continuation and expansion of contacts between 
the peoples of Asia gave birth to the idea of 
forming a permanent organization—an Asian 
Solidarity Committee with branches to be set 
up in every Asian country. 


After the return of the delegates to their 
various countries a round of meetings took 
place in each land to report on the decisions of 
the Conference. Everywhere there was an ex- 
cellent response, and everywhere there was 
support for the decisions anda firm resolve 
developed that the contacts between Asian 
peoples, being re-forged after -centuries of 
estrangement and disunity, must be on the firm 
foundation of friendship and equality of work- 


ing together for peace, and for the advancement 
of Asia and the world. It was this same feeling 
which led to the historic Bandung Conference 
wherein Asia showed a new path to the world— 
a path leading to peace based on co-existence 
and tolerance. 


In many of the countries, including India, 
the Panch Sheel Anniversary—June 28, 
when Premiers Nehru and Chou En-lai signed 
the Joint Declaration in 1954—was celebrated. 
On August 6, meetings were held everywhere 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
dropping of the atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. A very successful conference attend- 
ed by delegates from various countries was 
held in Japan. In Delhi people belonging to 
all sections met under the chairmanship of the 
late Shri G.V. Mavlankar, Speaker of the 
Indian Parliament, to express their concern at 
the continuation of the hydrogen bomb tests 
and called for their immediate banning. Every- 
where the demand was voiced that atomic 
energy must be used for peaceful purposes, for 
developing our backward economies, and not 
for destroying the beautiful cities and killing 
the people of Asia. 


The movement for this co-operation 
among Asian countries now began to take a 
more consolidated form. Steps were taken to 
hold conferences and to set up national com- 
mittees in different countries. 


x x x 

In India a very successful National Con- 
ference was held in Hyderabad in October 1955 
attended by 1200 delegates from Bombay, 
Bengal, Delhi, Tamilnad, Mysore, Maharashtra, 
Saurashtra, Malabar, Andhra, Orissa, Punjab, 
Pepsu, Madhya Pradesh, and, of course, 
Hyderabad itself. > 
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Messages to the confererce, containing valu- 
able guicance and advice were received from 
Governc:s or Chief Ministers cf several states, 
from Vice-Chercellors of Universities, Speakers 
of State Assemblies and Councils, State 
Ministers and other persons in “eading positions 
of authccity. Three of the Hyderabad State 
Ministers full, >drticipated in end spoke at one 
or other of ths sessions of the conference. 


A lage namber of Men=bers of Parliament 
belongir2 to = the main parties attended the 
confererze or sent messages of support. Several 
State Lezislatars participated in the delibera- 
tions while special messages came signed by 
nearly al the nembers of the Delhi State Legis- 
lature aad tv over 80 memters of the U.P. 
Legislature. 


Emisent ttgures from all walks of life asso- 
ciated tnemse.\es actively with the conference, 
while tae exthusiasm amorg the common 
people >f all sections in Hydzrabad itself was 
remarkable. 


The Indian Committee for Asian Solidarity 
was set up azd laid out a concrete programme 
of wort in diferent fields. 


In april. the Indian Committee had the 
honour of welcoming a Japanese Cultural 
Delega—on fzr Asian Solidarizy to Bombay and 
Delhi. Reczptions and discussions were 
organised by different orgamisations—Members 
of Pazliament, businessmen, artistes, musi- 
cians and others—for the delegation. 


In August, the Committee held a public meet- 
ing in ew Delhi on the Suez question which 
was acdreseld by leaders of various parties 
who cg led for a peaceful settlement on the 
basis =f Egyztian soveremnt, over the canal 
and coademriag the militery threats. 


The Ccmmittee alsc co-operated in a 
meeting in support of Egypt of Delhi citizens 
called >y the President of -he Delhi Municipal 
Comm ttee. 


In Noveraber a public meeting was held to 
condemn the aggression m Egypt. The speak- 
ers resresemted different political parties and 
organization:. 

A programme of “Asian Evenings” hag 
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keen started, where talks, films, exhibitions, 
musical programmes etc. will be organised to 
tll the people in India about the life of the 
peo dle in other Asian countries. The first such 
Evening was successfuly held on Indonesia 
where two films “Fight for Freedom” and 
“Indonesian Dances” were shown and a talk 
en “Ind nesia’s Role in Asian Solidarity’ was 
given by R. Yasman of the Indonesian 
masa”, 

A new state Branch has been set up in India 
ut Eomby with Shri Mangldas Pakvasa as the 
residert. 

x x xX 

In Japan very important steps were taken to 
sar-y forward the decisions taken at Delhi. A 
~eport om the Japanese Committee says : “We 
are glad to say that the Japanese Asian 
Solidarity Committee was formally inaugurated 
on October 31, 1955. Attending our inaugural 
mesting were not only a number of Diet 
amembe-s and many representatives of economic, 
engineering and cultural circles but also resi- 
deat divlomats in Tokyo and many representa- 
tives of the resident Chinese, Korean and 
‘Viet-Nemese communities. We esteem it a great 
hozour to have been favoured by the presence 
ani addresses of Egyptian Ambassador Osman 
Eteid, Indian Ambassador B.R. Sen and Indo- 
nesian Counsul-General S. Binol. Some repre- 
semtatives of the foreign communities also gave 
us enccuraging speeches. Special mention must 
be mace of the fact that the resident Koreans, 
invited as guests, included those who support 
the South Korean Government as also those 
who pledge loyalty to the People’s Republic in 
North Korea. This clearly indicates that 
the As an Solidarity Committee is based upon 
the cavse of peaceful co-existence, irrespective 
of polizical ideas and social systems. 


“Qar inaugural meeting adopted the Consti- 
tusion and platform of the Japanese Asian 
Sclidavity Committee and the Announcement 
which called for Asian Solidarity and inter- 
nétional co-operation”. 


A very broad and representative committee 
wis established consisting of leading personali- 
ties cf all sections—Democrats, Socialists, 
Liberels and people from various walks of life. 


The Japanese Committee did not rest con- 
tent with this, They organised a delegation 
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for Asian Solidarity composed of the most 
eminent figures in the field of Art, Literature, 
Dance, Music and Education. This Delegation 
visited India, Egypt, and different countries 
in Europe, Soviet Union, China, Korea and 
Viet-Nam in order to build connections with 
their colleagues in these countries. In India 
they were received by the President and the 
Prime Minister and useful contacts were establi- 
shed with different cultural organizations. 


On the delegation’s return to Japan,a 
meeting of 1200 and a dinner were held where 
diplomatic representatives of Egypt, USSR, 
India, and Indonesia spoke. The delegates 
have spoken at various meetings and written in 
magazines about their experiences abroad. 


The Japanese Committee has also organised 
talks on different Asian questions, and has 
issued a statement on the Suez question 
supporting Egypt and calling for peaceful 
negotiations. 


2 * 5 


On February 7, 1956, the Asian Solidarity 
Committee of China was formed at a meeting 
attended by over 1000 people from different 
walks of life in China. Premier Chou En-lai 
graced the occasion by his presence. An 8l- 
member committee was elected with Dr. Kuo 
Mo-jo as Chairman and Mao Tun, Li Teh- 
chuan, Liao Cheng-chih, Liu Ning-I and Liu 
Ke-ping as Vice-Chairmen. 


* * $ 


In the Soyiet Union, on the initiative of the 
Central Asian Republic, a meeting was held 
which setup the Asian Solidarity Committee 
of the USSR with the well-known poet Mirza 
Tursun-Zade as its Chairman. 


* + * 


In Korea a Committee for Asian Solidarity 
was set up on May 31, with Han Ser-Yan, 
writer and Member of Parliament, as the 
Chairman. 


X 
* * t 


The steps to form military pacts in 
the Middle East aroused deep resentment 
among the freedom-loving peoples of the 
Arab world. We have received letters from 
eur delegates and well-known personalities in 


Lebanon and Syria urging the convening of a 
second Asian Conference. 


% + * 


In other countries of Asia as well steps are 
being taken to direct into organised channels 
the movement for Asian Solidarity and 
peace. 


+ * : + 


Apart from exchange of delegations and 
meetings being held on the urgent problems 
facing Asia, conferences and international 
gatherings of different sections are being plan- 
ned independently of the Asian Solidarity 
Committee. 


% 4 * 


In India, a very broad and representative 


.Preparatory Committee of Indian writer has 


called a Conference of Asian Writers. The 
forthcoming event has evoked wide interest 
among writers in India as well as elsewhere. 
The Convenors of the Committee are Dr. Mulk 
Raj Anand, Shri Benarsi Das Chaturvedi, 
M.P., and Shri Jainendra Kumar. 


Last July, the Preparatory Committee meet- 
ing was held with representatives from Burma, 
China, Korea, Nepal, Viet-Nam and India. 
The meeting was opened by Shri V.K. Krishna 
Menon, Minister Without Portfolio in the 
Government of India. This meeting decided 
to call the Conference in the third week of 
December 1956 in New Delhiand invited all 
the Asian countries to send delegates. 


From October, an International Secretariat, 
with representatives from the Arab countries, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Japan, Pakistan, 
and the Soviet Union, set up in Delhi has 
been preparing for the Conference. 


+ * * 


Preliminary steps are being taken to explore 
the possibilities of an Economic Conference of 
the Asian countries sponsored by leading 
businessmen, economists, social workers and 
others interested in the growth of economic 
relations among Asian countries and their 
economic advancement. 


New Delhi: December 10 
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OKINAW<-. 


The Tapase Asian Saddarity Committee 
has issued the ‘allowing staterteat: 


HE rice report consercing the military 

bases in Oxinawa which Las been approved 
by the House Armed Services’ Committee, 
has me wih a nation-w.de opposition in 
Japan, since the rights end living of our 
people, not <c speak of Ok-nawa islanders, 
are beirz cor:ronted with the danger of des- 
truction - becamse of the forciga military forces 
Staticned on ctr soil. 


Acecrding to the report izis planned that 
the Okinawa -slands will be indefinitely separa- 
_ ted from Japen and be Feld by the U.S.A. 

for sira=gic -zasons. ‘Thexeport recommends 
that ths US. Governm2a1t pay land rents 
on a:umpsum basis and win the right for 
indefini= use of the land The report also 
revezls that in additicn tc the 40,000 acres 
which ace already occupied. by the U.S. armed 
forces, they intend to requisition further 
12,000 ezr2s 232 private lan and 20,000 acres 
public ands to turn ther into atom-bomb 
bases. 


Ttc Price zeport not on unilaterally treads 
upon ad crashes the most earnest desire 
of Okin=wa izkanders for reunion with Japan, 
it also zenics Japan her sovereignty over the 
islands; morecver, it depriv2; Okinawa islanders 
of their -ight zo live, throxing them into the 
threat ci atomic war. 


Tte strugzle of the Japane3e people against 
the expxnsion of foreign mLtary bases and for 
their avolitizr is at the :ame time closely 
connected with that of Iceland, Cyprus, 
Ader, ‘ceylom. We can ser that the problem 
of forezn military bases is not only Asia’s 
but alse wordd’s problem. 


Cn June 20 and 25, €20,000 Okinawa 
islanders held “Peoples Rallies” in which 
it is reportec. that severel hundred thousand 
people particpated. Trear fight is now 
being fought by the who. island population, 
regardless of differences of political views. 


The -esisterce struggle in waich rose the Oki- 
nawe isanders in a quiet fry against the U.S. 
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military bases is finding support all over this 
country. 


The Asian Conferenee held in New Delhi’ 
m April 1955 with the participation of 200 
-epresentatives of 14 countries, declared their 
apposition to colonialism and foreign -inter- 
“enlion, in effect as follows :— 


“There are certain areas in Asia where 
cOlonialsm or semi-colonialism still exists 
and where the rights of the people to freedom 
ind selfdetermination are denied and, 
hrough sheer force of arms of foreign 
Powers people are oppressed and sup- 
oressed. . 


“We fully endorse the right of all peoples 
o freedom and we condemn all attempts 
o deny this right and to encroach upon the 
ov2reignty of countries.” 


As a vivid example of such cases, Okinawa 
3 also referred to in the above resolution 
-ogether with Taiwan, Indo-China, Korea, 
"yoa, West Irian and Malaya. The resolu- 
“ior also demands that Okinawa be returned 
sammedietely to Japan. 


It aso must be rememberd that in the 
‘Declaration for Promotion of World 
Peace end Co-operation” adopted at the 
Asian - African Conference at Bandung in 
Apzil 1955, it is stressed that the fundamental 
aunan rights, sovereignty and integrity 


>f territory of each nation must be 
zespected. 

Afte: all, no one can deny that the 
veople of Asia—1,400,000,000 in numbers 


ire One in their keen concern over the Okinawa 
oroblem and in supporting its liberation. 


On this occasion, appealing to the peoples 
əf Asia and the World on behalf of Okinawa 
slanders, we declare that we cannot but exert 
anc unte ourselves to the utmost in carrying 
Dut what all the Japanese people look 
Forward to on the Okinawa problem, this 
peig the only way for us to respond to 
1,4)0,000,000 Asians’ demand, and to promote 
the spirit of Asian solidarity. 


Tokyo: July, 1956, 
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JAPANESE-KOREAN CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


The following joint communique signed 
on July 25th in Pyongyang has been issued by 
representatives of the Korean Committee - for 
Asian Solidarity and the Cultural Delegation 
of the Japanese Committee for Asian Solidarity 
on a visit to Korea: 


HE Cultural Delegation of the Japanese 
‘i Committee for Asian Solidarity, which 
visited the Democratic Peoples Republic of 
Korea at the invitation of the Korean Committee 
for Asian Solidarity and the Korean National 
Peace Committee, stayed in Pyongyang, Korea, 
from the 22nd to the 25th of June, 1956. 


During this period the Cultural Delegation 
of the Japanese Committce for Asian Solidarity 
acquainted itself with the features of the peace- 
ful construction of the Korean people, visited 
cultural institutions and cultural monuments 
and appreciated art performances. 


The Cultural Delegation of the Japanese 
Committee for Asian Solidarity and noted 
writers and artists representing the Korean 
Committee for Asian Solidarity had conver- 
sations in an atmosphere of friendship and 
mutual understanding on questions relating to 
cultural exchange between Korea and Japan. 


The talks were attended on the Korean side 
by writer Han Sul Ya, Chairman of the Korean 
National Peace Committee, Pai Dong Kun, 
Vice-chairman of the Korean Committee for 
Asian Solidarity, Yoon Sung Bok, Vice-chair- 
man of the Korean Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries, poet Pak Pal 
Yang, ballerina Choi Seung Hi, actor Whang 
Chul, literary critic Um Ho Suk, painter Kil 
Jin Sup and music critic Li Hi Rim; and on 
the Japanese side by dancer Tokube Hanayagi, 
leader of the visiting delegation, composer 
Yasushi Akudagawa, drama critic Koji Ozaki, 
ceramist Tokuro Kato, stage director Motoo 
Hatta, sculptor Shin Hongo and critic Tokusa- 
buro Dan, General Secretary of the Japanese 
Committee for Asian Solidarity—all members 
of the delegation. 


At the talks it was noted with satisfaction 
that since the Conference of Asian Countries 
held in New Delhi and the Asian-African 


Conference in Bandung the desire of the Asian ‘ 
peoples for further strengthening the under- 
standing and friendly relations among Asian 
countries and for promoting cultural exchange 
among nations was being gradually realized, 
and it was agreed-that particularly the norma- 
lization of relations between Korea and Japan, 
which had cultural relations for thousands of 
years and which are geographically adjacent 
to each other, must be realized at the earliest 
date on the principle of: peaceful co-existence. 


Stressing that the armistice agreement in 
Korea must be strictly observed so that the 
armistice would inevitably be turned into an 
abiding peace, the two sides expressed the con- 
viction that the efforts of the peoples of the two 
countries for the attainment of freedom and 
complete independence would contribute 
to the relaxation of tension in the Far 
East and to the strengthening of peace and 
friendly relations among nations, 


(1) On the basis of the common conviction 
that it would be greatly conducive to the 
normalization of relations further to promote 
cultural exchange the two parties acknowledged 
at the talks that it was necessary to 
strengthen, as a first step, the relations between 
the cultural workers in various fields such as 
literature, drama, dance. music and fine arts of 
the two countries and then, to exchange dele- 
gations. Proceeding from this, the Korean 
side expressed the desire to invite noted writers, 
artists and dramatic companies of Japan on 
the occasion of the Second Korean Writers 
Congress to be held in the coming autumn in 
Pyongyang and the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the Korean State Theatre to be 
marked in the early part of 1957, and the 
Japanese side manifested its readiness to make 
efforts for bringing the invitation into effect. 


(2) At the talks the two parties agreed 
that it was most necessary further to broaden 
the mutual exchange of literary works, books 
and periodicals, paintings, sculptural works, 
applied arts and data on literature and arts of 
the two countries and to strengthen and develop 
the work of introducing and publishing trans- 
lations of the best works turned out by the two 
countries. 


The Korean side will translate and publish 
within this year the best works of Japanese 
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' writers recommended by the Japanese side and 
the Japanese s.ce will endeavour to translate 
and pub-ish ths best works cf Korean writers 

_ recommenced by the Korean sde. 


(3) Cons-dering that it isin the interests 
of strengthenteg the cultura. relations between 
the two courtries to corcuct regularly the 
exchang> cfart groups, plartexts, films, musical 
notes and reczrds, the two des agreed at the 
talks thet the Xorean side would invite, asa 
first step, excellent dence groups of Japan 
within tais year and the Japanese side would 
make forts 7> invite the ChciSeung Hi Dance 
Group: of Korea in the nea: future. 
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r4) Inthe field of fine arts the two sides 
"orld endeavour to exchange with cach other 
>aintings, works of sculpture, handicraft and 
reyemics and hold exhibitions within 1957. 


The representatives of the Korean Commi- 
‘tee for Asian Solidarity and the Cultural 
Jelzgation of the Japanese Committee for 
Asian Solidarity on a visit to Korea express 
atisfaction with the agreement reached at the 
alks. They will make positive efforts in the 
‘uture for further strengthening ‘cultural 
sxcaange between Korea and Japan. 


Pyongyang : June 25th, 1956 





uez Documents 


For the reader interested in tha background material to the Suez crisis we offer here a 
selection of Documents, beginning with the Charter of Concession for the Construction 
of the Grand Maritime Suez Canal granted by Mohammed Said Pasha, Viceroy of 


Egypt (January 5, 1856) : 


the 30th November 1854, by which we 

have granted to our friend M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps exclusive power to constitute and 
direct a Universal Company for cutting the 
Isthmus of Suez, opening a passage suitable for 
large vessels, forming or adapting two sufficient 
entrances, one on the Mediterranean, the other 
on the Red Sea, and establishing one or two 
ports, as the case may be : 


(ie 208 Now our charter bearing date 


- M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, having represen- . 


ted to us that in order to constitute a company 
as above described under the forms and condi- 
tions generally adopted for companies of that 
nature, it is expedient to stipulate before hand 
by a fuller and more specific document, the 
burthens, obligations and services to which 
that company will be subjected on the one 
part, and the concessions, immunities, and 
advantages to which it will be entitled, as also 
the facilities which will be accorded to it for 
its administration, on the other part : 


Have decreed as follows the conditions of 
the concession which is the subject matter of 
these presents. 


A—CHARGES 


ART. 1. The Company founded by our 
friend M. Ferdinand de Lesseps in virtue of 
our charter of the 30th November 1854, shall 
execute at its own cost, risk and damage all 
the necessary works and construction for the 
establishment of : 

Ist. A canal navigable by large vessels 
between Suezon the Red Sea, and 
the Gulf of Pelusium on the Medi- 
terranean ; i 
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I. Charter of 1856 


2nd. A canal of irrigation adapted to the 
river traffic of the Nile, joining that 
river to the above-mentioned Mari- 
time Canal ; 

3rd. Two branches for irrigation and sup- 

ply, striking out of the preceding 

Canal, and in the direction respecti- 

vely of Suez and Pelusium. 


The works shall be completed within the 
period of six years, unavoidable hindrances 
and delays excepted. 


ART. 2. The Company shall have the 
right to execute the works they have under- 
taken, themselves and under their own 
management, or to cause them to be executed 
by contractors by means of public tender or 
private contract under penalties. In all cases, 
four-fifths of the workmen employed upon 
these works shall be Egyptians. 


ART. 3. The Canal navigable by large 
vessels shall be constructed of the depth and 
width fixed by the scheme of the International 
Scientific Commission. 


Conformably with this scheme, it will com- 
mence at the port of Suez ; it will pass through 
the basin of the Amer Lakes and Lake Timsah, 
and will debouche into the Mediterranean at 
whatever point in the Gulf of Pelusium may be 
determined in the final plans to be prepared 
by the engineers of the Company. 


ART. 4. The Canal of Irrigation adapted 
to the river traffic, according to the terms of 
the said scheme, shall commence in the vicinity 
of the city of Cairo, follow the valley (Wadee) 
of Tomilat, (ancient land of Gessen), and will 
fall into the Grand Maritime Canal at Lake 
Timsah, ` ` 
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ART. 5. The branches from the above 
Canal skall sxzike out fror rt above the de- 
bouchur2 intc Lake Timsal. from which point 
they sha.l proceed, on one side to Suez, and 
on the cther to Pelusium, pazai.el to the Grand 
Maritima Canal. 


ART. 6. Lake Timsah shall be converted 
into an inlanc harbour cepable of receiving 
vessels of the highest tonnage. 


The Company shall moreover be bound, 
if necessary : Ist. To corstruct a harbour of 
refuge at the entrance of the Maritime Canal 
into the Gulf of Pelus:um Znd. To improve 
the por: and -oadstead of Euez so that it shall 
equally afforc a shelter to vessels. 


ART. 7. The Maritime ‘Tanal, the ports 
connec ed therewith, as alec the Junction Canal 
of tke Nile =rd the bramcn Canals, shall be 
permarently maintainzd ia good condition by 
the Companr and at their expense. 


ART. 8. The owners ci contiguous lands 
desicous of --rigating their property by means 
of water-coucses from the Company’s canals 
shall abtain permission so to do in considera- 
tion of the payment of cm .ndemnity or rent, 
the arrount “hereof shal te fixed according 
to Artcle 17 hereinafter recited. 


AET. 9. Wereserve tae right of appoint- 
ing at the ficial headqiariters of the Com- 
pany a special commissiot2r, whose salary they 
shall pay ami who shell tepresent at the Board 
of Directioz the rigats and interests of the 
Egyptian Governmen: in the execution of these 
presents. 


If the principal office of the Company be 
established 2.sewhere thaa ic Egypt, the Com- 
pany shall be representec at Alexandria by a 
superior agent furnished wiih necessary powers 
for s:curinz the proper management of the 
concern and the relation: of the Company with 
our Government. 


B—CONCESSIONS 


a 


ART. i For the ccnstruction of the 
Canels and their depeiteacies mentioned in 
the foregoing articles, ths Egyptian Government 
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grarts tc the Company, free of impost or rent, 
tie use and enjoyment of all lands not the 
Lroperty of individuals which may be found 
Lecessary. 


It likewise grants to the Company the use 
‘ind enjoyment of all uncultivated lands not 
he property of individuals which shall have 
yee1 irrigated and cultivated by their care 
anc at their expense, with these provisos: Ist. 
That lends comprised under the latter head 
shall be free of impost during ten years only 
io date from their being put in a productive 
condition; 2nd. That after that period, they 
shell be subject for the remainder of the term 
of concession, to the same obligations and 
imposte to which are subjected under like 
circumstances, the lands in other provinces of 
Egypt; 3rd. That the Company shall after- 
wards, themselves or through their agents, 
continte in the use and enjoyment of these 
lards and the watercourses necessary to their 
fertilisetion, subject to payment to the Egyptian 
Government, of the imposts assessed upon 
lands under like conditions. 


ART. 11. For determining the area and 
bcundaries of the lands conceded to the 
Company under Art. 10. reference is made to 
the plens hereunto annexed, in which plans 
tbe lard conceded for the construction of the 
Canals and their dependencies free of impost 
or renz, conformably to Clause 1., is coloured 
black, and the land conceded for the purpose 
of cultivation, on paying certain duties con- 
fcerma>dly with Clause 2 is coloured blue. 


All acts and deeds done subsequently to 
our charter of the 30 November, 1854, the 
efect of which would be to give to individuals 
as against the Company, either claims to 
comp2nsation which were not then vested in 
the cwnership of the lands, or claims to com- 
pensation more considerable than those which 
tae owners could then justly advance, shall be 
considered void. 


ART. 12. The Egyptian Government will 
deliver to the Company, should the case arise, 
all lands the property of private individuals, 
wherzof possession shall be necessary for the 
execution of the works and the carrying into 
effec. of the concession, subject to the payment 
of just compensation to the parties concerned. 
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Compensation for temporary occupation or 
definitive appropriation shall as far as possible 
be determined amicably; in case of disagree- 
ment the terms shall be fixed by a court of 
arbitration deciding summarily and composed 
of : Ist. an arbitrator chosen by the Company; 
2nd. an arbitrator chosen by the interested 
parties; 3rd. a third arbitrator appointed by us. 


The decisions of the court of arbitration 
shall be executed without further process, and 
subject to no appeal. 


ART. 13. The Egyptian Government grants 
to the leasing Company, for the whole period 
of the concession, privilege of drawing from 
the mines and quarries belonging to the public 
‘ domain, without paying duty, impost or com- 
pensation, all necessary materials for the 
construction and maintenance of the works 
and buildings of the undertaking. It moreover 
exempts the Company from all duties of 
customs, entrance dues and others, on the 
importation into Egypt of all machinery 
and materials whatsoever which they shall 
bring fnom foreign countries, for employment 
in the construction of the works or working 
the undertaking. 


ART. 14. We solemnly declare for our 
part and that of our successors, subject to the 
ratification of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
that the Grand Maritime Canal from Suez to 
Pelusium and the ports appertaining thereto, 
shall always remain open as a neutral passpge 
to every merchant ship crossing from one sea 
to another, without any distinction, exclusion, 
or preference of persons or nationalities, on 
payment of the dues and observance of the 
regulations established by the Universal Com- 
pany lessee for the use of the said Canal and 
its dependencies. 


ART. 15. In pursuance of the principle 
laid down in the foregoing article, the Universal 
Company can inno case grant to any vessel, 
company, or individual, any advantages or 
favour not accorded to all other vessels, com- 
panies, or individuals on the same conditions. 


ART. 16. The term of the Company’s 
existence is fixed at 99 years, reckoning from 
the completion of the works and the opening 
of the Maritime Canal to large vessels. 


At the expiration of the said term, the 
Egyptian Government shall enter into posses- 
sion of the Maritime Canal constructed by the 
Company, upon condition, in that event, of 
taking all the working stock and appliances 
and stores employed and provided for the 
naval] department of enterprise, and paying 
to the Company such amount for the same 
as shall be determined either amicably or by 
decision of sworn appraisers. 


Nevertheless, if the Company should retain 
the concession for a succession of terms of 
99 years, the amount stipulated to be paid to 
the Egyptain Government by Article 18, here- 
infater recited, shall be raised for the second 
term to 20 percent. for the third term to 
25 per cent., and so on augmenting at the 
rate of 5 per cent for each term, but so as 
never to exceed on the whole 35 per cent of 
the net proceeds of the undertaking. 


ART. 17. To indemnify the Company for 
the expenses of construction, maintenance and 
working, charged upon them by these presents, 
we authorize the Company henceforth, and 
during’ the whole term of their lease, as deter- 
mined by clauses] and 3 of the preceding 
Article, to levy and receive for passage through 
and entrance into the canals and ports there- 
unto appertaining, tolls and charges for 
navigation, pilotage, towage or harbour dues, 
according to tariffs which they shall be at liberty 
to modify at all times, upon the following ex- 
press conditions : 


Ist. That these dues be collected, without 
exception or favour, from all ships 
under like conditions ; 

2nd. That the tariffs be published three 
months before they come into force, 
in the capitals and principal commer- 
cial ports of all nations whom it may 
concern ; 
3rd. That for the simple right of passage 
through the Canal, the maximum toll 
shall be 10 francs per measurement 
ton on ships and per head on passen- 
gers, and that the same shall never be 
exceeded. 


The Company may also, for granting the 
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privilege :f establishing watzr-cources, upon 
the request of:ndividuals by virtue cf Aricle 
8, receive dues. according to tariffs to be 
hereafter sett.ed) propor-tonable to the 
quantity c? water diverted anc the extent of the 
lands irrigated. 


ART. 18 Nevertheless, in cons:deration 
of the conzessic-s of land and other advantages 
accorded 10 the Company ty the preceding 
Articles, ve 1eserve on bebal c7 the =gyptian 
Government a claim of 15 percent. on the 
net profits of vech year, ecccrding to the 
dividend s=ttled and declared sy the General 
Meeting c? Shareholders. 


ART. 19. “he list of Foundation Mem- 
bers who Lave contributed b= their exertions, 
professionel “abours, and cap tal to the realiza- 
tion of the undertaking before the establish- 
ment of tk- Company, shall >+ settled by us. 


After ‘he said payment :o the Egyptian 
Governmerct, according to Article 18 atove re- 
cited, there shall >e divided out of the net annual 
profits of tne undertaking, one skare of 10 per 
cent. among the Foundation Members or their 
heirs or asägns. 


ART. 2. I=dependently ov the time neces- 
sary for the execution of the works, ouz friend 
and auth:rized agent, M. Ferdinend de 
Lesseps, sia'll preside over and dirsct the 
Company, as <riginal fourder, duriag ten 
years frem :hs fist day on which the term 
of concessi:n for $9 years shal tegin `o run, 
by the terms of Article 16 abcve contained. 


ART. 21. The Articles of Association 
hereunto annexed of the Company, established 
under the title of THE SUEZ MARITIME 
CANAL JNIVERSAL COMPANY, are here- 
by approved, andthe present approval shall 
heve force as an authority for its constitution 
in the form of Sociétés Anonymes, to date 
frem the day when the entire capital of the 
Cempany shall be completely subscribed. 


ART. 22. In witness of the interest which 
we feel in the success of the undertaking, we 
promise to the Company the loyal co-operation 
of the Egyptian Government; and we 
exoressly, by these presents, call upon the 
functionaries and agents of all our administra- 
tive departments to give aid and protection at 
all times to the Company. 


Our eagineers, Linant-Bey and Mougel- 
Be*, whose services we place at the disposal 
of he Company for the direction and conduct of 
the works ordered by the said Company, shall 
ha-e .the superintendence of the workmen, 
and shall be charged with the enforcing of 
regulations respecting the execution of the 
waks. 


ART. 23. All provisions of our Charter 
of -he 30th November 1854, and others which 
are inconsistent with the clauses and conditions 
of che present book of charges, which alone 
shal constitute the law in respect of the 
corcession to which it applies, are hereby 
revoked. 


Done ai Alexandria, January 5, 1856. 


II. From the 1866 Agreemznt 


The following Z crticles figure in the Agreement of 1866 between 
the Egyptian Goverrenent and tve Suez Canal Company : 


ARTICLE 12 : Itis agreec upon that the 
establishment of customs serviccs should in no 
way interfev2 with the exemptida irom customs 
duties grarred <> ships of ell nationalities 
passing threagh cae canal withou: differentia- 
uon, exclusion cz preference ci ny body or 
nationality. 

ARTICLE 14: In order tra: the honest 
execution of tte agreements between the 
Company and the Egyptian Gcvernment may 
be assured, the Esvptain Gove-mment is vested 
with the rig-t of eppointing a spezial delegate 
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to the Company at its own expense at those 
site: where work is carried on. 


ARTICLE 16: Since the Universal Com- 
pany of the Maritime Suez Canal is an 
Egyptian Company, it remains subject to the 
law: and usages of the country. However, 
regerding its constitution as a company and 
the relations of shareholders among them- 
selvzs, itis—in virtue of a special convention 
——geverned by the laws regulating joint stock 


_ companies. It has been agreed that all dis- 


putes resultng thereof will be submitted to 
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arbiters in Paris for judgment and with appeals 
before the Imperial Court of Paris as being 
a super arbiter, 


As regards the disputes that arise in Egypt 
between the Company and individuals of what- 
ever nationality, these must be referred to 
Egyptian courts and their procedure be subject 
to Egyptian law, usages and treaties. 


Workers and other individuals subject to 
the Administration of the Company will be 


tried before Egyptian courts and in accordance 
with Egyptian laws and treaties. This applies 
to all contraventions and disputes where 
either or both parties concerned would be 
Egyptian. Should all parties to the dispute be 
foreigners, the case will be subject to the 
established procedure. 


All notifications addressed to the Company 
by any of the parties interésted will be valid 
when dispatched to the Company’s office at 
Alexandria. 


HI. Convention of 1888 


The Governments of Great Britain, Austria, Hungary, Spain, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Turkey, “desirous to 
come to an agreement among themselves to establish a 
definite arrangement ensuring the freedom of the Suez 
Canal by all powers and at all times, and to complete the 
arrangement for this purpose assessed by the Firman issued 
by the Court Supreme on February 22nd 1866 endorsing the 
concession granted by the Khedive,” through their represen- 
tatives signed the following convention on October 29, 1888: 


ARTICLE 1: The Maritime Canal of 
Suez will remain continuously free and open 
in time of peace and also in time of war before 
all vessels whether commercial or military 
without any discrimination between their 
nationalities. 


Accordingly, the great powers hereby 
contracting have agreed not to impair by any 
means the freedom of the use of the Canal 
both in time of peace and in time of war. ` 


The Canal will never be subjected to. the 
right of naval blockade. 


ARTICLE 2: The contracting powers in 
view of their realization of the necessity of the 
fresh-water canal and the need of the maritime 
canal for it, have declared that they have been 
informed of the pledges of H.H. the Khedive 
to the Universal Company of Suez Canal 
regarding the fresh-water Canal which pledges 
are stipulated in the agreement convened on 
March 18th, 1863, consisting of one prelude 
and four articles. 


_ The contracting powers undertake not to 
infringe the security (safety) of the Canal and 


its subsequent branches nor to attempt block- 
ing the same. 


ARTICLE 3: The undersigned powers 
equally undertake not to impair the installa- 
tions, equipments and works regarding the 
maritime canal and the fresh-water Canal. 


ARTILCE 4: Seeing that the sea canal 
remains a free waterway in wartime even for 
the passage of ships which belong to comba- 
tant countries, in accordance with Article I of 
this agreement the contracting countries have 
undertaken not to exercise any war rights or 
take any hostile action or any action which 
may obstruct navigation in the canal or in the 
ports leading to the canal or in a circle which 
has three-mile sea perimeter outside these ports, 
even if the Ottoman State is one of the 
combatant countries. Warships of the 
combatant countries inside the canal or in 
the ports leading to the canal are forbidden 
to take supplies or stores except in quantities 
which meet their absolute minimum require- 
ments. The passage of these ships through 
the canal must take place within the shortest 
possible period and they must not stop except 
when technically necessary. The time during 
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which they may stop in Port Said or in the 
Gulf of Suez must not excezd 24 hours in the 
case of orce] stoppage. In this case they 
must sax atthe earliest possible opportunity 
and 24 Fours must elapse between the exit of 
one combatant warship from a port of entry 
and the ailing of another enemy warship. 


ART CLE 5 : Combatant countries must 
not in wortime embark or disenbark, or load 
or unloac in the canal, or ir any port leading 
to the canal armies or ecuipments or war 
materials. Brt in the event of an unforeseen 
obstructicn of the canal it may be permissible 
to embarz armies in ports of entry on condi- 
tion that his takes place in lots, each lot not 
exceeding a thousand men with their war 
equipmen. 


ARTICLE 6 : In all cases booty will be 
subject ta the same regulaticns as those laid 
down for comtatant countries. 


ARTICLE 7 : No power has the right to 
keep warstips in the waters of the Canal 
including he Timsah Canal and the Lakes. 
But warshtps may be permited to stand in 
the ports kading to Port Sati and Suez on 
condition that they do nat exceed two in 
number for eve-y state. 


Countres ir a state of wer do not have 
this right. 


ARTICLE 8: The signatories of this 
Treaty take it upon themselves to execute to 
the letter -ñe articles of this Treaty. In case 
anything hzppers that constitute: a threat to 
Navigation in the Canal and œn the request of 
three of t-e signatories, all the signatories 
under the c1airmanship of their senior may 
sit to exam ne this particular 2vent, They are 
then to inform the Khedive of what they 
chink of thz issu2 under discussion. 


The sigratories have the right to either 
undo any acticr or disband any gatherings 
on the banks of zhe Canal which they think 
is likely to interfere with navigation in the 
Canal. 


ARTICLE 9 : The Egyptt&in Government 
within the limits of its authority derived from 
tie FIRMAN and the terms of this convention 
takes the xecessary steps tc ensure the im- 
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>dlementation of the present Treaty. 


In the case that ample and necessary means 
¿re unavailable to the Egyptian Government, 
the Egyptian Government must call for assist- 
ence from the Ottoman State which will have 
t cake the necessary steps to respond to 
that calland communicate the case to the 
sates undersigning the London Declaration 
cated March 17th 1885, and if need be, hold 
consultations with them regarding the case. 


The provisions in articles 4 and 5, 7 and 8 
will aot contradict the procedure to be taken in 
azco-danze with this Article. 


ARTICLE 10: Inno way will the impli- 
cztions o` articles 4, 5, 7 and 8 conflict with the 
p-ocedure taken by his Majesty the Sultan, 
tte Ehed ve (within the limits of the FIRMANS 
inveszing ais Highness with power) to defend 
Egyp: ard maintain the public security 
there:n. 


Shoulc the Imperial Sultan or the Khedive 
fird iz necessary to exercise the exceptional 
pcwers vested in him on account of this article 
the Ottoman Empire has for this purpose to 
communicate with the powers ratifying the 
London Declaration. 


ARTICLE 11 : Measures applicable in the 
cass mentioned in articles 9 and 10 of the 
Treaty should not constitute any obstacle to 
narigationin the Canal. 


In the cases mentioned itis prohibited to 
set up any fortifications contrary to what is 
meaticned in Article 8. _ 


ARTICLE 12: Bearing in mind the 
pritciple of equality that should govern the 
use of che canal and which is really one of the 
bas«s cf ths Treaty, the Contracting Powers 
hav: agreec that none of them should gain 
any territorial or economic benefits or get 
any privileges in any international agreements 
that might be signed at any future time. 


The rights of Turkey—being the power that 
has teritor al sovereignty—should always be 
resp-cted. 


E is agrzed that the implications of the 
four articles mentioned willin no way conflict 
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with the procedure taken by the Ottoman 
Empire to defend her position in the Eastern 
banks of the Red Sea. 


ARTICLE 13: With the exceptions of 
the obligations provided for in this Treaty 
no encroachment is legalised on the rights 
of sovereignty or prerogatives deriving from the 
FIRMANS. 


ARTICLE 14: The powers concerned 
agree that the obligations here stated will in 
no way be limited by the period conceded to 
the Suez Canal Company. 


ARTICLE 15 : The articles of this Treaty 
will in no way conflict with the Health condi- 
tions and regulations in usage in Egypt. 


ARTICLE 16: The contracting parties 
shall undertake to communicate this Treaty to 
the Powers which did not ratify it, which 
powers must be invited to join the Treaty. 


ARTICLE 17: This Treaty must be 
ratified and the documents exchanged in 
Constantinople within one month or less if 
possible. 


IV. Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1954 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
“of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Government of the Republic of Egypt. 


Desiring to establish Anglo-Egyptian 
relations on a new basis of mutual undersrand- 
ing and firm friendship. 


Have agreed as follows : 
ARTICLE 1. 


Her Majesty’s Forces shall be completely 
withdrawn from Egyptian territory in accord- 
ance with the Schedule set forth in Part “A” 
of Annex 1 within a period of twenty months 
from the date of signature of the present 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
declare that the Treaty of Alliance signed in 
London on the 26th of August, 1936, with the 
Agreed Minute, Exchanged Notes, Convention 
concerning the immunities and privileges 
enjoyed by the British Forces in Egypt and all 
other subsidiary agreements, is terminated. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Parts of the present Suez Canal Base, 
which are listed in Appendix A to Annex II, 


shall be kept in efficient working order and ` 


capable of immediate use in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 4 of the present 


Agreement. To this end they shall be organiz- 
ed in accordance with the provisions of 
Annex Í. 


ARTICLE 4. 


In the event of an armed attack by an 
outside power on any country which at the 
date of signature of the present Agreement 
is a party to the “Treaty of Joint Defence” 
between Arab League States, signed in Cairo 
on the 13thof April, 1950, or on Turkey, 
Egypt shall afford to the United Kingdom such 
facilities as may be necessary in order to 
place the Base on a war footing and to operate 
it effectively. These facilites shall include the 
use of Egyptian ports within the limits of what 
is strictly indispensable for the above-men- 
tioned purposes. 


ARTICLE 5. 


In the event of the return of British Forces 
to the Suez Canal Base area in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 4, these forces 
shall withdraw immediately upon the cessation 
of the hostilities referred to in that Article. 


ARTICLE 6. 


In the event of a threat of an armed attack 
by an outside power on any country which at 
the date of signature of the present Agreement 
is a party tothe Treaty of Joint Defence bet- 
ween Arab League States or on Turkey, there 
shall be immediate consultation between Egypt 
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and the United Kingdom. 
ARTICLE 7. 


The Govermment of the Republic of Egypt 
shall afford ovzrflying, landing and servicing 
facilities or notified flights of aircraft under 
Royal A:: Foree control. zor the clearance 
of any flizhts of such aircra 1, the Government 
of the Republi: of Egypt snall accord treat- 
ment no 2ss favourable thar tkat accorded to 
the aircre:t of ny other forzign country with 
the exception cf states parties to the Treaty of 
Joint Def2nce between Arab League States. 
The landing‘and servicing fecilities mentioned 
above shal be afforded at Egyptian Airfields 
in the Suez Canal Base Area. 


ARTICLE &. 


The two Co-tracting Governments recognise 
that the Scez Maritrme Canal, which is an 
integral pact of Egypt, is a waterway economi- 
cally, ccmmercially and strategically of 
international importance, and express the 
determinaton to uphold the Convention 
guranteeing the Feedom of navigation of the 
Canal signed at Constantinople on the 29th of 
October, 1588. 


ARTICLE 9. 


(a) The United Kingdom is accorded the 
right to move any British equipment into or 
ut of the Base at its discretion. 


(b) Theze she | be no increase above the 
level of supalies as agreed upor in Part “C” of 
Annex HI without the consent of the Govern- 
ment of the Repudlic of Egypt. 


ARTICLE 10 


The pres=nt Azreement does nct affect and 
shall not be ntercreted as affectinz in any way 
the rights acd ob_ zations of the parties under 
tie Charter of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The annexes and appendices to the present 
agreement shall be considered as an integral 
part of i. 


ARTICLE 12. 


_ (a) Tre present Agreement shall remain 
it force for the period of seven years from the 
date of ifs signature. 


(b) During the last twelve months of that 
p riod the two Contracting Governments shall 
ccnsult tcgether to decide on such arrange- 
ments as nay be necessary upon the termina- 
tien of the Agreement. 


(c) Urless both the Contracting Govern- 


ments agree upon any extension of the Agree- _ 


ment it skall terminate seven years after the 
da-e of signature and the Government of the 
Urited Kingdom shall take away or dispose 
of zheir property then remaining in the Base. 


ARTICLE 13. 


The present Agreement shall have effect as 
thcngh it kad come into force on .the date of 
signature. Instruments of ratification shall be 
excianged in Cairo as soon as possible. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF THE UNDER- 
SICNED, being duly authorised thereto, have 
sigred the present Agreement and have affixed 
thezeto ther seals. 


Done al Cairo, this 19th Day of October, 
195-, in duplicate, in the English and Arabic 
languages, both texts being equally authentic. 


A. NUTTING GAMAL ABDEL 
NASSER 
R.CS. STEVENSON ABDEL HAKIM 
AMER 
E.R BENSON ABDEL LATIF EL- 
BOGDADI 


SALAH SALEM 
MAHMOUD FAWZI. 
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“Doctrine” 


ominously, persists. The Suez has re- 

opened, and may soon claim the nor- 

mal amount of traffic. But though 
the talk of boycott has proved hollow, dis- 
agreement over its use and control continues 
and may in all likelihood be debated afresh. 
No solution has yet been found to the Israeli- 
Egyptian differences. 


Tin in the Middle East obstinately, 


For the present, however, there is an 
easing of the Suez tension. But smoothness here 
only brings into view an ugly bulge next door, 
in Jordan. This young small, Arab Kingdom 
is today torn by conflict—and it would seem 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine so far from 
eliminating Middly East conflicts has become 
a direct and immediate source of conflict in 
this unhappy country which at the time of 
writing seems perilously near the point of 
conflagration. 


In Jordan the crisis between the youthful 
monarch—the 21-year old King Hussein— 
and Premier Suleman Nabulsi arose directly out 
of differences over the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and the mission of Mr. Richards as the 
travelling salesman for the Doctrine. In the 
first election of the new state of Jordan, in 
October last, the National Socialist Party, 
polling better than any other, took office with 
its leader Suleman Nabulsias Premier. It was 
Nabulsi who arranged early this year the Arab 
subsidy that enabled the new small state to 
dispense with that from the British Govern- 
ment. Imperialists in Britain were not happy 
over this development or over the exit of 
Glubb Pasha who seemed to be looking after 
the T.E. Lawrence inheritance in the Arab 
world. The Arab countries making them- 
selves responsible for financial aid to Jordan 
are Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. U.S. 
ties with Saudi Arabia have recently been 
strengthened by the renewal of the Dahain 
lease in return for which the U.S. has promis- 


Diplomacy 


ed arms and aid. It is not surprising therefore 
that Ambassador. Richards should include Saudi 
Arabia amongst the countries to whom he 
has been able to “sell” the Doctrine—his 
other customers being, largely, the Baghdad 
Pact signatories. Significantly, however, it is 
only Saudi Arabia that has so far actually 
paid the Jordan bill. 


The Jordan situation, internally no less 
than internationally, is a very explosive one 
indeed. Khalidi, succeeding Nabulsi as 
Premier—Nabulsi continuing as Foreign 
Minister in the new cabinet—though suppos- 
ed to be very moderate could not last more 
than just a few days. The King has appointed 
a new government under Hasham, banned all 
political parties with the leaders probably under 
arrest—no details known-—and put the country 
under martial law. General Hiyari, whom 
the King had appointed in place of General 
Nuwar, when Nabulsi resigned has also fled 
like his predecessor and denounced the new 
regime. 


There is the Jordan-Israeli tension, a 
part of the prevailing Arab-Israeli tension, 
and there is Iraq-Jordan mistrust to which 
the Baghdad Pact may have contributed. 
Syrian troops are there inside north Jordan 
and there are reports of Iraqi (and even 
Turkish, troop concentrations near its borders. 
There may be remnants also of British arrange- 
ments which continued in effect till the last 
quarter of 1956. (The Egyptian press has 
featured stories about the visit of the King’s 
mother to U.K. ‘after the inglorious departure 
of Glubb Pasha, and of her Anglophile bias 
and her negotiations with Britishers.) There 
are the oil pipe-lines running through Jordan. 
All this and the Doctrine too cruising the 
Lebanese coast in the shape of the 6th Fleet, 
carrying (so it is presumed) nuclear weapons, 
and its marines utilizing shore leave for a 
“flag-showing” mission; 
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Editcrial 


Thate have been “siammit” talks among 
Arab leaders—Kings aud and Hussein 
(and J-ter en Hussein ard Feisal of Iraq) and 
Presidents Euwatly and Nasser. It is believed 
that ix these talks it has been accepted that 
the integrity of Jordan Tas to be preserved, 
that ccatincance of the Hashemite dynasty is 
desirat_e, that the other Powers concerned 
should respect the sovere gnty of Jordan and 
that Hussein and Jordan mus: act consistently 
with general Arab aspirations, and that Jordan 
should <eep aloof from power block entangle- 
ments. Hussein has loudly proclaimed 
loyalty to the Arab League, and Arab unity 
and independence, and adherence to neutralism. 
He has not ccmmitted himself regarding the 
Doctrine ard for a while chose reticence 
about the $ 10 million aid so readily 
offered for Jordan’s stability. | Roving/ 
Ambaszador F.ichards has not been invited to 
Jordan—even though Egypt, suppesed to be 
clearly —ostile zo the Doctone is said to have 
express:d willingness to hear him. In striking a 
balance the King has to taxe mto consideration 
the 6th Fleet s well as the Arab feeling of 
Jordanians and the Israeli-Arab tension. It 
is not =n easy choice that confronts King 
Hussein It may not be possible to assess 
popular feeling till the curfew and censorship 
and martial law are lifted or relaxed. 


The Doctcine, in accordance with its terms, 
comes -nto action only in the event of a 
Middle Zast Nation (or group of nations) 
“requesting essistance against armed aggression 
from am? country controlled by international 
commuxism.” The world has yet to be told 
about aay “request” for assistance in Jordan 
and whe-e was the “armed aggression from... 
internatconal communism ?” 


Wharever the merits of -he Doctrine, it is 
difficult :o ju:tify its application in the Jordan 
context. The immediate results may not be 
catastro~hic. Jordan’s immediate neighbours 
are notikely to take risks that precipitate 
action right involve. It .s being suggested 
by supp=rters cf U.S. action that it is a gain 
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inasfa> as it goes to wean Jordan from 
Nasser and others they do not approve of. 
They even think it might damage Nasser’s 
prestige inthe Arab would. Nasser is too 
busy with his own affairs, and in handling 
these he has acted with such firmness and 
wisdom that his prestige cannot easily be 
shaker. He seems rightly to have decided 
that he should only befriend Jordan in the 
interes: of Arab unity—but not meddle in her 
affairs, again in the interest of Arab unity. 


Nasser has been wiser than the U.S. 
Administration. He has added to his prestige 
and to his stature as an Arab statesman. The 
U.S. Administration on the other hand have 
only done harm to American prestige. For 
gunboet diplomacy even in its nuclear version 
cannot spell abiding peace, and it remains 
very problematic that U.S. policy-makters 
can crish Arab nationatlism or, without taking 
stock afresh of their other commitments, really 
make friends with it. The enunciation of the 
Doctrine was unfortunate inasfar as it assigns 
to U.S. the combating of aggression, which in 
the interest of world peace, should largely be 
the province of U.N. In today’s world situation 
even economic aid, in the interest of stability 
or development of a backward country, were 
best given through U.N.) The first perform- 
ance urder the Doctrine has shown with what 
A justification such a weapon might be 
used. 


It is difficult to imagine that the Doctrine 
which szeks to fill the ‘‘vacuum” caused by the 
decay of British and French colonialism will 
>e accepted by the Arab nationalists who have 
Sreated the so-called vacuum. Whether the 
Doctrire diplomacy will succeed in the limited, 
nmediate—if undeclared—objective of sepe- 
cating Cordan and Saudi Arabia from Egypt 
and Syza, more particularlly of weaning them 
“rom Nasser is a question on which judgment 
nust be suspended till the martial law and Arab 
_egion regime in Jordan ends and normal 
sivic and political life begine once again to 
“unctior, 


“No Base on Okinawa. 


ENERAL Barger, the American Civil 

Administrator in Okinawa, put matters 
G rather bluntly when he told the Times 

Far Eastern correspondent—‘‘There’s 
no base on Okinawa. Okinawa is a base.” 
These words very effectively emphasize the over- 
riding military considerations that determine 
American policy with regard to Okinawa, and 
very lucidly bring out what distinguishes 
Okinawa from other American bases on 
Japanese territory. As the correspondent’s 
despatch in the Times puts it : 


Okinawa is a vital link, and certainly the 
strongest, in the chain of defences which 
runs from the Aleutians tothe Philippines, 
and the more useful for being free from 
the psychological and military restrictions 
which saddle the American bases in 
Japan. Here atomic weapons can be 
stored. without mass demonstrations or 
questions in the Diet.... 


«¢_.,.No base on Okinawa, Okinawa is a base” 
—if only Okinawans could reconcile themselves 
to being treated not as citizens but as just 
the man-power needed in the interest of the 
base ! Then, the deliberately modest demand 
that the civil administration might be banded 
over to Okinawans even though the base 
continue-could be seen as sadly incongruous 
with the logic of reality. Those who make such 
suggestions are surely thinking in terms of a 
base on Okinawa, of a thing apart from civil 
administration. Okinawa, the whole of it, 
including civil administration—is a base, and 
the island’s economy has to be geared to that 
supreme requirement and its administrative 
pattern has to fit into that context. 


Britishers thoroughly familiar with and 
attuned to the colonial business find something 
amusingly naive in the way the Americans, 
not rid of an anti-colonial conscience, go about 
this business. Says the Times correspondent : 


It is unusual to see the Americans 
assuming against their will the role of 
colonial administrators for that, in spite 
of all euphemisms to the contrary, is what 
they are now doing on Okinawa. They 
go about the business of governing an 
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economically and politically immature 
country with many misgivings, almost 
apologetically ... 


The American official commitments are not 
consistently as forthright as tne General’s 
clincher. These continue to acknowledge 
Okinawa as Japanese territory and keep on 
repeating the solemn assurances of returning 
it to Japan—though if asked when the officials 
refuse to commit themselves. One factor that 
has created much discontent is the acquisition 
of land on payment of a lump sum instead ofa 
yearly rent which besides being unfair, makes 
things vague and indefinite and creates a 
fertile source of grievance. Okinawa is poor 
and the American occupiers expect that their 
construction activity should evoke gratitude 
because it affords employment and puts some 
money into circulation. They think it ingrati- . 
tude on the part of Okinawans to have chosen 
as Mayor of Naha, their capital town, one so 
little in their good books as Kamejiro Senega 
who was voted to that office towards the end 
of 1956. 


Asian countries cannot look upon the 
American occupation of Okinawa as anything 
but colonialism—-whatever the American euphe- 
misms or explanations. The resentment against 
the American bases on Japanese territory is 
growing, and before long it will become 
impossible fora Japanese administration to 
continue a mild or half-tolerant attitude towards 
such encroachment. When that happens, the 
Japanese rightly apprehend, the Okinawa base 
may become a threat aimed at them and not 
merely a link in the defence chain forged for 
the containment of communism. 


Okinawa is not merely Japanese territory 
de jure. There are strong cultural and other 
links and undeniably there is a genuine desire 
on the part of Okinawans to get back to Japan. 
But, particularly after the American impact, the 
Okinawan economy deserves serious considera- 
tion by Japanese statesmen. Okinawa must 
no longer remain the backward island it has 
been. Possibilities of industrial development 
and of export trade must receive better attention 
than they did in the past. From now on they 
should be a vital part of the programme of 
reunion with Japan, 
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Discovering the- 


more interested in th2 Dark Conti- 

zent. The U.S. Vice-President, 

=ichard M. Nixon, made last month 
a 20,000-nile trio that took him to Morocco, 
Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Libya, Itely and Tunisia—Egypt is a notable 
omission—as the President’s personal represen- 
tative. E> represented his coantry and his 
President at the Ghana inaugural ceremonies. 
He met many of Affica’s rulers and 
leaders (Gn particular shaking hands with 
many labcur leaders). On Hisr2turn he held 
discussiom with the State Department 
officials acd meče a 10,000-word report to the 
President. The Nixon Report (with some 
omissions} has seen released from the White 
House, ¿nd it may safely be assumed that this 
document opers a new chapte: in the U.S. 
Africa policy. 


A MERICANS are becoming definitely 


Before Hiters war neither America’s 
universityren anc explorers, mor her politicians 
and busine smen seemed interzsted in the Dark 
Continent. Even America’s “Back Bourgeoisie” 
evinced brt litle interest in African studies 
or problerrs—-or aven in the possible African 
origin of seme of their own traits. But since 
the war, Americar interest in Africa’s peoples 
and problems has grown apace. American 
politicians ave become keenly interested in 
resurgent A“rica’s struggle agacnst colonial rule. 
At American un-_versities Ph. D. theses produce 
“arge crops of African research, and some of 
the top uni*ersities have launched very ambi- 
tious Ford-zided African research programmes; 
whilst illustrated magazines ani TV as media of 
popular edacation are presenting Africa to 
American readers and viewers. Today, many 
people in <hz Dark Continen:, including the 
European c-lonial administrators, watch with 
great interes: the impact of American finance 
and technology. 


America- (post-war) writing about Africa 
has includec not merely Ph. D. theses and uni- 
yarsity-men’: monographs, but a.so a good 
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deal of reportage (Gunther and others), and 
politicians’ books, (Chester Bowles’ African 
Challenge to America) and-—-things more avidly 
read and creating a more abiding impression— 
Femingvway fiction and Alan Patoni’s Cry, the 
Beloved Tountry. 


_ Mr. Nixon has sounded an emphatic warn- 
irg that tor too long Africa— 


in “he minds of many Americans has 
beer regarded as a remote and mysterious 
continent which was the special province 
of big-game hunters, exploiters and 
mofion-picture makers. For such an 
attitude to exist among the public at 
large could greatly prejudice the mainte- 
nance of our own independence and 
freedom because the emergence of a free 
and independent Africa is as important 
to us in the long run as it isto the 
people of that continent. 


Vice-President Nixon urges an increased 
intrest in Africa primarily because Africa is 
“a priorit” target for the international Com- 
munist movement.” Says he: 


I gatier the distinct impression that the 
Communist leaders consider Africa today 
to bə as important in their designs for 
world conquest as they considered China 
to be twenty-five years ago. Africa is 
the most rapidly changing area in the 
worlc today. The course of its develop- 
ment, as its people continue to emerge 
from a colonial status and assume the 
respo.sibilities of independence and self- 
government, could well prove to be the 
decisive factor in the conflict between 
the fcrces of freedom and international 
communism. 


After uhtching the Ghana inauguration, 
Mr. Nixon comments from the same angle : 


Hereia lies the wider significance of the 
emergence of the new nation of Ghana. 


Editorial 


The eyes of the peoples of Africa south 
of the Sahara, and of Western Europe 
particularly, will be upon this new state 
to see whether the orderly transition 
which has taken place from dependent 
to independent status, and whether the 
retention of close ties on a basis of 


equality with the British Commonwealth, ` 


will continue to work successfully, and 
thereby present a formula of possible 
application in other cases. 


By the same token, inimical forces will 
be closely following the situation to see 
whether any openings present themselves 
for exploitation in a manner which would 
enable them to disrupt and destroy the 
independence which Ghana seeks to 
achieve. 


Nor is this situation peculiar to Ghana. 
The same factors are present everywhere 
among the independent states which I 
visited. Africa is emerging as one of 
the great forces in the world today. 


Such passages in Nixon’s report certainly go 
to show the appositeness of a Times correspon- 
dent’s summing up of the new orientation in 
the American attitude, as he watched it a few 
months prior to the Nixon Mission. “Africa,” 
wrote this correspondent, ‘was described (by 
eee as ‘the greatest treasure on earth,’ 
a political prize which Russia was about to 
snatch : (the language was often that of a 17th- 
century Puritan fearing that ‘the riches of the 
Indies’ might be bagged by the idolatrous 
Spaniard.)...” 


Mr. Nixon also tells his countrymen that 
the poor, backward African countries need 
finance and he says : 


It can be truly said that the welcome 
sign is out for investment of foreign 
private capital in Africa. African leaders 
are aware of the great role that such 
private capital can play in the develop- 
ment of their countries and many of 
them have adopted, or are in the process 
of adopting, special legislation designed 
to create an atmosphere conducive to 
expanded foreign investment. 


“‘Philanthropy-plus-five-per-cent.” being 
better than mere philanthropy is a slogan that 


‘came out of Africa,—though the ‘plus-5-per- 


cent. “philanthropist?” who coined that 
phrase was not an American politician, but 
Britain’s empire-builder Cecil Rhodes. 


* 


HE African resurgence makes itself manifest- 
through the leaders that Africa is now 
throwing up. Mr. Nixon seems to have been 

much impressed by several of them. Says he: 


Africa is producing great leaders, dedi- 
cated to the principles of independence, 
world responsibility and the welfare of 
their peoples. Such men as the Sultan 
of Morocco, Prime Minister Nkrumah 
of Ghana, President Tubman of Liberia, 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, and Prime 
Minister Abdullah Khalil of the Sudan, 
Ben Halim of Libya and Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia, certainly compare most favour- 
ably with the great leaders of the world... 
Nor should one omit King Idris of Libya, 
whom I unfortunately missed seeing on 
his trip because of an engine failure, 
but whose wisdom and statesmanship I 
remember most vividly from my previous 
trip to that country in 1953. These are all 
men who command respect beyond the 
‘borders of their own country. They are 
backed up by other equally dedicated 
leaders who have much to contribute 
both to the problems of their own 
countries and to those which plague the 
world today. 


The United States must come to know 
these leaders better, to understand their 
hopes and aspirations and to support 
them in their plans and programmes for 
strengthening their own nations and 
contributing to world peace and stability. 


* 


NE wholesome result of the increasing 
American interest in the peoples of Africa 
may be a speedier elimination of the 

prejudice that is today such a handicap for 
the U.S. coloured citizens. Mr. Dixon points 
out the contradiction of professing friendship 
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to Afric:n peoples wh:le cortinuing to dis- 
criminat= aga nst Amercian ci-izens belonging 
to the minority race. Says Mr. Dixon: “We 
cannot tzlx ecuality to the pecples cf African 
and Asie and sractise insqua_ity in the United 
States. _n the rational inte-est, as vell as for 
the moral involved, we must support the 
necessary sieps which wil essure orcerly pro- 
gress toward tre elimination of discrimination 
in the Uzired States.” 


The Mixon proposals indad2 the :etting up 
of a Burezu of African affairs wichin tte Depart- 
ment of =tate, and of increased USIS activity 


n Afmea. Amongst his‘economic proposals 
zs one asking U.S. to interest itself in the Nile 
as “a most imporatnt international waterway.” 
Mr. Nizon think his country could watch the 
interests—at times divergent—of all the 
“iparian states of whose economy the 
Nile forms a part. 


The omissions made in the Nixon Report 
zs released from the White House include be- 
side references to individual American officials 
tne Vics Presidents comments on Algeria— 
cbviously to spare the sus-ceptibilities of a 
colonialist ally. 
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pe scons—that is the letest and the most 
scEc-ific estimate sc far of a part of 
the legacy of the Bikini test o7 1954. 


B° Cancer for ten tc fifteen thousand 


Nuclea: tests undeniably have wrought 
immense Faroc, and itis a most serions 
thing that atomic scientists are very far from 
being able :o form even an approximate idea of 
all the mchief involved. Tbe- talk about 
safety precautions and the reassuring phrases 
minimizing the hazards indulgec in by the 
politicians seeking to justify the decisicns they 
have made m favour of particular tests are 
not merely unscientificblah, ba: a terrib e crime 
against humenitz. 


The latest in che scientists’ ettempts at form- 
ing an idea c the hazards invclved is :hat by 
a British committee appointec by the Council 
of the Atcmic Scientists Association This 
committee’s findings and estimates now report- 
ed in the press constitute the mest thorouzh and 
authentic of raclear estimates ec far attempted. 
The underly-ng assumption in the committee’s 
reckoning iz that the chance of a person con- 
“zacting bonz cancer is prportiorel to the mount 
of radio-actvity that may be present -n his 
bones. We have sometimes heard of a “thres- 
hold” dose f radic-activity, below whica there 
would be immunity from danger. The ccmmit- 
fee say (acccrcing to a scientific correspondent 
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of the Manchester Guardian that “there is no 
prospect of deciding whether this so by any 
experimerts ... likely to yield results in a short 
tine.” The committee consider ‘‘that there is 
nc immediate hope of deciding whether there 
is a threshold below which test explosions would 
da no dimage.” The committee’s estimate 
of the number of people affected by strontium 
is much lerger than any previously made. The 
estimates ignore “‘the possible high susceptibi- 
litr of growing children to strontium 90 in their 
bores. If such an effect had been included... 
the estimate of the number of casualties from 
bomb tests would have been larger.” “As it 
is -he net result of the calculation is that one 
mezaton f an explosion of the type used at 
Bikini wil. carry into the atmosphere enough 
fission product to cause bone cancer in a 1000 
pecple. Since it is estimated that altogether 
some 50 megatons of large-fission bombs have 
so far been exploded by way of tests in the whole 
world, the >alculation implies that 50,000 people 
will be affected by radio-activity from them 
when the soison products fall back to earth 
over the next decades.” (We believe the com- 
mit-ee’s estimate does not include the recent 
series of Russian explosions made in quick 
succession-—-4 inside a fortnight.) More cases 
of fukaemia—a blood cancer—the committee 
thinks will possibly be caused as a consequence 
of -he explosions—but the committee feel 
that data “is not yet adequate to make any 
precise estimate possible.” 
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The Manchester Guardian correspondent 
sums up: “All statements which lay down that a 
test explosion can be carried out without destro- 
ying life are said by the most authoritative group 
of its kind in the country to be false. This 
statement refers to bombs exploded high in the 
air just as much as to those let off on the 
ground”. 


¥ 


M MoLLET has his own ways of dealing 

* with the French press to keep it out of 
mischief. These include not only seizure and 
suppression. When he found M. Servan- 
Schreiber, of L’Express, beconing incon- 
venient, a novel weapon came handy-—The 
French Premier had, in July last, the editor 
called up as a reservist and promptly packed 
off. This method of dealing with an incon- 
venient editor received attention at the time 
outside France too. The editor was kept 
temporarily out of the editorial chair—and 
out of mischief. Butthey sent him to Algeria 
—and that gave him an opportunity to study 
at first hand the happenings in the Algerian 
war. Back in Paris he is now telling his 
readers what he saw—and proving more 
inconvenient than before ! 


Paul Johnson, New Statesman’s commentator 
on French politics, calls Servan-Schreiber’s 
articles in L’Express, "by far the most damag- 
ing indictment of Mollet’s policy yet to 
appear.” M. Servan-Schreiber tells how 
“Arab villagers are terrorized into flight, and 
then shot down for fleeing as ‘suspects’.” 
Generals visiting the danger zone only by 
helicopter wipe out entire villages by aerial 
bombardment in order to produce the inflated 
communiques of ‘rebels destroyed,’ by which 
they are judged by the government.” 


During his recent visit to Paris, Paul 
Johnson found that the dark truth about 
Algeria was at last finding its way into the 
columns of the press. While the editor of 
L'Express is telling the stories of the war 
operations, the tales of torture which has 
formed sucha revolting part of the French 
doings in Algeria are being narrated by other 
_ writers. One of these, M. Pierre-Henri Simon, 
has come out with a book Conte Le Torture. 
The following excerpt, out of this, telling the 


“unprintable. 


story of a leading Arab citizen of Constantine 
appears in Paul Johnson’s article: 


I was arrested by the army and imme- 
diately after taken to C....... My 
interrogation began on on Saturday at 
10, in the presence of a colonel, two 
majors and a captain. It lasted 57 hours 
and was conducted, for the most part 
by a major. In the course of it, I 
underwent the following tortures 
(1) Electric shocks on the fingers and 
ears. (2) Immersion in a bath. (3) Whipp- 
ing on the soles of the feet and sexual 
organs. (4) Electric shocks on the 
sexual organs. The electric generator, 
it should be noted, was worked by a 
captain. 


Paul Johnson also gives thestory of an 
Arab school teacher from Algiers recently 
published by France-Observateur. 


They wrapped me up in a damp sack and 
tied me firmly to a ladder. Somebody 
called Ali, whose family had apparently 
been killed by the fellagha in Kabylie, 
was brought into the room and told 


that I was the “client” he was to 
“look after’, but that the “patrons” 
wanted me kept alive. Ali, armed 


with a hose-pipe, began to pump water 
into my mouth and nostrils....Inspector 
Maurice hada truncheon three feet long 
and three inches wide. I was beaten on 
the knees and arms. The inspectors 
warned me that if I wished to talk I 
had only to lift the index finger of my 
- left hand. At that moment, they began 
to give me electric shocks on my sexual 


organs >. @ # 


- Another case, from Algiers, quoted by 
Paul Johnson— 


I cannot describe properly the electrical 
instrument used on my skin, but it was 
round in shape....It was applied on 
my stomach, haunches, knees, elbows, left 
shoulder, ankles, kindneys, tips of my 
fingers, ona scar on my left leg, and 
even on my anus and genitals.... 


The Algerian stories of torture are often 
They may at times be grossly 
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exapgercied. 3ut as Paul Johnson points out— 
“all joucnalists who bave visited Algeria agree 
that they centain a soid basis of truth, 
that torcure :s being systematically applied 
by both che police and the army, and with 
the cornivaze2 of the autaorities at the 
highest level.” 


Itis good sign that the Srench press is 
at last Esginming to publish the truth about 
Algeria, for ia this lies the aop2 of the French 
conscience beitg roused. 


* 


sS this issue goes to press the report of 
Gınar Jarring, Sweden’s orientalist and 
Cip.omatist appointed by U.N. to report 

on Kashmir © not yet available. But from 
what gpəearez in the Indan and Pakistani 
press of tse the rounds of talks he held in 
Karach. and New Delki i would not seen 
likely tbat hz has found a solution. He 
certainly tried te be very correct in going about a 
most tick. sh a=air. ‘‘Tight-tpped” Jarring—so 
the press in Pzkistan dubded him, and so he 
was throzghouz If the Ja-ring mission 
yleids no solution, wha: other avenuzs might 
be explored ? The matter would go back to 
U:N.—buz theze it has been all these years, 
and it is difficult to say this has produced a 
wholesom: 2ffezt. The sugzestion has been 
made ir zerzta:z quarters that the problem 
should tə tacxled in Asia under 
Asian ausvitiexs The Kashmir dispute is a 
most unfc-tune s Asian harpering, but no 
Asian macainerr exists to tacxle such disputes. 
“Direct te.ks between India and Pakistan” 
that is arother alternative. But in the past 
though hepes were aroused at times, such 
talks have zrovec unhelpful. Some have suggest- 
ted that if only outsiders had left it comple- 
tely to India an= Pakistan. the problem might 
have been =olved There may be something 


in this; but there seems no way of securing 
such insulation. 


* 


REE India’s second general election held 
in March isa colossal experimentin demo- 
sracy. About 3500 members had to be elected 
“or the State and Central legislatures under a 
scheme of adult suffrage. The electoral register, 
vyith—million voters, is the biggest known to 
cerocracy. India’s tradition of democratic 
process and procedure started long before 
Europe’: city states. Itis not surprising there- 
fore that she should handle the modern democra- 
te apparatus underterred by the large dimensions 
cr tie vest numbers. There is no suggestion in 
eny queérter about the elections having been 
a ‘“‘r:ggec”’ affair, and it is remarkable that there 
saoid kave been so few incidents to mar the 
poll. A3; a leading British weekly remarks the 
Indian elections have had so little of these that 
tuey failed to make “news” for the foreign press. 
Ever. colourful American reportage had to con- 
tent itsef with lean meat like the story of 
tle ‘‘chaprasi’” returned to the Bombay 
lezis.aturs—and to talk more about the 
irstitution of “‘chaprasis” than anything directly 
cennscted with the elections. That such a 
giartic poll should be so smoothly effected in 
a new-born Asian state is in itself enough to 
déabuse many minds of pet notions about 
demccracy being a plant that will not thrive on 
the asian soil. 


For more serious minds shere are other things 
that require watching. The most interesting 
development of the present general election is 
thit tae Congress party which rules at the centre 
ami in nearly all the States failed to win 
a majority in two of the States—Orissa and 
Kerala. In the Southern State of Kerala 
the Communist party is in office—and India’s 
faith :n co-existence has been here put to a test. 
Tte resul- would be worth watching. 


Bandung 


rence held in Bandung in April 1955 

was a unique historical event. For the 

first time in world history twenty-nine 
Asian and African independent countries met 
together in search of finding ways and means 
for mutual co-operation and friendship, and for 
the establishment of world peace. It is diff- 
cult to gauge the full consequences of this 
meeting or to appraise precisely the achievememt 
of the conference. The reactions of some 
gatherings are far-reaching and often enough 
not apparent on the surface, but once ideas are 
set in motion the minds of men begin working: 
the ideas grow, expand and gain momentum till 
they begin to bear fruit. Such to me seems to 
be the case with the Bandung conference. 


Tx Asian and African Countries confe- 


At the initiation of the Indonesian Prime 
Minister, Ali Sastroamidjojo, the five Prime 
Ministers at Colombo, (those, namely, of 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Indonesia) 
at a meeting in April 1954, decided that attempts 
should be made to hold such a conference. 
After a great deal of correspondence and ex- 
change of views, it was decided that all inde- 
pendent Asian and African countries in the 
U.N. and outside should be invited. The sub- 
jects to be discussed were divided under the 
following four heads : 


(a) to promote goodwill and co-operation 
among the nations of Asia and Africa, 
to explore and advance their mutual 
as well as common interests and to es- 
tablish and further friendliness and 
neighbourly relations; 


(6) to consider social, economic and cul- 
tural problems and relations of the 
countries represented; 


(c) to consider problems of special interest 
to Asian and African peoples—for 
example, problems affecting national 


sovereignty and of racialism and colo- 
nialism ; 


(d) to view the position of Asia and Africa 
and their peoples in the world today 
and the contribution they can make 
to the promotion of the world peace 
and co-operation. 


Finally the meeting was held as scheduled. 
It was an official conference at which different 
countries were represented by their Prime (or 
Foreign) Ministers. They held different ideas, 
owed allegiance to different ideals, represented 
different economic and political systems and 
at times the interest of one clashed 
with that of anothef. Each was convinced of 
the truth and justice of his own point of view, 
which made it very difficult for him to see the 
other man’s point of view. It was, therefore, 
very difficult to come to decisions acceptable 
to all. It was wisely decided that all contro- 
versial subjects should be dropped and only 
unanimous decisions taken as the views of the 
conference. 


During the course of the deliberations free 
discussion took place and many controversial 
issues were raised, but most of them were left 
off without arriving at any conclusions. It 
was, therefore, inevitable that the statements 
issued at the conclusion of the conference were 
to some extent vague and did not lead, except 
in rare cases, to any definite action. These 
statements represented the greatest common 
denomination existing amongst the various 
governments holding divergent views. That 
in itself was a great gain. 


The participants all agreed in their hatred 
of colonialism of all kinds, of racialism or 
colour prejudices. They were agreed too on 
the desirability of raising the low living stan- 
dards in all their countries and the need for the 
establishment of world peace. Peace, they felt, 
was needed by these countries much more than 
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by th: countries of the west, because they 
were al engaged in the coasiructive work for 
the bu_ding up of their countries which had 
just emerged from long subjuga-ion. They 
unanimously demanded umzversal reduction ‘of 
armaments, kanning of the production, experi- 
mentation and use of nuc cear weapons. They 
felt anc expressed the need for the relaxation 
of internationel tension anc d2plored the exis- 
tence o: a crushing cold war which gave rise 
to a feeing of over-riding fezr and insecurity 
in the rinds ofthe pecplein both the conflict- 
ing blo> 


It was clearly brought out thet they all 
believec in the principles o? tha U.N. Charter, 
desired the whole wozld to come within its 
orbit, a:d to make the U.N. Organisation liv- 
ing ard effective. They unanimously and 
whole-h=artedly expressed :heir adherence to 
the prinziple of self-deterrimation and human 
rights as defined in the U.N. Charter. It was 
acceptec by zll that there existed a zreat need 
for socie., cultural and economic co-operation 
between the Asian and, Afvican countries. 
Ways and means for the achievement of the 
objective were enumerazed :T. some detail, 


_ The meeting together for tke firs: time of 
sO many representatives of different countries 
on the sene platform and olding frank dis- 
cussions on problems which touched them 
deeply wis ome of the great achievements of 
the conference. 


Chou En-lai, the Chinese Frime Minister, 
came out very successfully from the barrage of 
criticism directed at his country Several dele- 
gates, parcicularly from Tha-Bnd and Cambo- 
dia, openly declared that they were suspicious 
of Ching’s intentions about their respective 
countries. They were afraid -het through the 
large Chi-ese population livmg-:n their count- 
ries Chin: might take tc subversive activities 
against their Governments with a view to intro- 
ducing Communism. But wher. Chou En-lai 
heard this he gave his assuramce in public and 
in private that China had ro such designs. 
He promized to stop the s*st2m of double 
nationalit, and agreed to give ‘sitgle nationality 
to all the Chinese citizens o? these countries. 
He also seid that these people awed allegiance 
to the country of their adopton which ought 
to take tke place of thzir lActherland. He 
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made a treaty with Indonesia to this effect on 
the spot. To all the other countries where 
this problem exists he offered the same 
solution; 


In nany other ways also Chou En-lai was 
extremely conciliatory. His accommodating 
behaviour won the hearts of all present and he 
became the most honoured and popular per- 
son. In this way he won for his country the 
friendsaip and co-operation of all those count- 
ries which before they met were suspicious of 
China. They all felt convinced that China 
sincerely wanted peace and had no aggressive 
designs against any other country. That was 
a posit.ve achievement. 


Generally the delegates also felt that China 
was fcllowing her own independent foriegn 
policy from the Chinese point of view and did 
not toe the Russian line in everything. This 
also paved the way for the easing of interna- 
zional tension, 


The formula.of Panch-Sheel was discussed 
2t great length. All the delegates agreed with 
zts substance but they changed the wording 
and extended it to ten points to meet with the 
vishes cf all concerned, some of the delegates 
Laving brought in new points which they 
Hhought required for their security. 


Follcwing are the 10 points considered 
essential for the preservation of world peace : 


1. Eespect for fundamental human rights 
and for the purposes and principles of 
tae charter of the United Nations. 


2. Respect for the sovereignty and terri- 
_ torial integrity of all nations. 


3. Recognition of the equality of all races 
and of the equality of all nations large 
aid small. 


4, Abstention from intervention or inter- 
fe-ence in the internal affairs of another 
ccuntry. 


5. Respect for the right of each nation to 
defend itself singly or collectively, in 
eccnformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


A Look Around 


6. (a) Abstention from the use of arrange- 
ments of collective defence to serve 
the particular interests of any of the 
big powers. 


(b) Abstention from cui pressure 
on other countries. 


7. Refraining from acts or threats of agg- 
ression or the use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any country. 


8. Settlement of all international disputes 
by peaceful means, such as negotiation 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
settlement as well as other peaceful 
means of the parties’ own choice, in con- 
formity with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


9. Promotion of mutual interest and co- 
operation. 


10. Respect for justice and international 
obligations. 
R.N. 


A Look Around 


HE last few months have been considerably 

disturbing to all lovers of peace. Some- 

time back there were hopeful signs of a 

thaw in the ice separating the two 

mutually suspicous and cold war blocs. When 

the Russian leaders started talking of de-stalini- 

zation and re-orientated their policies accord- 

ingly, international tensions eased and the day 

of permanent peace and consequent prosperity 
of the world seemed to be coming near. 


We heard about actual disarmament first 
from the side of the Eastern block and then from 
some Western countries also. But suddenly the 
Suez Canal trouble started. England, France 
and Israel attacked Egypt and the whole atmos- 
phere changed. 


Once again the smell of war was in the air. 
Mutual suspicions grew stronger, threats of war 
and preparations of war replaced the talk of 
friendship and co-operation. Instead of ad- 
vancing on the path of peace, we began defini- 
tely to move in the contrary direction. 


Middle East or Western Asia is the worst 
danger spot and it is here most of the sabre 
rattling has started. The U.N. did a good piece 
of work by demanding the withdrawal from 
Egypt of the three aggressors. The danger of 
a world war was averted by this act of justice, 
but the unwarranted aggression left behind 
indelible marks making a peaceful solution 
more difficult. Apart from the physical 
and economic damage that it wrought the world- 
over, this unwarranted aggression has 
given a psychological shock to the world’s 
conscience. 


Once again suspicions have arisen both in 
the East and the West. President Eisenhower’s 
West Asia scheme for the maintenance of peace 
in the Middle East is neither understood nor 
appreciated by the Asian and Africian coun- 
tries. This scheme has provoked counter 
proposals from the other side. The most 
unfortunate fact is that on all sides things 
are being done in the name of peace which 
forget that peace cannot come through 
military organization. The ends and the 
means have to correspond. You cannot attain 
your objective by adopting the contrary means; 
war preparations inevitably bring war—not 
peace. 


We know that President Eisenhower is a 
man of peace, when he sees the reactions of 
the Arab and other countries to his proposals 
he himself may change his course of action. 
The best plan for the maintenance of peace in 
Middle East would be to remove all foreign 
interference and leave those countries to settle 
their own affairs. The question of Suez of 
course has to be settled with the co-operation 
and goodwill of all countries concerned. 


* 


VENTS in Hungary have also stirred the 

minds of people and have shaken their faith 

It isnot possible froma distance and in 
the absence of full information to give a judg- 
ment on what happened nor is such a thing 
necessary. But it was heartbreaking for 
those who believed that a Panch Sheel 
country was breaking one of the rules of 
conduct to which it had solemnly given al- 
legiance. Bloodshed has ceased for the 
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present but seace has not been restored 
and news of ccntinued unrest in that unhappy 
country keeps pouring in. 


* 


problem causing g-eat anxiety is that of 

tk: nækar weepois aad their experi- 

mentation and, general disarmament of 
conventonal weapons wkich is very closely 
linked with tke questicn of cuclear weapons. 
The peotles cf the whole world have raised 
their unambigicus voice against the use of nu- 
clear wezpons and there seems no point in 
dilating cn tke dangers to humanit’, present 
and futu-z, of anuclear war. It has been re- 
peatedly empkasized from euthoritative quart- 
ers that sich a war means the annihilation of 
the worlc, the 2ad of civilization. Everybody 
knows it and vel all powerful natiors persist 
in such presazations. Today the nuclear 
weapons =re reported to be requisittoned for 
a larger area than before. Formerly U.S. 
Atomic Task Forces were stationed—besides 
American-occuried Japan and Okirawa—in 
Britain and West Germany a one; now, if the 
press repcrts car be reied oz, it Las been 
decided fk pritzw.ple that sich atomic task 
forces shotld be. introduced in the countries 
of North africa. South Eurcpe and Asia, in 
particular -n Libya, Turkey end Greece, Iraq 
and Iran. Thisis a decision which cannot be 
taken with comolkacency. I has also been 
reported that fclowing this Arerican policy 
decision the U.S.5.R. has served a generel notice 
that any coantry harbouring sach atom:c task 
Torce units shall be subject ta instant atomic 
retaliation et the outbreak of atomic war any- 
where agairst the U.S.S.R. or aer allies. 


This cleerly stows that bota tae blccs are 
preparing fc- war which they aave decided is 
going to be 3 nuclear war. Ifsanity dozs not 
rəturn, this opens owt a praspect aot oaly of 
annihilation but zf misery aml sufferirg the 
full extent o~ whica it is impossible to vis .alize. 
In our life-time we Have gone through two global 
wars and has enouzh experience of the havoc 
war plays wih thel.ves of the conguerec and 
victorious coantries; and yet these wars were 
fought with ordinary convencional weepons. 
What will ha>pen when such a waz is fought 


$2 


with diabolical nuclear weapons which not 
only kl but inflict physical torture and dis- 
ability for life. 


The latest pronouncement made by World 
Health Organization experts warned humanity 
that the well-being of descendants of the pre- 
sent geaeration was Seriously threatened by 
developments in the use of nuclear energy. 
This wes the unanimous opinion of 20 W.H.O. 
=xperts from 9 countries who met in Copen- 
agen iast August to discuss the effects of 
-adiation on human heredity. Concluding 
their report they say: 


In essence all manmade radiation must be 
regarded as harmful to man from the 
genetic point of view. 


If ths is the verdict given by impartial 
scientists on the artificial generation of radia- 
tion, even for peaceful purposes, what will 
h_ppen when the atmosphere is saturated with 
redio-activity by the use of the thermo-nuclear 
weapons of war? 


No doubt organized public opinion all over 
th: world. will raise a strong voice of protest 
as300n it realizes the enormity of this atro- 
cicus proposal. 


Iam gad that the Japanese proposal that 
the first country to use nuclear weapons in a 
wa- be branded as an enemy of mankind will 
he discuss2ed at the 19th Red Cross Inter- 
natonal Conference in New Delhi, to be held 
from the 24th of October. This society which 
has given relief to millions of people during the 
last many decades may not confine itself to 
sivng relief after the wounds have been 
inflicted bu: may also exert itself to prevent the 
inflcion. Prevention is always better than cure. 


"Ve appeal to the U.N. to take immediate 
and =ffective action to avert this calamity. 


* 


FE British proposal for the experimentation 
T of hydrogen bombs in the Christmas 
Island in the Pacific Ocean has greatly 
alarned the Japanese people—and indeed the 
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people of the world. The Japan Council 
against A. and H. bombs has taken the lead in 
organizing world opinion against the proposal. 
Japan is the only country in the world which 
has been made the victim of these bombs—first 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki and later in 1954 
because of the tests at Bikini. It is not there- 
fore, surprising that the country is taking a 
serious view of the situation. The Japan 
Council has reeeived excellent response from all 
over and has received assurances of help and 
co-operation from many dignitaries and many 
countries. 


The Labour Party in England has quite 
Clearly expressed its view against the proposal. 
The Conference of Asian countries held in 
Delhi in 1955 strongly stressed the need for 
the banning of nuclear weapons and for stop- 
ping their experimentation as the first step. 
The International Asian Solidarity Committee 
has appealed to the U.N. for stopping this 
experimentation. The Japan Council recently 
held a national conference to protest against 
the proposed experimentation. They have also 
decided to call a world conference for the 
banning of nuclear weapons in September this 
year. Our best wishes go out for the success 
of their conference. We hope that it will have 
hearty co-operation from all over the world and 
that no country will ever again launch such 
experimentation. 


Itisa great pity that all this should be 
happening ata time when a high power dis- 
armament conference is taking place in London 
to find ways and means to reduce armaments. 
Mere discussions can never take us far. If we 
seriously desire to bring about disarmament 
in the world we have to take action accord- 
ingly, shed fear and suspicion and not just go 
on repeating the same old plea of ‘‘self- 
defence”. 


* 


ALAYA is still fighting for its independence. 

As we write a conference is again tak- 

ing place in London between the British 

Government and Singapore. Such conferences 

have taken place before this also but unfortu- 

nately have failed. We wish success to the 
endeavours of the present conference. 


W" extend our hearty welcome to the newly 

born independent republic of Ghana. 

She is one more addition to the family 

of neutral countries. We send our good wishes 
for her success and prosperity. 


* 


ARDLY a day passes without the sad news 
of shooting and killing of brave Algerian 
nationalists. While independence has 

been granted to Morocco and Tunisia, it is sad 
to see that Algeria should still be in the throcs 
of war fighting for its independence. 


Whenever the affairs of this country are 
discussed in the U.N. or in any other neigh- 
bouring country, like Morocco and Tunisia, 
France resents this as interference in her domestic 
affairs, conveniently forgotting that no one has 
the right to rule over other people against 
their wishes. France says Algeria is a metro- 
politan country—a part of its own motherland. 
On the face of it the argument is not worthy 
of discussion. It is strange that great France ` 
who taught the world its first lesson of freedom, 
holding aloft the banner of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity and who raised revolutionary slogans 
with which the whole world resounded, has 
now so completely changed front. It has 
become a colonial power and wants to keep 
other people in subjugation by violence and 
bloodshed in the teeth of opposition, and on 
false pretences. It is high time that the French 
people wake up to the lessons of their own 
history and give Algeria its independence. The 
goodwill of people which they will gain thereby 
will be far more valuable than their abject 
subjugation by force. 


T isa matter of satisfaction to us that the 
first issue of The Asia-Africa Review has 
been well received both in India and other 

Asian countries. 

Those responsible for its publication are 
fully conscious of its shortcomings, for the very 
first issue, we had to depend largely on Indian 
contributors but we hope that as other issues go 
into the hands of readers more and more contri- 
butors will be forthcoming from other Asian 
and African countries, giving their points of 
view about different events and offering infor- 
mation about the happenings in their countries. 
J am confident that such co-operation and help 
will come in abundance as time passes. 
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j Apartheid 


Erejud_ce so blatant y and openly upheld 

zs ia the Union of South Africa. 
Comparatively few Europears, 2,600,000 in 
number heve forcibly redaced 10. 46 million 
colourec peoe (including Asian settlers) to a 
virtual state°cf slavery in th2.1r own country. 
The Ewopezos came amd occupied the 
` territory by fozce and by stratezem at a time. 
early in tne eiztteenth centry when the simple 
unsophisticated inhabitants of zhat land were 
hardly ir a position to understand the conse- 
quences -f wh=t was happening. During the 
course or centuries, the Europeen settlers dis- 
possessec. tae cld inhabitanzs ofall their good 
and ferti 2 ĉ`anzs, pushed them on to barren 
and arid ones and employed these erstwhile 
owners œ land as labourers on taese fields and 
farms. “hey cleverly gave al this robbery 
some sor: of = legal shape. 


N CWHERE else in the world is colour 


These settlers also started some factories 
for whic they required .abowr for heavy 
unskilled work. For ths purpose they 
imported zolotred labour form outside particu- 
larly from Indiz. With the brctherly help of 
the then English rulers of India a system of 
“indentured laboar? was startec under which 
thousands of Indians were expcrted each year 
of work ix these factories ard given the name 
coolies.” These unfortinae Juman beings 
called the coofes had to wozk under the most 
in human -onditons for fifteen cr sixteen hours 
a day on very tadequate wages. They had 
to live in most -nsanitary hcvels without any 
sanitary c7 Water arrangements They were 
supposed t2 haz made a ‘‘coatrzct’’ and there- 
fore could not sc back home till the expiry of 
the contrasted period. At the end of this 
period ther bardly had any money left out of 
their earnings “cr returning home and were 
again coerced to take a fresh contract for a 
further term for which their taumb impressions 
were taker Thus they kad to Eve there for 
interminabee years without family, without 
home, without -ourishing food and without 
sanitation. 


This stete of affairs lasted for several years 
when notke was taken of it by Indian 
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fatriots—Gopal Krishna Gokhale being the 
greatest amongst them—who started a strong 
agitation against “the indentured coolie sys- 
tem.” The feeling in India against this system 
and ageinst the treatment meted out to these 
nen in South Africa ran so high that the 
zovernnent had to give in and further “export” 
of men was stopped by law. A large number 
“rom amongst the Jndians already in South 
Africa having lost their moorings at home 
preferred to stay on as free men to follow 
professions of their own choice. In addition 
Curing these years many businessmen also had 
migrated to South Africa for business. Thus a 
fairly large Indian community grew up in the 
Country. 


In 1893 Gandhiji happened to go to South 
éfrica having been engaged as a barrister in a 
lzwsuit. When he went there he found condi- 
tons very bad. Indians, as all other coloured 
people, were living under extreme humiliation. 
Colour d’stinction in all spheres of life was es- 
teblished by law. Coloured people could not 
travel in zhe railway compartments which were 
reserved for the whites. They could not sit 
oa the same benches with them. They could 
neither work, nor trade nor live freely. At 
every sted and on all side they were given a 
hcraliating treatment by the white men. 


Gandhiji could not bear to bea quiet wit- 
ness of these degrading conditions. He took 
up the challenge, organized resistance and 
st.rted a big movement on non-violent lines 
bsed on self-sacrifice to which he gave the 
neme of Satyagraha. For twenty years he re- 
mained in the thick of this battle, completely 
aksorbed _n it and suffering all sorts of bard- 
sh ps including physical torture and imprison- 
ment. He and his organization met with 
partial success. The government made small 
corjcessiors on limited issues but the main 
preblem of colour distinction remained as 
strong as ever. It continues to this day. 


In fact it is growing stronger every day. 
Ths few European settlers hold complete au- 
thctity. They think it is their birth-right to 
rul:. All democratic rights are denied to the 
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coloured population. ‘Aparthied’ is the gov- 
ernment’s recognized policy under which 
coloured people are forced to live and carry 
on their business separately from the whites. 
All good land is reserved for the white colony 
where no coloured person is allowed to live 
‘or trade. Segregation in hospitals, schools, 
colleges is complete. Indeed there hardly exist 
any arrangements for the education and medi- 
cal treatment of the coloured. 


All this has been going on for decades but 
it is evident that it cannot go on for ever. 
The resurgence which has covered Asia and a 
large part of Africa could not possibly have 
left South Africa untouched. The Bantus 
are now awakened. They are fully conscious of 
the indignity to which they are subjected. 
They demand justice and human rights and are 
organizing themselves. Every now and than 
we hear of non-violent organized resistance 
to authority in which women take part in large 
numbers. 


Only recently these people organized a bus 
boycott movement. It was started on the 
seemingly small point of the increase of bus fare 
by a penny. But it rose to great dimensions. 
Forty thousand persons chose to walk twenty 
miles a day in preference to riding in buses 
which went empty to and fro. No violence, 
no beating and no burning took place. The 
solidarity, co-operation and loyalty of the 
resisters was complete. Not a single individual 
broke the strike. It is difficult to adhere to 
non-violence and unity on occasions like this. 
But the Bantus did it to perfection. As I write 
the news comes that the strike has been called off 
as the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce has 
agreed to pay the extra penny and people can 
now travel on the same old fare of four-pence. 
The lesson of Mahatma Gandhi was not lost 
on them. 


Last month the Government brought for- 
ward a bill in Parliament for providing sepa- 
rate University education to the Africans. It 
has been opposed by the opposition United 
Party. Students have held demonstrations in 
protest, making a bonfire of the proposed bill. 
But it is evident that in spite of all protests 
and opposition, it will easity pass into law. 


In America too there stlli exists a certain 
amount of colour prejudice. In the South 
where the majority of the Negroes live gene- 
rally the white people are resisting common 


schools and colleges. But there is no law to that 
effect. In fact whenever this matter has been 
taken to the Supreme Court, it has invariably 
given a ruling in favour of the Negroes’ right 
of admission to ail educational institutions. 


The Native Laws Amendment Bill is an- 
other obnoxious bill on the anvil in the Union 
of South Africa. "This bill seeks to deny social 
association even in worship, as according to it 
coloured people may not worship in the same 
churches with the whites without prior special 
consent of the government. This introduc- 
tion of colour distinction even in religion has 
evoked immediate and vigorous denunciation. 


The Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, 
Dr. Clayton, announced to his colleagues that 
he would rather go to prison than extend his 
obedience to sucha law. He wrote a letter of 
protest to the authorities, and it happens that 
two hours after he signed the letter he died of 
heart failure. The papers report that he left 
instructions that he wanted to be cremated 
rather than be buried in a “segregated” cemetry. 


This protest, most tragic and dramatic, was 
not the only protest against the new bill. Dr. 
Clayton’s attitude was, of course, supported by 
all his bishops. Dignitaries of the Roman Catho- 
lic and other Churches also lodged strong 
protests. By introducing colour distinction in 
religion the government has indeed proved that 
in South Africa this prejudice has simply gone 
amock. The matter is now under considera- 
tion of the Federal Council which has to decide 
wether the right to regulate membership of the 
Church should be vested in the church or in 
government. 

The question of South Africa is brought 
before the U.N. practically every year. The 
matter is discussed every year, most of the 
members expressing sympathy. Resolutions 
have also been passed in that august assembly 
requesting South Africa to revise the theory of 
Apartheid. ` But the government of South 
Africa turns down such resolutions on the plea 
that it is a domestic matter and the U.N. has 
no right to interfere. The sympathy of all the 
Asian nations is with the Bantus and other 
coloured people. They have the moral support 
of the whole world. They will succeed in gett- 
ing their own eventually—perhap§ not without 
a hard prolonged struggle. But nothing worth 
while is achieved without sacrifice. The 
Africans are on ihe right path. Our good 
wishes are with them. 
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Dawn over Ghana 


in yatious parts o7 tke Commonwealth 

and have made. tkose regions their 

hores can easy realize the importance, 
both tə Enzland and to India, of our being 
members of the same Commonwealth. When 
I visited tke Gold Coast and Nigeria, some 
four years ago, I took every opportunity of 
telling >eop!e there that the Commonwealth is 
an exp:riment in international co-operation. It 
is anexperiment of the aighest value for the 
future. [tolc the Britos whom I met there 
that evzrything depended wpoa how they looked 
at the Commonwealth. The conservative 
elemens in Britain might perhaps regard the 
Commenvealth as the “sorry remnant of a 
Gloriors Empire,” but people with vision in 
that coantr, cught to be ble to look upon the 
Commenvealth as the legac” of a past, part 
ingloricus, but pregnant with the potentiality 
of a brll:ant future that may, if we nurture the 
idea arght, pave the wey for an inter-racial 
and irzer-continental association, even for a 
United Nations in miniature. Britain as an 
Empire: thrived at the expense of its colonies 
and desendenzies. The Commonwealth may, 
if the members are loyal <oit, develop into a 
family of nations in wiick each member 
support arc looks after the well-being of 
every oier Member through common righteous 
endeave ir. 


Ps: of Indian ongic. who have settled 


As a nriltti-racial, multi-denominational 
corporation that bids faiz to develop into a 
family vith d2mocratic <raditions, the Common- 
wealth <ould imbibe the best of ail cultures 
that form its component parts and bring into 
being cistinctive Commcnwealth traditions. 
Ceylon with i:s Buddhism, Fakistan with its 
Islam, a-d India with its respect for all religions 
could hzlp create a harmonious blend with 
Christia~ity as the contribution from other 
compon:n:s. 


I also said =o Britishere I metin the Gold 
Coast chat India’s opting to be within the 
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- racial Commonwealth. Im 


Commonwealth was just a beginning. Other 
countries of Africa could be persuaded to 
fcllow India’s example rather than deviating 
from the family of the Commonwealth. But 
(I added) everything depended upon the faith 
w.th which the British people reacted to this 
novel 2xperiment. 


We all realize that with proper and adequate 
resources a grand building could be raised ina 
dey ; but a tree takes its own time to grow 
ard send its roots deep into the soil. The 
Commonwealth is atree which has grown 
through generations. The United Kingdom 
extendzd its invitation to India to join the 
Commonwealth. India accepted the invitation 
as an act of faith and responded to it whole- 
heartedly. But subsequent events have tended 
to create a suspicion that the Britishers find it 
difficul: to live up to the ideals of a multi- 
rial traditions of 
thinkirg apes to be trying to smother the 
more l:beral and progressive ways of thinking 
that are trying to take root. 


But I have implicit faith in the inscrutable 
ways o- God and of human destiny. It is in this 
faith that I welcome the advent of Ghana into 
the Commonwealth and hope that Nigeria too, 
the largest country after India, to come 
under the influence of British rule, will 
soon be an independent member of the same 
fanily. Then this multi-racial Commonwealth 
would function as an inter-continental force 
~workinz for freedom, justice, democracy and 


pesce. 
* 
RB” ‘Ghana and Nigeria have a past of which 


they have every reason to be proud. 


The ancient city of Ghana, the capital 
>f an Empire of the same name, was situated 
at a plece which is outside the present area of 
-zhe Geld Coast. Ghana, Ghanata and its 
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successors Melle and Songhi with their capitals 
at Valate or Alata were all near about the 
ancient university of Timbuctoo. It is recorded 
that nearly a thousand students studied in 
that university and it had its cultural contacts 
with Spain and Egypt. Theology and the 
natural sciences were all studied through 
Arabic. There were scholars who carried on 
the tradition of grammar, literature and law. 


One of the text-books says : 


The civilization of Europe was then at a 
very low level. The Roman Empire had 
been conquered by uncivilized tribes and 
they were slowly learning Roman civili- 
zation. The Arabs who taught West 
Africa so much also taught Europe a great 
deal. The difference was that from 900 to 
about 1300 A. D. West Africa learned 
faster. There were great doctors and 
scientists, greater than those in Europe at 
that time. Studies were carried on both in 
Arabic and the vernacular, viz. Songhai. 


Towards the end of the 15th century the 
Portuguese started their exploitation and the 
king of Morocco “invaded the Songhai Empire, 
conquered it, plundered it of all its wealth, 
destroyed all the books he could find and took 
away allthe learned men. to Morocco where 
most of them died. The people were killed or 
enslaved. The native civilization of West 
Africa was crushed and that of Europe began 
to take its place.” 


A race or a nation that had to spend many 
generations in slavery and degradation can win 
back its soul and vitality by remembering its 
glorious heritage. If the people could be great 
once, they could certainly, given the will, be 
great again. It is proper therefore that the 
Gold Coast changed its name to Ghana. 


*« 


HE coastal region of West Africa facing 
the Atlantic in the South was divided by 
the Westerners into a number of coasts 

according to the commodity they were able to 
secure there—Grain Coast, Gold Coast, Ivory 
Coast and Slave Coast are some of the names 
given by the European invaders to strips of 
land in this region, and in their imperial 


impudence, they were not ashamed to call 
their slaves “Black Ivory.” 


Even today, slavery is practised, openly in 
Spanish-owned islands of Fernando Po in the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Portuguese-owned 
islands of St. Thomas and Princepe are using 
labour imported largely from the Portuguese 
possessions of Angola in the far south. 


These portuguese islands at one time were 
the largest individual areas in the world 
producing cocoa. But now, the Gold 
Coast has taken the lead in this matter and 
rather it is this rich crop of cocoa than gold 
that built the fortunes of the Gold Coast. 


* 


HE British have a characteristic knack of 
carrying on two processes side by side: 
the one of exploitation and the other, 

very much slower, of education. In their second 
process, they established a centre of learning 
at Achimota which has produced all the out- 
standing leaders of the people. Kumasi is 
another such cultural centre in the Ashanti 
region. 


At Accra, the moderncapital of the Gold 
Coast, now Ghana, I found to my joy and 
surprise that the whites and Africans mixed 
freely with each other in clubs and theatres. 
I must confess, I had not hoped for such 
an atmosphere after what I had seen in East 
Africa. It simply shows the extraordinary 
adaptability of the Britisher. 


* 


NOTHER thing which was equally pleasing 
both at Accra and Kumasi, as also at 
Secondia and Takoradi, was that the 

Indian merchants there were very popular 
with the local people. On enquiry I was told 
by the Africans: “Indian merchants are very 
friendly and hospitable when we visit their 
shops. That is why we prefer to go there.” 


A significant incident which was related to 
me made me feel proud of my people. In 
the recent past, there was once a keen unrest 
in Accra, and at one time government was 
practically paralysed. Prisoners broke open 
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the ja s ard roamed freely in the streets of 
Accra. and, as was quite matcral, helped them- 
selves to all the things that they could lay their 
hands upor in the rich stores of the Indian 
traders, wioa are all Sindhi Hindus. The 
traderz coud certainly have demanded compen- 
sation and <amages for the huge losses they 
had stffered ; but they wisely and nobly decid- 
ed oth=rwisz. ‘‘Wedo not want to lose the 
goodvll of sur customers. We would rather 
suffer be heavy losses than ask the government 
to collect damages from tie people.” This 
noble zestur2 created a profound impression 
and the A™icans came 6 realize that Indians 
were, €-ter all, their best friends who sympathiz- 
il their aspiratiors 21d wished them 
well. 


The weeks I spent .n the midst of the 
inhabit=n-s cf this wonderful region were of 


the Lappiest. I remember one of their mini- 
sters nad requested me to send him an Indian 
Flag—our proud Ashokan Tricolor—and I had 
acced2d to his request with the greatest of 
pleasures. Ihad also expressed the hope that 
a day would come soon when the flags of 
Ghana and India would be hoisted together 
to mark the auspicious occasion of Ghana’s 
indep2ndence. 


Icannot describe the joy that filled my 
heart the other day when I saw the two flags 
pinned to the wall of the National Sports 
Club in Delhi when the African students were 
hosts to us and our beloved Prime Minister 
spoke to them about our joy at the dawn of 
independence in West Africa. The British 
Deputy High Commissioner in India was also 
there end he, too, welcomed Ghana into the 
Commonwealth. : 
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The Name “Ghana” 


The name Ghana dezives from an ancient 
itland empire called Ghina or shanata, cover- 
ing a large area in th=- western and southern 
Sahera. Itis the name rom which the word 
“zuinea” was derived (ck. the Gulf of Guinea). 
Chena is thought to hae been founded about 
30 a.D. and to have Aourish2d until about 
1-00, when its cities were sacked by Arabs from 
tke North and East. TLe fugitives were pro- 
babl the ancestors of he Akan peoples of 
5 Colony and Ashanti regions of the Gold 

asi. 


March 6: H storic Date 


Mach 6, the date ciosen for the final 
transfer of authority to the Government of 
Gkans marks the anni-ersary of the day in 
1844 on which was signec the bond between 
the British Government and certain Chiefs. 
Br-tisk power and jurisliction in the Gold 
Coast were generally derixed from this bond of 
1844 


Dr. Anup Singh 


Egypt is Marching Ahead 


sent a wave of indignation through the 

Asian countries. It revealed to them 

vividly that imperialism was far from 
dead and that past masters in this game were 
ever ready to stage a come-back. But there are 
new urges and stirrings in the hearts of Asia’s 
millions. They are determined to safeguard 
their recently-won freedom, determined to solve 
their problems in their own way; anda new 
Asian-African outlook on world problems and 
particularly on those that confront themselves 
is fast emerging. This spirit revealed itself at 
Bandung two years ago. 


T Anglo-Franco-Israeli attack on Egypt 


To convey personally the fraternal greetings 
of the Asian peoples to Egyptians and to 
congratulate them on their remarkable resist- 
ance to Anglo-Franco-Israeli aggression, the 
Asian Solidarity Committee recently sent a 
goodwill mission to Egypt consisting of Dr. 
Anup Singh (from India, leader of the mission), 
Mr.Yang Shuo (China), Mr. Mashura Hatanaka 
(Japan ), and Mr. Anatoli Sofronov ( Soviet 
Union ), The mission was also deputed to 
explore the possibility of convening at Cairo a 
Conference of the Asian-African people 
meant to focus world attention on the prob- 
lems that face the Arab lands and to promote 
solidarity among the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 


The goodwill mission spent about 20 days 
in Egypt visiting farms and factories, govern- 
ment projects, plans of construction and recons- 
truction, and had interviews with Egyptian 
representatives of various walks of life—and on 
February 14 spent two hours with President 
Nasser. Here is a brief account of what we 
heard and said. 


Nasser the Hero l 
RESIDENT Nasser has captured the minds 


and hearts of Egyptians and he is their 
unquestioned leader and a hero. One finds 


pictures of this handsome, dynamic man every- 
where one goes and at the mere mention of his 
name people voluntarily start relating tales, 
telling how Nasser and a handful of his revolut- 
ionary companions overthrew Faruk, what 
miracles he has performed for his people, and 
how he has routed Britain, France and Israel, 
their latest enemies. 


We attended a rally where lands were being 
distributed to the landless. It was a colourful 
ceremony attended by five cabinet ministers and 
thousands of men from the surrounding villages. 
The area was filled with echoes of popular 
revolutionary songs; but the shouts of Asha, 
asha, Gamel( Long live Gamel Abdel 
Nasser ) drowned everything else. Off and on 
elderly Arabs would ppp up and shout at the 
top of their voices Asha, asha, asha Gamel 
and the hilarious crowd would spontaneously 
join in the chorus. We were told by a left-wing 
writer that a unique and eloquent testimony to 
Nasser’s popularity today was the fact that the 

00 communists still kept behind the bars by 
him were whole-heartedly supporting him and 
significantly enough, some poets among them 
had sent him poems of eulogy for his valorous 
deeds. Any attempt to dislodge Nasser whether 
from within or from without, is foredoomed to 
dismal faiure. for he is firmly enshrined in the 
hearts of Egyptians. ‘Next only to Allah”—so 
someone said talking to us about Egypt’s 
present leader. 


Port Said—Bruised but Triumphant 


W" witnessed a remarkable sense of new 
unity and purpose among the people of 

Port Said. They were naturally bitter 
against the aggressors but they exhibited a sense 
of triumph as so many of the civilians participat- 
ed in driving out invaders from that city. 


We read on the walls of many buildings 
warnings such as “‘British, get out of Egypt,” 
and “Britain, Egypt is your graveyard.” We saw 
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dozens of tall tuildings alcng the shore blown 
and half shattered and the wells of many punc- 
tured wih bullets. 


We were given an interesting story of how 
British ead French tanks en-ered the city, 
camouflazed. Through racio broadcasts the 
people in Port Said were told tEet the Russians 
were coming to their rescue, and they were 
naturally 2lated. The British and French tanks, 
carrying 2ussian flags and soldiers dressed in 
Russian tniforms, came thre end the excited 
Egyptians got on to those tacEs and guided 
them to che city—only to fne that they were 
enemies ic disguise. who lost no time in opening 
fire on th: civilians. We were shown a hospital 
which had been fired at, anc a z-aveyard with 
many bulet shots in the tombs. We came 
across the pathetic spectacle cf half of de 
Lessep’s atue Iving in the canal. This was the 
French eaginezr who designed the canal. In 
recognition of his great serrzces to Britain, 
France, Ezypt, and in fact to all the countries 
using ths canal, an imdosirg statue of 
de Lessep had been  erested. There 
it stood for many yeer greeting the 
incoming =nd outgoing ships. When the French 
entered th: city they thrust theiz French flag into 
the stretched right hand of tae statue—obvi- 
ously, a tactless and indssrcet act which 
infuriated “he Egyptians who br ocEed the statue 
down. Anc there lies the great engineer, another 
casualty of a senseless war. 


Garden in a Desert 


NE of he mast memoratl2 experiences of 
our tcp was a visit to a snell thriving co- 
operate colony. Here, rizat im the middle 

of the desert, we saw luscious fruits and vege- 
tables, flowzrs of all varieties and particularly 
huge red roses, an unbelievasle sight in the 
dismal, dreary surroundings. Water is brought 
here from che far-off Aswan Dar and 18,000 
acres are under cultivation, operated on a co- 
operative bzsis by 20,000 persons. The landless 
below thirty are brought from the surrounding 
villages, given free training for six months in 
modern meshanical farming, ir handicrafts, and 
aursing, book-keeping etc. For three years they 
work and eajoy a new life ina comfortable hut 
free of chage, and then they rey a nominal 
rent. Here we saw graduates trom the colleges 
of Cairo anj Alexandria, both boys and girls, 
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helping the colonists on a meagre remunerat- 
ion. They were filled with enthusiasm and 
cptimisn, and they told us that before long 
Fundred; and thousands of more acres would 
te recla med and man’s ingenuity triumph over 
mature. When completed, the total reclaimed 
asreage expected to increase by one-third the 
present food produce. 


Arab Solidarity 


N ATIOMALISM, vibrant and resurgent, is the 
dominant note in the Arab world to- 

da”. A new unity among the Arab count- 
rizs, raised on a cultural-political-economic 
base is the dream. Religion as a common bond 
is of course, there; but also thereis a critical 
reexamiring of ‘theocratic institutions and 
velues and a re-orientation of the entire outlook. 
Ir. this Arabian renascence Egypt is the re- 
ccgnized kader and guide. A distinguished scho- 
la- from the Lebanon, Secretary of the Arab 
League, told us that he preferred to be known 
as an Arcb from Lebanon who happens to be 
residing ia Egypt. So many Egyptians told us 
likewise that they were Arabs first, Egyptians 
af-erward3. The eventual consummation of 
Arab urity may seem today a distant 
drzam, tut firm foundations for it are being 
laid. The zecent repelling of the Anglo-Franco- 
Israeli attack has raised sky-high Egyptian 
prestige in the Arab world, particularly the 
pe-sonal prestige of Nasser. The Egyptians have 
highly useful and friendly contacts in all 
countries. Cairo is the great seat of learning 
for all the Arab lands and Arab youths from 
otker couatries come to Cairoin thousands. 
Over 1,000 Egyptian teachers go out to other 
Arab courtries to impart knowledge to their 
neighbours, 


Israel is another contributory factor to this 
grcwing Arab consciousness. In their animosity 
towards Israel all Arab countries are united, 
regardless of their political differences. They 
assert and repeat the allegation that Israel was 
del berately planted in their midst by foreign 
exploiters 10 jeopardize Arab unity and this 
feeling has been reinforced and accentuated 
by Israel’s recent complicity with Britain and 
France. Barring a miracle and a complete re- 
orientation in her policy, Israel will continue to 
be looked down upon by the Arabs as an 
inveterate <ommon foe and a pawn in thẹ 
hands of Inperialist powers, l 


Egypt is Marching Ahead 


RESIDENT Nasser received us on February 
14 with the utmost cordiality and 
friendliness as if he was meeting some old 
friends. I briefly conveyed to him the purpose 
of our visit—which of course he knew already— 
and thanked him for the excellent official 
arrangements that were made for us and for 
the generous hospitality of his people. I intro- 
duced my colleagues to him and each one 
briefly expressed the feelings and sentiments of 
his countrymen for Egyptians in their recent 
ordeal. President Nasser reciprocated those 
feelings most generously and he added that he 
had personally seen some newsreels about the 
mass demonstrations in Asian countries protest- 
ing against the Anglo-Franco-Israeli aggression 
and related how this token of sympathy had 
given moral encouragement to his people. 


President Nasser answered each and every 
question willingly and candidly. He spoke to 
us more like a professor analyzing the prob- 
lem and elaborating the theme than a politic- 
ian. He never once raised his tone even while 
he was discussing some of the very provocat- 
ive topics. 


I requested him then to tell us something 
of the happenings of the recent months and of 
the problems now confronting him. He nodded 
and before relating the chain of background 
events, he looked at us smilingly and asked 
whether we knew about the first historic attack 
against Egypt. Slightly taken aback, we looked 
at each other rather embarrassed; and I con- 
fessed that my somewhat deficient knowledge 
of previous aggression started with Napoleon 
and the events prior to that were rather hazy in 
my mind. President Nasser proceeded to enli- 
ghten us. The first invasion, he said, had been 
launched by Louis IX of France in 1250, 
when King Louis was taken prisoner and was 
held in a small house not very far from Cairo. 
The gentleman finally bought his freedom for 
$ 100,000 “ʻa mutually satisfactory bargain,” 
said Nasser humorously, “as the King wanted 
his freedom and the Egyptian queen money 
very badly.” Then in 1790 came Napoleon, 
then the British and their General Fraser in 
1807, who occupied Alexandria but was 
defeated and imprisoned; then followed attacks 
about which everyone knows. So, Gentlemen,” 
observed Nasser, “aggression is nothing new 


to us; we have an old acquaintance with 
British and French adventurers. Only this time, 
they brought a new upstart partner Israel.” 


On the subject of Suez and Port Said, Pre- 
sident Nasser spoke with deep feelings. He 
reiterated that the victory in Port Said was not 
so much the victory of the army, as of the 
Egyptian people. For the first time the gulf 
between the government and the people was 
completely bridged. Victories of the past were 
those of kings and emperors, but never of the 
people. He felt that, from a long-range point 
of view, it had been a blessing in disguise 
because from now on he could. count upon his 
people torise like one man to defend their 
country and their liberties. Any reckless advent- 
urer of the future would have to think twice 
before he set foot on Egyptian soil. 


X 


GYPT, President Nasser told us, was 

facing a dual war—psychological and eco- 

nomic. About psychological warfare, he 
said, the British and the French were flood- 
ing tbe country with propaganda from nine or 
ten secret stations, planted in and around 
Egypt. Day in and day out, President Nasser 
complaind, these broadcasts were blasting him 
and his regime to discredit them in the eyes of 
his people. “What is it precisely, that they say 
about you, sir’’—I inquired apologetically. He 
smiled broadly and said somewhat blushingly— 
“They are saying, for instance, that Nasser is 
a big thief, that Nasser is nota Muslim, or isa 
bad Muslim, because he sympathizes with 
Nehru on Kashmir rather than with his 
Pakistani co-religionists.” He was confident, 
however, that his people were intelligent and 
discerning enough to recognize the sinister 
purpose of this desperate and hysterical pro- 
paganda and that they would not fall into the 
enemies’ trap. 


As for economic warfare, there were calcul- 
ated attempts, he said, to cripple Egyptian 
economy, by the freezing of sterling balances, 
by the severing of trade relations., etc. “It 
was a serious matter,” he continued, “far more 
serious than the psychological warfare. But he 
was not so perturbed as he felt that it would 
be far easier to ruin the economy of a highly 
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industriaazed country like Britain than that 
of Egypt. an ésricultural co.mtzy where 80 per 
cent. of Hie pecple were normaly semi-starved. 
They cold ezsily put up witha little more 
suffering, he said. The invesion had definitely 
affected general productivity Lut Egypt was now 
turning tc small-scale projects with a view to 
getting quick results, said Masser. The Aswan 
Dam progfet was being held in abeyance for 
the time ting. It was not given the top priority 
that it hac received at the -me of the Ameri- 
can offer -o subsidize it. Ncr did he appear 
wore avout the withdrawal of the American 
offer. 


* 


W" nozd particularly tket when the con- 
vecsaticn shifted to B acl——a rather 
exdlosive and provccat.ve subject to 
zvery Egypiian, and every Ara) fcr that matter— 
Nasser ne-er even slightly caanged his tone, 
but contin-ed calmly as before. Egyptians, he 
said, are nct hosite to the -ew:sh people as 
Jews have Eved among them fcr centuries—even 
today a good meny carry on their business in 
Cairo uncisturted and unmolested—but the 
expansionis’ and aggressive po my of Israel was 
another matter altogether. 


The 194% cease-fire agreemeat tetween Israel 
and Egypt. according to Wasser, was very 
defective as it did not define tke boundaries of 
Israel, nor Gid it znd the war. The whole app- 
roach, according to him, was rong, as in the 
battle of gurs and. im verbal wa-fare the rights 
of the Arabs in Palestine were ccmoletely over- 
Icoked and “prgoten. He added. rather remor- 
sefully, that the U. N. also appeared most 
anxious to protect the rights of Israelis rather 
than those o Arabs. The U. N. forces accord- 
ing to him would be allowet -n the Gaza 
ard Aqaba azea bit strictly on the condition 
that they woudd stay there only s3 long as Egypt 
‘wanted them and mo longer. 


éfro-Asian Confererce 
ASSER obviously knew that many of the 


Egyptien representatives 1ad previously 
discussed witt us the prop>sit_on of con- 
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evening an Asian-African conference on a non- 
efficial ‘evel. He took up this subject and 
welcomed the idea because, in his opinion, such 
conference just now could be effective and 
tseful. While elaborating on this proposition, 
Fe expressed his firm conviction that the future 
cf the Asian-African countries lay in cultivat- 
ing a sense of solidarity, particularly through 
rw political and economic ties. The Egyptians 
aad specially the high officials, he said, ha 
aways thought of the west and they squander- 
ec. Egyptian money in European summer reso- 
rts. He was the first Prime Minister, said Nasser, 
tc turn ecst when he went to Bandung. Sudden- 
ly Nasser became. reflective as Bandung bro- 
ught bacE memories of that great historic 
meting to his mind. “The unanimity of Band- 
urg, he said, “was a miracle. The spirit of 
Bendung must be Kept alive.” 


Nasser is certainly all in all in Egypt, but 
nc a “dictator” inthe usually accepted sense. 
He is very anxious to have elections as soon 
aszhe atmosphere is cleared up. No dictator 
wculd ever think of talking to us as he did, 
ever implying sometimes that he might have 
been on occasion mistaken in his judgment. 
There was no trace of a superanimated ego in 
Naser, no bombast, no dramatic flare-ups and 
poss to impress. 


Nasser is no ordinary military man. He 
revealed a breadth of knowledge and depth of 
visien throughout our interview. Power, in 
Lord Acton’s dictum, corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. Nasser certainly has 
power in abundance but it seems to have induc- 
ed n him z sense of humility and keen aware- 
ness of the heavy burden that rests on his 
shoulders. His shoulders are certainly broad 
enough to bear it. This responsibility has also 
induced in him a consciousness of the magni- 
tude of the problems and of the shortcomings 
of hi. countrymen. But he is confident that he 
and iis peosle will eventually overcome the 
difficalties taat beset their path. ‘“We want to 
build pur couatry”—he pleaded in a melancholy 
and touching tone—“we want peace and time 
to raise the sandard of our submerged people 
and to oen for them the way to a 
prosperous and happy life.” 


Freda Bedi 


The Significance of India’s Buddha Jayanti 
Celebrations 


dha-Jayanti year. Much has happened 

since the full moon of Vaisakh 

1956 flooded with its celestial gold 
the Mahabodhi temple at Buddha Gaya. 


M AY 13, 1957 marks the end of the Bud- 


It was interesting to see who were the 
people who on that sacred of sacred days ma- 
naged to find their way to the very Bodhi tree 
under which the Sakyamuni found Enlighten- 
ment. It was the middle of the Indian summer 
—torrid, unbearable heat, and the Neeranjara 
river was dry in its bed. In Ceylon, in Burma, 
in Thailand, all over the Buddhist world, peak 
celebrations had been. planned for this day of 
days. The official celebrations of the Govern- 
ment of India were timed for November. 


But in spite of everything, visitors did 
come. Not those important enough to be 
concerned with national celebrations perhaps, 
but those whose devotion was enough to make 
the sacrifice ofa journey worthwhile. There 
were perhaps three hundred visitors from 
abroad, mainly from Burma and Ceylon, 
and a hundred from Chittagong (Pakistan) 
where lives the oldest group of Buddhists from 
the original homeland of the Buddha. Many 
Were poor and from the country districts. The 
women carried pitchers of water on their heads 
to water the sacred tree and each national 
contingent expressed its joy and devotion in 
treasured local ways. The Burmese had their 
Karen drums, and small doll-like girls dancing 
in lJungyis, flowers in their hair. The Ceylon 
group wore white sil clothes and carried 
beautifully embroidered flags to string on the 
tree. The Pakistani Bengalis, perhaps poorest 
of all, had simple food offerings. A few rich 
dayakas carried silver vessels. For the rest 
bhikkhus and mahatheras, lamas and lama 
representatives of the great Tibetan monasteries 
mingled in the crowds. The students of Nalanda, 
from Thailand, Laos, Viet-Nam and Cambodia, 


India and Pakistan, wore traditional robes 
of yellow, mustard, orange and a multitude 
of tawny shades. The procession with the 
maroon-robed lamas bearing curved trumpets 
and banners of brocade of great beauty seemed 
to strike a note of unity before the Tree of 
Trees. It all added up to a most beautiful 
offering of devotion. 


X 


Rae looking on this year, simplicity and 
unity hasbeen a feature of all that has tak- 
en place. It is as though on the completing 

of the 2,500 years since the Mahaparinibbana, 
as at the time of the passing of Gautama the 
Buddha, all man-made barriers like class, caste 
and nationality melted ina oneness of emotion. 


The great yearin India. then, has been 
one where all the “children of Buddhism” 
have come back to the Indian homeland. In 
the speeches of many of the invitees to the 
official Buddha Jayanti Symposium held in 
New Delhi in October there was a recurrent 
note of something like nostalgia. “We have 
taken the Dhamma from the soil of India : it 
is now our duty to give back the Dhamma to 
the land of its birth.” On the Indian side there 
were many reminders that whereas the Budd- 
hist religion is not so widespread in this 
country, the true spirit of the Buddha, respect 
for him, is deeply embedded in every Indian 
heart. 


The November celebrations were notable 
for this spirit of unity. It was as if, in a world 
threatened by war, our leaders and those of 
other countries found a great happiness in 
reaffirming their faith in the path of non-vio- 
lence and peace which the Buddha preached 
so long ago, and which, in our own lifetime, 
has been the pure weapon through which even 
Independence has come to this land. In the 
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words of ths President of Incia, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. although man had advanced consider- 
ably ia respect of material prosperity, he had 
not pregressed to the same extent spiritually: 
“It seems we have reached the limit of this 
disproportionate progress, and without develop- 
ing a spiritual angle of vision, that is, without 
cultivatng the basic human virtues of truth, 


all his aapp-nzss and prcsperity.’’ The Prime 
Ministe- of India, Shri Nearu, put it even 
more dxectly: “Light can come from the basic 
teachinzs of sreat men like Gautama Buddha, 
an no- thrzugh debating and fighting each 
other.” 


Pərkaps, however, it was. in a paper that 
came f-om someone unable to attend the 
Conference, the Head Lama Naidani Erdhem- 
phel c= Mongolia, that we see the clearest 
vision of Ind:a’s new role in the cultural unity 
of Asia, His zzper was read at the Symposium 
arrangec by the Buddhe Jayanti Committee 
in the V gyan Bhayyan. “On this significant 
day...Irdia waich has teen the centre of 
culture <n Atia for thousands of years has 
appearec anew, on the international scene.” 


* 


HE cutwerd sign of that emergence was 
the gatkering of invisees in the Vigyan 
Bh=wan, its modern chairs covered in 

orange -andicom materiel somehow most 
appropriate to -he occasion. -t would be difficult 
tomentioa by name all the invitees to the Delhi 
. symposium. Hach was hand-picked for scholar- 
ship, uncerstacding of Buddhism, or work for 
the futhe-ance of knowledge of the Dhamma. 
From the big and popular delegation from 
China, beaded by ihe: oldest member Ven. 
Shirob Jzitso, and having as its Secretary, 
Buddhist sccis] worker Chao-Pu-Chu, to the 
lone members representing Eurcpean Buddhist 
scholarshia so ably, there were almost no 
Eastern cocntces missing from the list of 
participans. Ea:tərn scholars were delighted to 
have the pppcctunity of meeting Prof. Von 
Glasenapp of Germany and the world-known 
Christmas Hurrphrevs who has borne on his 
shoulders for tairty years now the main work 
of Buddhest revival in Ergland. Even the 
USSR tuned u> with two Ven. Lamas from 
Buriat, Mcngoliz. who smilimgly made friends 
with everrbody even though the language 
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diticulty prevented them speaking directly. 
The Japanese delegation, ably led by Ven. 
Riri Makayama and the Burmese delegation, 
under the leadership of U Nu and the Chief 
Justice of Burma, U Thein Maung also made 
a considerable contribution to the session. The 
saintly bearing and scholarly speeches of the 


_ Vea. Bhikkhus attending gave it a special Bud- 
love and non-violence mar m-ght barter away - 


dhst tcuch. Who can forget the combination of 
learning and loving kindness in U Thittila Agga 
Maha Pandita of the Union of Burma, and Ven. 
Dr Parnasara and Ven. Narada, Maha Theras 
Df Ceylon? Or the wise face of the elderly lama 
“rom the Panchen Lama’s own monastery? In 
apite of the excellence of the Thai delegation, 
t waz a great disappointment to all 
>resent that no venerable member of the Sangha 
attended from that country. Singapore 
anc Malaya were represented by women 
delegates, as was Bhutanin the well-known 
and devout person of Rani Chuni Dorji, whose 
davghtez is the Maharani of Bhutan, and one 
of whose sons is an incarnate Lama. 


* 


HE sessions of the symposium dealt with 
the contribution of Buddhism to Art, 
Literature and Philosophy. The last and 

Fey session dealt with the message of Bud- 
chism. -t is impossible among the galaxy of 
Contribucors to single out any specially, except 
perkaps to note that the strong Indian contin- 
gent, mostly of non-Buddhists, contributed 
papers of a high order (in particular Dr. 
S.initi Kumar Chatterji and Dr. Nalinaksha 
Cutt). Deeply missed was the contribution of 
Ir. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India 
ard the leading figure of the Committee who 
wth Pardit Nehru had planned the whole. 
Tae sad death of Mrs. Radhakrishnan on the 
eve of the meetings drew him away to Madras, 
ard we hed only the memory of his wise words 
at tke great public meeting in the maidan a 
cociple of days earlier: “People like the Bud- 
dra make us wiser forever. The best memo- 
rids to him are not the stupas erected over 
his ashes but lives well lived in the Dhamma. 
If it is taken seriously, the Buddha's teaching 
recuires anew alignment of man’s relation to 
men, of nation to nation, of race to race.” 


It is impossible in so short a time to do 
justice to the Buddha Jayant Art Exhibition 


India’s Buddha Jayanti Celebrations 


which accompanied the session. It was high- 
lighted by the magnificent Chinese section, the 
representations of Borobudur, in Indonesia, and 
surprisingly by the exquisite Sikkim exhibit. 
Or again to detail the much appreciated cul- 
tural programme, in which the film “Gotama 
the Buddha”. received the most praise. Uday 


Shankar, Hima and Santiniketan all contribu- 


ted to makeit a success. 


x 


Outside the framework of the session pro- 
per, U Nu, upasaka Prime Minister of Burma, 
gave a demonstration of his deep faith in 
Buddhism at a striking speech made before one 
of the most distinguished audiences ever to- 
gather in Delhi. Both the President and Prime 
Minister of India attended to hear this practi- 
cal man of action aver his faith in meditation 
and add: - 


The feature I like bestin Buddhism is none 
other than that we can put to test in this 
very life of ours the truth or otherwise of 
the teaching of the Buddha. 


(In parenthesis it may be added that it is 
very typical of the spirit of South East Asia 
and our own age that the two Prime Ministers 
of India and Burma have shown the meaning 
of Buddhism in the international field with the 
doctrine of Panch Sheel, the Middle Path, and 
the search for peace.) ; 


X 


HE tour of the holy places of pilgrimage 
that ended the Conference was a wonder- 
ful experience in itself of Asian Unity, 

and beyond that of the unity of Asia, Europe 
and the Americas under the benign influence 
of Buddhist teaching. All appreciated the 
immense and painstaking care of the Govern- 
ment of India in reconstructing the five great 
Buddhist sites visited. Buddh Gaya is a chang- 
èd place, and incidentally a monument too 
now to, the epic labours of the Executive Engi- 
neer and his band of masons. Sarnath, has 
a modern, deer park ta remind us of the once 
wild splendours of Migadaye; Kushinara owns 
an exquisite new Vihara to enclose the moving 
“Dying Buddha” image. Rajgir is full of memo- 


ries of the Tathagatha and of the perfume of 
forest India. Sanchi, perhaps the least spoilt 
by the passage of time, houses the relics of 


-Sariputta and Mahamogallana. They herald a 


new life for the Asokan monument and the 
State that contains it. 


* 


T the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 


who have entered India during the 
: Buddha Jayanti year, this reflowering 
of the old centres has had a significance all 
its own. The death of the Buddhist leader of 
the Scheduled Castes, Dr. Ambedkar, great 
fighter for the rights of women and the framer 
of the Indian Constitution, has brought to these 
same shrines not only foreign pilgrims but 
thousands of new Indian Buddhists who have 
followed his lead. It is not one of the least 
miracles of this memorable year that nearly 
two million members of the Scheduled Castes 
will have taken refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha before it ends. 


* “ 


or the least of all miracles ..But the 
greatest, by general consent, was the 
arrival of his Holiness the Dalai Lama 
and his Holiness Panchen Lama from Tibet, 
China. The benign and radiant influence of 
Dalai Lama communicated itself to all who 
had the privilege of, to put it in Indian terms, 
his darshan, or holy sight. The completeness 
and colourfulness of the entourage of the two 
Lamas; their unassuming friendliness to all who 
met them will not be forgotten. Nor shall we 
forget the deeply touching sight of the thous- 
ands of poor Tibetans and hill people from our 
frontier areas, who came with wives and babies 
long miles to the capital, for the touch of their 
revered leader and teacher. The compassion 
on the face of the Dalai Lama; the radiant 
happiness on the faces of those who received 
his blessing was something which a camera 
cannot properly convey. Symbolic of the new 
linking up of Buddhism with the rest of the 
world, this coming out of “Impenetrable Tibet” 
of the teachers whom none outside Tibet and 
China had ever seen was a fitting climax. 


Asaf A.A. Fyzee 


The Malaise of the Middle East 


entin zbe Middle East at the present 

tine, butif the vastlitereture on the sub- 

ject is examined wki vare, it will be 
found to deal with only two of the many prob- 
Jems, namely, economic weakness and political 
instability. This is due to the fact that at 
least thre= great powers are vitally interested 
in political stability as a prelude to economic 
advancem:nt. These powers are the United 
Kingdom. the United States cf Americaand Fra- 
nce. But it seems that :wo other difficulties 
are not <ully realized, riz., the cultural and 
spiritual crisis. The problems of Morocco, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Egypt, Persa and Pakistan 
are not merely political and economic: their 
roots go much čeepér, and it is these aspe- 
cts of the probiem whick have by and large 
eluded the zenezel run of students. 


T en is evincing a great deal of inter- 


The problems of th2 iddle East are 
probably nost acute in Moracco, Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia and Pakistan. Ia Morocco, apart 
from the question of the conflicting claims 
of the French rower, as oppœsed to Arab 
nationalism, there is also the spiritual prob- 
lem—namezy : Reform, and to what extent ? 
The Sultax is supposed ta te far more 
modernistic in nis approech than the party 
of El Glacui. This is the spizitual problem 
which is not generally eppreciated. In 
Turkey, esriculrire and  industrialization 
have made rapid progress. 3ut there is an 
under-curre-t of religious feeling which 
desires a going back towarcs the religious 
sentiment c7 Islam. The probism of the Suez 
Canal and fs international nemre is causing 
trouble to Zgypr. Iran isin tke gzip of serious 
political cozflicts; it is passitle that after the 
consortium _of tie oil ‘compamies the’ ‘com: 
munists mar find it difficult 7c continue their 
propaganda or their hold over the people, 
but the fæces cf atheism are constantly 
pitted agairst reigious fanatizism. We have 


hardly any advanced religious thinking. The 
ctizen cf Iran is offered the choice between 
tLe old Shiite faith and the atheism of dial- 
e=tical materialism. And finally, Pakistan. The 
recent report on the Punjab disturbances 
b~ Mr. Justice Munir (Chief Justice of 
Pskistan) and Mr. Justice Kayani shows clea- 
rly that religion plays a dominant part in the 
palitics o? Pakistan®. It is also tolerably clear 
tkat apa-t from the orthodox theologians the 
vcice of reform, although it is sometimes 
to be heard, is generally stifled by the din of 
reigious bigotry. Advanced thinkers there 
ce-tainly are, and all honour to them, but it 
is mpossidle to say what their influence is. 


So far we have been thinking of religion 
ani politics. But the related problems of 
education and culture are also of importance. 
Should we have education entirely in the 
naional -anguage ? What should be the 
imdortance of the study of a foreign 
European language ? If a foreign language 
or languages be necessary, at what stage and 
in what proportions should we dilute the 
study of sur own language with those of the 
West ? How far can we burden the young 
stu:lent with languages at the cost of denying 
him proper foundation of other subjects ? 
Apzrt from the study of foreign- and native 
languages, how shall we modify our national 
language ir order to suit the twentieth-cen- 
tury man or shall we content ourselves 
merely with the translation of the well- 
kncwn cssics and textbooks of the 
West? Thkese are problems which con- 
frort us everywhere, from Morocco down to 
Indenesia, and there cannot be any well- 
defined amswer, because in each country 
concitions are- - different --and-~each country 
must proceed cautiously in accordance with 
its >wn genius. The general term ‘Middle 
East’ shoukl not befog our judgment and 
mak= us lind to the fact that while there 


*Report <f the Court of Enqwir constituted under Eunjab Act II of 1954 to inquire into the Punjab 
Disturbances, 353. aaore: Superincendsnt, Government Printing, 1954. Rs. 5-4. 
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The Malaise of the Middle East 


are certain problems common to the region, 
each political unit has its own specific 
difficulties. 

It is therefore clear that apart from poli- 
tical and economic questions immediate atten- 
tion should also be paid to the spiritual and 
cultural crisis in the countries of the Middle 
East. In regard to culture a wise integration 
of the ancient tradition with modern scienti- 
fic ideals is of extreme importance. Among 
the powerful countries of the West, an excel- 
lent example is England where the ancient 
tradition of culture and thought is constantly 
used as a base for future development. While 
there is advanced thinking and scientific 
activity, the British have maintained the 
institution of monarchy. They stick to many 
old-world customs, such as the pageantry of 
the opening of the law courts. The English- 
man is a notable example of the maintena- 
nce of a cultural tradition with due regard 
to modern progress. He realizes the import- 
ance of traditional pomp and ceremony in 
mild and medicinal doses for furthering nat- 
ional ends. But the countries of the Middle 
East have a practical religion, Islam, and an 
expressive language, Arabic, upon which the 
fabric of a new civilization could hopefully 
be built. 

* 


[7 is sometimes suggested that Islam isa dead 

religion, an extinct force—why revive it ? 
But is this a true analysis? Professor H.A.R: 
Gibb ( of Oxford ) testifies that*— 


* 


Islam is a living and vital religion, appe- 
aling to the hearts, minds and conscience 
of tens and hundreds of millions, setting 
them a standard by which to live honest, 
sober, and god-fearing lives. It is not 
Islam that is petrified, but its orthodox 
formulation, its systematic theology, its 
social apologetic. It is here that the dislo- 
cation lies, that the dissatisfaction is felt 
among a large proportion of its most 
educated and intelligent adherents and 
that the danger for its future is most 
evident... 


Professor C. K. Zurayk (Beirut) says:+ 


When, however, it [Islam] became redu- 
ced to a set of doctrines to be taken on 
credence, and a code of laws and morals 
to be applied rigidly and blindly it 
turned out to be as other religions in the 
same state, a burden rather than an insp- 
iIration, a paralyzing shackle instead of a 
liberating force, the letter that killeth all 
real endeavour and progress. 


What is wrong is not the faith of the 
Muslim but the outworn theology, the jun- 
gle of dogma which perplexes the minds and 
paralyzes the activities of the Muslim comm- 
unities. 


In the first centuries of Islam, Jewish and 
Christian and Muslim scholars attempted 
parallel tasks and arrived at parallel results. 
It is the challenge of the times that despite 
the animosity between the Jew on the one 
hand and the Arab—whether Muslim or 
Christian—on the other, we must all work 
together in the spiritual field to give to the 
Muslims an interpretation of Islam worthy 
of the age in which we live. No doubt, the 
task is one for the Muslims themselves; but 
friendly critics and sincere workers of all 
faiths can greatly help in the resolution of 
difficulties. The reformed creed must deal 
with the social, spiritual and cultural prob- 
lems which we face. The faith of a simple 
people living in the desert and trading by 
caravans, petrified by the weight of centuries 
and pulverized by social forces, cannot be 
adequate to the needs of today. 


* 


Jx regard to religion I have always maintai- 
ned that in Islam religion should be separ- 
ated from law and that new principles for 
the interpretation of the faith must be form- 
ulated. These will be found in two of my 
articles which appeared some time ago.t 


The six principles which I advocate for 
the reformation of Islam are as follows: 


(1) Law and Religion should be defined 


“Modern Trends in Islam Chicago and Cambridge 1947, p. 123. 
+The Essence of Arab Civilization, ( Middle East Journal for 1949, Vol. TH, p.127. ) 


~ (1) Law & Religion in Islam. 


(Journal of the Bombay Royal 


Asiatic Society for 1953, Vol. 


XXVII. pp. aye 2) Islamic Law & Theology in India: Proposals for a Fresh Approach. (Middle East Jourual, 
1954, Vol. 8. pp. i 3-1 3}. These articles follow in the wake of an acute analysis by Mr. Charles Malik who wrote 
a notable article in Foreign Affairs in 1952, entitled The Near East. (Foreign Affairs, January, 1952, p. 231.) 
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(2) 


O 


. 
kS 


` afresh and considered as` 


Asaf A.A. — ¢ 


separate 
ectitizs. Moral values and legal rue 
should not be confused. 


This is a difficult and pairful opera- 
tion, and may Ead to unforeseen 
ditficaities. But it is impossible to 


agree ihat civil mariage or the taking 
che adoption of a. 
natiora. insurance scheme is tanta- . 


>f interest or 
mount zo denial of Isem. 


The Sharia (sacred Iaw ) should be 
rs-examened and interpreted with due 
ee to modern flilosophy and 
Eogic. The spiritual teaching of the 
Foran must te separated from its 
political or legal ccmmards. The 
‘-igher criticism’ cf the sacred text 
can . no longer ba prevented and 
szould 53 welcomed 


ae cosmology of the ancient scrip- 
should be reinterpreted in terms 


tart meien, science. Ii is impossible 


- for tke ‘twentietE-cen-ury Muslim 
tc beleve in the Garden and the 
Fre so poetically ard artistically 


described in the Koran Its value -aś 
peetic truth shculd bə emphasized; 
the dozma of ics I teral anc verbal 
tr_th should be abandored. 


(4) Tie mzdərn science of Comparative 


(5) 


-disiplire, 


Religior should be made compulsory 
fo: Musim divines. Mo are wao says 
th=t Christians believe in thre2 Gods 
should b2 permitted tc masquerade 
as a ret2ious mentor 


- Tks hisiovical affinities betwe2n Jud- 


aien, Ccistianity and Islam should 
be made the basis for a new interpre- 
tation of Islamic theolcgy. A new 
the COMPARATIVE 
SC ENCE OF SEMITIC RELIGION 


` ~ shculd. b= attempted. This shouid deal 


~ phases, - 


wita-Senxic- relizior in its earliest 
and histor-call. wich the 
three great sister religicrs, Judaism, 
Ch-isziamty, Islam. 


The sud” of Semicic laxguages and 
‘the > comparative philclogy should 
‘be widely advocated ari considered 


essential for advanced research in 
Islam. The lack of this knowledge 
among the generality of Muslim 
savants is a serious handicap leading 
to unhappy results. 


These principles of interpretation, re- 
search -and study cannot all be taken up at 
once; some are more-important than others, 
some for practical reasons may well have to 
>e postponed for a timè; -some may -have to 
de modafied considerably. But none of them 
canbe givenup. We may have, for instance, 
to write text-books on this attitude to Islam; 
tO promote a scholarly periodical to discuss 
con roversial problems; and to start a. society 


` Hr the propagation of the newNdeal. 


* 


IEX sum, the west must look not only to 

politics and economics but also to the 
d-ep2r causes of the malaise of the Middle 
East—and these liein the crises in culture and 
religion. There can be no political stability 
ardino economic advancement without spirit- 
uel and cultural regeneration. A mere going 
beck to the old forms of religion or culture is 
nct enough. A re-interpretation and re-formu- 
lafion is essential and in this task the scholars 
of the East andof the West—Jews and Christ- 
iacs end Muslims and Hindus—must all unite 
to help Islamic scholars formulate a fresh 
interpretation of the Islamic faith, and a new 
cuture waich will give hope and solace to 
the Muslims of the Middle East, and a sense 
of security to the minorities that happen to 
live amongst them. Spiritual regeneration 
will facilizate improvement in the economic 
anc political fields. The character of the 
peeple wil be moulded to face the realities 
of the twentieth century. The common man 
wil ro Icnger be afraid of the ukases and 
vetses of the ‘ulema; political theory | and 
me-tern science will be given their proper 
place in tthe mental make-up of the pasaet 
daş Muslim. i 


- To`ths end European and’ ‘Ametican 
ceréres of study must take up research in 
the lahgueges, history, religion and culture 
of Isam. Islamic centres of study should 


encourage the comparative study of Judaism 


and Carist.anity, Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The languages studied should include: Urdu, 


ae 


f- 


The Malaise of the Middle East 


the language of some one hundred million 
people in India and Pakistan. More Arabs 
and Persians and Moroccans and Turks and 
Afghans and Indonesians and Indians and 


Pakistanis must be enabled to go to West- - 


ern countries for the study of comparative 
religion, and similarly Asians must be enab- 
led to visit other Asian countries, so that 


they may be reinvigorated by fresh thinking 


upon the same age-long problems. 


In this spiritual renascence Indian 
Muslims have a great part to play. In India 
Muslims co-exist with Hindus, Buddhists, 
Christians and Parsees. Indian culture today 
is a combination of elements drawn from 
the ancient Indian, medieval Islamic and 
modern western culture. The Indian scho- 
lar does not restrict himself to any one 


language of Islam; he uses Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu and English. Living among many races 
the Indian Muslim’s faith is constantly nour- 
ished by separate and distinct streams of 
thought: and it is therefore not surprising 
that in India advanced thinking on the refor- 


. mation of Islam is fairly common. Beginning 
with Jamaluddin 


Afghani and Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, we have Ameer Ali, Iqbal, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Professor Muha- 
mmad Ajmal Khan and others who are .con- 
stantly putting forward the claims of an 
eclectic Islam, freed from the crude shackles 
of the past,and re-interpreted to suit the needs 
of the twentieth century. 


March 6, 1957, 
New Delhi. 


The Statue 


* 
t 


(Translated by A.J. Arberry verse of OMAR ABDURICHEH from the Arabic) 2 


Yon statue there 

(O 1y lovely fair) l no , 

All of marble hued ; i 2 ro 
Rose up, ond viewed 

Mocżingly, perverse 

This univers2 

Then boldly strode 

Centi.y over century 

To thz shrised abode 

Of immortality. 


Naked, proud; 

Leveilness 7s bowed 
Before her raked pride 
Beautified 

In the eternal spring 

OF youth. Se, wondering, 
As in 2 dream, we turn 
Orr gaze; jet yearn 
Gazing anew and still 
Her charm masters the wid. 
The sculptor thus 
Chiselled her. beauteous ` 
Symbol! of beauty, then 

Passed from mortal ken; 

She that he dreamed upor 

Uncginz, chargeless, liveth an. 


My lorely fair! 

Too harsh are they to bear, 
Tine’s accidents; I fear 
To? socn, too near 

Alt my dreams may die, 
Thou caanging, I 
Waking, and alone: 

O beauty, turn to stone! 
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Sudan: a New Country Coming into Its Own 


æ 


HERE is a general tendency to look upon 
contact with Egypt, or with North 
Africa (including Algeria, Tunis and 
Morocco), or even the Union of South Africa 
as signifying atquaintance with the African 
continent as a whole. Itis only by travelling 
in Africa that one realizes the vastness as well 
as the diversity of the different countries that 
make up the continent. 


I was fortunate enough to visit the Sudan 
in the first week of February on the invitation 
of the Sudanese Women’s Union, and to attend 
their seven-day Festival at Khartoum. 


Earlier, I had been to Egypt with a dele- 
gation sent by the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation to study the conditions 
of Egyptian women and children after the 
recent aggression against that country. I may 
share with the readers of The Asia-Africa Review 
my impressions of the common as well as the 
divergent characteristics of the two countries. 


* 


GYPT and the Sudan have had a common 
history, asin ancient times the Sudan, 
or at least a part of it, was governed by 

Egypt during certain phases of history; and 
recently, after World War II, a British- 
Egyptian condominium was responsible for 
the governance of the Sudan. 


Also, the Sudan is known asan Arabic- 
speaking Muslim country. 


Yet, recently, when it came to making a 
decision, Sudan bent its full force to secure a 
free government independent of Egypt.. How 
did this happen ? 


The delicate relationship between Egypt and 
the Sudan can be understood only when one 
realizes that what has been stated above is 
only partly true. Sudan as a whole was never, 


even in ancient times, under the‘sovereignty of 
the Egyptians and, it was only the North Sudan 
which imbibed the ancient Egyptian culture 
and customs; the South remained alien to 
Egyptian influence. Secondly, while it is a 
fact that the North Sudanese are of Arab stock 
and speak Arabic, the South consists of hund- 
reds of tribes, all speaking their own languages, 
and but rarely using Arabic—a ‘broken’ sort 
resorted to for purposes of trade with the 
North. 


Similarly, the spread of Islam was confined 
mainly to the North. The South with a little 
less than half the population of eleven millions 
has more Christians than Muslims, and more 
pagans than both Christians and Muslims put 
together. 


At the same time, Egypt and Sudan are 
essential to each other and their mutual friend- 
ship is a key factor for the prosperity of both 
the countries. 


The reasons for this mutual dependence are 
not far to seek. The waters of the Nile, which 
is the very life of Egypt. flow through the Sudan. 
In fact, at Khartoum, we saw the junction of 
the Blue Nile and the White Nile and, a few 
miles from Khartoum, we visited the Jabl-i- 
Aulia dam where water is stored in a huge 
reservoir, not for use in Sudan but for irriga- 
tion by the Egyptians during the dry season. 


Obviously, if Egypt is to feel secure about 
receiving the amount of water it requires—if 
the treaty whereby the Egyptian government is 
permitted to use the dam in Sudan for its own 
land is to be continued—Sudan must have a 
government friendly to Egypt. 


* 


HE Sudan also needs Egypt’s help in many 
away. It is a new country just entering 
upon a period of freedom and 
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independence. As generaly kappens in such 
circumstances when Sudan was under imperia- 
list rule, education, knowleigs of science, art 


and culture declined. The British taught the . 


Sudanese Eng ish and that tco in a limited 
manner. Stean had til recently not a 
single secondary school for girls provided 
by the government. Ir the South the 
missionaries, chief harbingers of the new 
culture, prevented the spread of Arabic 
amongst the literate tridesmen by intro- 
ducing tk Latin script fcr their <ribal languages. 
Not only in this respect, but frem every other 
point of jew, te foreign ru-ers did their best 
to keep tze Soch divided from and hostile to 
the Nortt. Szuthern Sudan wes a closed area 
where no one <atuld entez without permission. 


The British did establish a college in Khar- 
toum and certemn students were sent to Univer- 
sities abroad; bart, on the waols, there was a 
dearth of well-qualified, experienced men. 


After tae Bosh left, the young Sudanese 
governmet facec a shortage of scientifically, 
technicall* trained professional men and 
women. —hat is why one sees the strange 
phenomenonof high-school “‘sracuates” should- 
ering the resccnsibility o7 administrators, 
directors, aatesraen and roliticiaas and render- 
ing an excelent account of themselves in to the 
bargain. 

Howev:t, it $ but natural that for help in 
this field Sadan should turn to Egypt sihich 
has comperatively a much higher record of 
progress. Indeed the Cairc University and 
other traning institutions of Egypt could 
compare wth sucilar European institutions— 
2 point to :he credit of the Dairo University 
being the percentage of girl students, which, 
we were told, is Slightly higher than that of 
Joys. 


In Egyp we learnt that Arebic is generally 
the medium of irstruction except in faculties 
of science. Fore:gn langueges have practically 
been discarded from official use. It is there- 
fore of greet help to the Sudan to obtain 
professors, Coctors, scientists aid other experts 
from Egypt who are working in the numerous 
crew institut: sns—the university, the hospitals, 
tie agricultural end traimng colleges, etc.— 
together with experts from European 
countries. 
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It was a fascinating pastime to guess the 
jationaity or racial origin of the various 
>ersons we met in the course of our visits to 
these institutions—they might turn out to be 
‘candinavian, American, Greek, Lebanese or 
even British, and of course Egyptian. 


Thotgh less advanced than the Egyptians 
in their standards of Western education, to us 
tae Sudanese seemed to have a far richer store 
cf folk culture. Their melodious, haunting 
songs, their orchestrated music, and their 
many and varied dances were fascinating to 
Fear and watch. At the gala night organized 
ty the Sudanese Women’s Union we were 
elabled io see not only some of the folk dances 
œ the different tribes, but also dances by the 
Syrian community, by groups of Indian child- 
ren, and the ever popular samba were also 
p7esentec. 


* 


Savwomen’s delegation we were mainly 
A interested in studying the progress and 
advancement of Sudanese women. Here 
again, it was interesting to note that while the 
Sudanese women have dared to move about 
with uncavered faces only since the last few 
years and the “tope” or white veil is still in 
uriversal ase, organizationally they have pro- 
gr=ssed more than their Egyptian sisters. 


In Egypt, women organized themselves, 
demanded education and better social rights 
ani the right to vote as long ago as 1923, but 
thcugh there are several groups working for 
women’s welfare and progress, the absence of 
a rational organization embracing the various 
groups is Leenly felt. 


In Suden the Sudanese Women’s Union has 
made tremendous strides in the course of the 
last six yeers. Today in the three cities of 
Khartoum, Omdurman and Khartoum North 
its nembership is over a thousand, and each 
fun-tion of their Festival was- attended by not 
less than two or three- eens men and 
wonen daily. 


The keenest topic of discussion at these 
gatterings was the right to vote and to’ be 
elec ed under the new constitution now being 
drafted. It was most encouraging -to s¢e-men 
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taking almost as active a part as women in the 
debates and discussions—generally advocating 
the granting of voting rights but hesitating at 
the idea of electing women to the legislatures. 


* 


GYPT and Sudan, indeed the entire Arab 
world, is today deeply concerned with 


the question of the independence of the 


Arab peoples. Throughout our sojourn we 
received the impression of universal respect and 
genuine affection for President Nasser. The 
people of Sudan whole-heartedly supported 
his policy against the aggressors and had even 
given a call for organizing volunteers for the 
defence of Port Said. At the same time the 
stand of Prime Minister Nehru, the Indian 


government, and the Indian people is acclaimed 
everywhere. 


Nonetheless it cannot be denied that the 
movement for Asian-African solidarity needs 
to be strengthened far more than at present. 
It is a fact, that not only are there no com- 
mittees for Asian-African Friendship in Egypt 
or the Sudan but, that the every idea of African 
unity including the non-Arabic speaking count- 
ties of Africa is as yet not very much in the 
minds of the people. Africa comprises not only 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. These are a most 
important and, today, a vital factor in world 
politics; but Africa includes many other ele- 
ments. There is a tremendous need for promo- 
ting greater contacts among all the countries of 
Africa and the Asian peoples through the 
exchange of literature, of cultural missions and 
of goodwill delegations. 
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Colonial Obstinacy over Irian Barat 


> 


T has become a sort of “tardy annual” for 
| the U.N. General Assemb_y to teke up the 
issus o- Irian Barat (Western New 
Gunea), t hear both points of view, and 
then to d-vide along the fami.iar line—the colo- 
nial grop against the Asicx-Africar group of 
countries The result is that <hougk in three 
successivz Ass2mbly sessions, the majority opi- 
nion has ben that the Dutch arz in the wrong 
in their zontinued colonial hold on this part 
of legally constituted Indonesian terri-ory, they 
have bee= enabled to get away with :t on the 
specious plea that the Gereral Assembly did 
not reco:d a 2/3 vote in favaur of this conten- 
tion, a statuzory rule of procedure which 
when firs: framed surely had_not envisaged such 
alegalisti: clcak for a colcnial power’s out- 
rageous act. A conspiracy onthe pert of the 
western colonial powers, now comrades 
through many a military all: ance, may be said 
to have 2ncouraged the Dutch to adopt an 
attitude of obstinacy, despite their obligation 
under the Round Table Conierence Azreement 
to which the U.N. itself is a party. 


What really are the facts < conceraing this 
problem? Who is ‘right ir. th:s “dispute” of 
nearly eigat y2ars standing’ Answers to the 
questions will zlso reveal the modern tactics of 
old-vintag= colonialism, in ite Jeitermimation to 
hold on tii the bitter end. 


It mas be worth while co recall in this 
context that for all the three Lundred end fifty 
years or more the Dutch həd Indonesia as a 
colony, nzver once did the thought cceur to 
them to plan towards ultimate self-government 
for the Island Politica! activity was supp- 
ressed rutt essly, patriots like Sockarnc, Hatta, 
Sjahrir weze exiled to spenc their lives in the 
malaria-infested Boven Digul concentration 
camps, a- d freedom of sp22ch was ‘“‘cons- 
picuous” >y its total absence. In shctt, pure 
and unadvitera:ed exploitatior of the material 
wealth of Irdonesia was the sole motive of 
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Dutch overlordship. Only 
cmvasion interrupted this. 


the Japanese 


Not only did the Dutch surrender to the 
-apanese army, without even so much as firing 
g single shot against the invaders, but they also 
kanded over Indonesian patriots to the 
Japanese authorities io face what atrocities the 
invaders were capable of. 


It was, thus, the collective determination 
co the entire nation that found expression in 
tae proclamation of Freedom on the morning 
o August 17, 1945, when it was clear that the 
—Japanese had surrendered and World War IT 
came to an end. But the end of World War II 
dzd not tring peace to Indonesia; on the other 
bind, it marked the beginning of her armed 
resistance against the return of Dutch colonial 
fcrces. “To be or not to be,” to be indepen- 
dent or be colonized again — this was the 
choice tkat faced the nation. The answer, of 
ccurse, was the national determination ‘“‘to 
fight to :he finish,” not rest till freedom was 
achieved; and achieved it was. 


The Dutch, in their determination to re- 
eszablish taeir rule all over again thought that 
th-ough military might, modern weapons, 
mechine-guns and bombers, they could subdue 
th- Indonesian people to renounce freedom for 
co onial bondage. They mounted two military 
acions ir the course of 18 months, in July 
19-7 and in December 1948, the second of 
these ignozing the presence of the U.N. Comm- 
isson for Indonesia under whose auspices the 
Dutch government was carrying on negotia- 
ticas for a “peaceful settlement.” All these 
ony strengthened further the will of Indo- 
ne ians not to rest content till the Dutch with- 
drew on their beloved land lock, stock and 
ba-rel. 


This was the stage in September 1949 when 
the Dutch put up their “last ditch” stand to 
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retain some foothold on Indonesian territory. 
At the Hague Round Table Conference, the 
Indonesian delegation took a lenient stand 
on the proposed Dutch-Indonesian Union 
idea, the settlement of the monetary obli- 
gations, and even favoured treatment to Dutch 
business interests for some time to come; but 
on the question of West New Guinea, even the 
Dutch-sponsored Federalist Groups would not 
compromise. The desire to hasten a successful 
conclusion of the protracted negotiations and 
the international commitment by the Dutch 
that “within a year from the date of the transfer 
of sovereignty to the Republic of Indonesia, the 
question of the political status of New Guinea 
shall be determined through negotiations,” 
made the Indonesian Delegation sign the Agree- 
ment. This was a case of trust of another 
nation, though in the case of the Dutch, bitter 
experience of the past had taught us to expect 
repeated violations of their pledged word. The 
Dutch were guilty of the first military action in 
violation of the Linggardjati Agreement; and 
the second one in violatsion of the Renville 
Agreement, —two instances out of several. 


Facts of History 


N° that the Dutch have taken the astonish- 
ing stand that West New Guinea is not 
part of Indonesia at all, it is as well to 

find out the historical facts about this. 


The name “Irian,” whichis the only one 
used for New Guinea by the 80 millions of 
Indonesia, is an Austronesian word with the 
connotations of “people” and ‘high places.” 
Lying due north of Australia and east-north-east 
of Java, the fantastically shaped island of Irian, 
has for many years been divided into two zones 
of foreign administration. The eastern part 
of the island is at present governed under 
trusteeship by Australia. Before World War I, 
this territory with its associated and surround- 
ing islands, was a German colonial possession. 
In 1918, it was transferred under a League of 
Nations Mandate to Australia, and in 1947, 
the U.N. approved its retention in trusteeship 
by Australia. 


The boundary between the Australian 
Trust territory and West Irian, the Dutch colo- 
nial territory, runs almost due north approxi- 


mately 141 degrees east Greenwich. The total 
area of the island— it could almost be called 
a continent — is about 850,000 square kilo- 
metres and West Irian is almost half of this, 
with an area of 413,000 square kilometres, 
having a thin population of around a million. 


Thus of the former Netherlands East Indies, 
which had an area of 1,900,000 square kilo- 
metres, 22 per cent. of the total land area has 
not yet been freed from colonial rule. That is 
the essence of the Indonesian case. And 
Indonesia’s case in this issue rests upon these 
pillars: anti-colonialism, legality, nationalism 
and justice. 


Indonesian Territory Cent. per Cent. 


HROUGHOUT recorded history, West Irian 
was part of the Sultanate of Tidore and 
was repeatedly recognized as such by the 

Dutch. Even so late asin the weeks immedia- 
tely preceding the Round Table Conference in 
1949, the Dutch in a somewhat typically nega- 
tive fashion, recognized this when they sought 
to use certain colonial regulations of the year 
1904 to bring about a separation between 
Tidore and West Irian. They, in fact, offered 
the Sultan of Tidore 50,000 guilders as the 
price for the “sale? of West Irian. This 
modern version of the ‘Louisiana Purchase” 
was, of course, rejected by the Sultan. 


It may be that colonialism has scant respect 
for historical truth. But what are the basic 
facts, commencing with the Dutch colonial era 
stretching far back to 1600 A.D., and accepted 
as such almost toa few weeks prior to the 
transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of 
Indonesia ? 


Agreements signed between Holland and 
Indonesia in the years immediately preceding 
the transfer of sovereignty, support the Indo- 
nesian case. For instance, clause 3 of the 
Linggardjati Agreement of 1946 states expli- 
citly that the United States of Indonesia shall 
comprise of the whole territory of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


Again, at a conference convened by the 
Dutch colonial authorities at Den Pasar (Bali) 
in 1946, the then Dutch Governor of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Dr. Wan Mook, declared 
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“\. it 3 decidedly not the intention of the 
governm2nt to exclude Mew Guiiea from 
Indones. The solution proposed by the 
government shcws that itis tae intention to 
keep the terr_tcory within the framework of the 
United States of Indonesia” These categori- 
cal word: weze used at the conference of the 
Dutch-sponsored Federal Groups, which had 
been crea-ed by the Dutch artificially to disrupt 
the rank: among the Indomesiar elements and 
thus wea-en the freedom st-uggk. 


Furthzr, whea the Netherlands’ constitution 
was amended in 1948, tke relevart article 
stated: “The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
consists cf the territories cf the Netherlands, 
Indonesia. Surirame, and the Netherlands 
Antilles.” 


These are cammitmerts formidable enough 


to expose the mala fides of the present 
Dutch stand. In addition, there are the 
facts of ever.day life: the common 


general lamguage in use in West New Cuinea is 
bahasa Inzonesia (notwithstaading oth2r local 
dialects); the Dutch missioraries themselves 
use Indonzsian for their services anc as the 
vehicle o> communication. Then also the 
people of irian depended hithert> on food im- 
ports and other necessaries of life from the 
adjoining rritorizs: extensive trade relations 
gre know. to haye existed 
immemoria.. 


from time 


Therefo-:e, to say now that West Irian is not 
part of _ndoresia, to say now tha: West 
Irianese are not Inconesian3, is merely designed 
{to confuse the rezi issue. Itis ar attempt to 
ignore del derately the historical. legal and 
constitutions! facts as regards Indonesia. 
While in the xegirniag the Netherlands Govern- 
ment was w ling tc negotiate the dispute. from 
1952 onwards it actually refused further nego- 
tiations, suggesting not only thet it was no 
longer obliged to enter into such negotiations 
ater the lapse of one year, tut elso that iz now 
obtains a mzht to continue i:s coloniel rule 
indefinitely <1 West Irian. 


Ulegal Annexatioa 


FIER successive negotiaticns reacked a 
“point of aca return,’’ tae Nether. ands 
government took unilateral action to 

arnex the West Irian Residency as part cf the 
Netherlands <ingdcm, by inserting a reference 
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%o it, asa new colonial territory, in the Nether- 
hnds constitution. This extravagant illegal 
ection, i1 the face of strong protest from Indo- 
resia, was undertaken as early as 1952, though 
i became law by sanction of Netherlands 
Eerliament only in 1956. Needless to say, 
tais led to rapid deterioration in the relations 
between the two countries and continues to 
siow nc improvement despite the best good- 
vall shorn by Indonesia. 


As asop to blunt universal condemnation, 
tt Dutch have suddenly put forward the right 
of self-determination for the Irianese, while all 
the 350 years of their tyrannical rule, this 
thought Jay obviously buried in the dense 
fo-ests of Irian. That the free people of West 
Iran are still held in colonial bondage is a fact 
fo~ anyon2 to see, despite Dutch propaganda 
wlo cares to visit these people. The Dutch 
grp ovet these regions exhibits the usual 
characteristics of colonial oppression and 
suppression necessary .to maintain foreign 
doninatioi—e.g., the inequalities and discrimi- 
nation between the Irianese and the Dutch; 
and the iack of progress in the field of edu- 
cation, health and sanitation. On the other 
sids, prisons and concentration camps overflow 
wita politicians or so-called ‘‘terrorists” and 
even the sightest manifestation of pcpular will 
for freedom is met with bullets and savage 
butchery. In fact, even a Dutch parliamentary 
delegation, which visited this territory recently, 
coud not conceal the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
conditions >revaient there. 


To escape from these unpalatable facts, the 
Dutch have created the smoke-screen of ethno- 
logy and responsibility to the Irianese. The 
plaix. fact is this territory belongs to 
Indcnesia,—overwhelming majority of the West 
Iriar people have demonstrated this several 
time.. It happens to be in the illegal posses- 
sion of the Netherlands. What Indonesia is 
trying to dois to bring anend to this interna- 
tiong illegality. In short, what confronts us 
here is an unfinished objective of the Indo- 
nesian liberacion movement. 


Unfortunately, the Dutch have cleverly 
interlocked their colonial ambitions urder the 
‘umtrella” of military security as demanded 
throuzh the SEATO and NATO Pacts, thus 
ensurng tacit United States, British and 
Austrilian stpport to their nefarious scheme, 


Colonial Obstinacy over Irian Barat : 


Because, Australia has control over the eastern 
part of New Guinea it does not like the western 
part to come under Indonésian control. The 
argument that ‘‘trust-worthy” control of West 
Irian is necessary for the security of Australia 
is the other side of this medal. If such logic 
could form the basis of international law, 
then there would be no Indonesia at all left, 
for this archipelago is composed of 3,000 odd 
separate islands ! 


The issue of West Irian boils down to one 
fact: the will to colonial domination of parts 
of Indonesia is not yet dead in the Nether- 
lands. The continued assistance to subversive 
elements from metropolitan Holland, through 
enormous subscriptions raised openly and with 
the approval and blessing of authority for the 
illegal supply of arms to rebel groups, not to 
mention participation and leadership of 
Dutchmen in these activities for such a long 
period in Indonesia, the open boasting that 
“as long as Irian is in our [Dutch] hands, it 
will be a pistol pointing at Indonesia’s chest”, 
‘and in fact the regular use of bases in this 
territory for harbouring saboteurs, weapons 


and other materials to sustain the anti- 
Indonesian campaign—all these form part of 
one pattern: to overthrow the legal govern- 
ment of the Republic and subdue it to serve 
Dutch interests. 


Duth intransigence in the face of repeated 
U.N. pleas to solve this question through peaceful 
negotiations and they defiance of Asian-African 
solidarity as voiced at Bandung in April 1955, 
show that colonialism bas neither learnt nor 
unlearnt from past experience. Indeed, if 
only the Netherlands Government will really 
free itself from the thought of colonialism, 
then the dispute over West Irian could readily 
be solved in the most satisfactory way, lead- 
ing to the revival of happy relations between 
the two countries. The door can still be 
opened for common constructive efforts. But 
first, the Dutch must see reason. Indonesia, 
as always, extends its hand of sincere friend- 
ship: it 1s for the Dutch to grasp it. But one. 
thing is certain: whatever else happens, West 
Irian will become Indonesian. 80-million 
Indonesians are unanimous on that. 


\u 
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Return Okinawa to Japan 


4, Jepanese, all consider the Oxinawa 

\ islands as part of Japanese territory 

and the 800,000 people living there 

as our blood brothers aad sisters. 

Under tt: Peace Treaty concluded et San 

Franciscc or September 8.1951, hcwever, 

these isles and our Kith and Kin tter- have 

been merclessly isolated from us and oar “ather- 

land anc put under U.S. rule. Arce 3 of 
the Peace Treaty stipulates as follows : 


Japan will concur in any proposal cf the 
-United States to the United Nations to place 
under its trustzeship system. with the Jnited 
States az the sole administering cutzority, 
Nansei Shzto of 29° North laftuae (incl idrag the 
Ryukyu Is*ands and the Daito Islands) Nanpo 
Shoto sowh of Sofu Gan (including tke Bonin 
Islands, Rosaria Islands and the Vcleano 
Islands) æd Parece Vela ard Marcus Is-ands. 
Pending thz making of suck a propes@ and 
affirmative action thereon, whe United «tates 
will have zhe right to exerzise all anc any 
powers cf administration, legislaticn, and 
jurisdiction over the territory and inhabsarts of 
these islanes, including their territorial waters. 


This pr=visicn inflicts the most ‘serious Slow 
on the 800.000 Ckinawa islenders, who have 
been compettely tern from the r fetherland and 
even stripp:d of tke right to communica Feely 
with their Jesh end blood on the mmiriand 
and, morecver, who are in no posi:iol to 
enjoy any c2mocretic right on their own Lome 
-slets. In the Okinawas, administrative, 
legislative end judicial powers do not baong 
to the natires bat to the United States It 
is true there is tae Civil Government he_ded 
by an islander, but he is in fact at the seck 
end call of the U.S. Far Est Commarder, 
concurrent! the Governor of Okinawa end the 
U.S. Okinéwa Commander, voncurrertly the 
Deputy Gevernor of Okinawa. The Civil 
Governmen: is nothing other than a dai- 
son organ wahoul gny authoritr; accordingly, it 
cannot make any decision -ontrary to the 
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will of tae U.S. Far East Command. Ruling 
tae Okinawas, both nominally and virtually, 
ia none other than the U.S. Okinawa Comman- 
cer (in àis capacity as Deputy Governor). 
I is quite clear from the Proclamation of 
Februarr, 1953, entitled ‘Establishment 
cf the Okinawa Government,” Article 7 of 
which provides that the “Deputy Governor 
reserves the right, in the event of necessity, 
te veto, prohibit, or suspend the operation 
œ any laws, ordinances or regulations enacted 
b~ the governments of the Ryukyu Islands 
o-any civil government or agency of any such 
gevernments; to order the promulgation of 
ary law, ordinance or regulation he may 
deem advisable ; and to resume, in whole or 
ic part, the exercise of full authority, in the 
Rvkyu Islands.” 


The legal position of the U.S. Okinawa 
Ccmmancer, therefore, can well be compared 
to that oan autocrat in the ancient times, an 
absolute monarch in the medieval age, or a 
Fescist dictator in our century. It is little 
wcnder ttat he is dubbed the “Emperor of 
Okinawa.” 


The ccmplete separation from their father- 
lard, the being deprived of their human 
rigits, aad U.S. Military rule—these are 
inceed something unbearable for any nation 
at he present moment when all the peoples 
in Asia and Africa are protesting against 
Western colonialism. But these are not all 
the griefs and privations of the residents in 
the Okinawas—there are deeper, more acute and 
moe pressing ones. Even the ways and means 
of [ving are being snatched away from their 
hamis. Waat little land they have inherited 
frora their ancestors is being expropriated 
in rapid suecession for expansion of the U.S. 
milicary bases. Their fields are being rolled 
one after enother by U.S. bulldozers before 
thei own eyes. The lands thus used for 
miliary purposes now amount to nearly 
40,090 acres, or 12.7% of the total surface 
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area in Okinawa, andof this military area, 
about 44% has hither to been farmland. Asa 
result, nearly 50,000 farming households, with 
a total population of 250,000 have been 
deprived of their lands. Landless farmers are 
fish out of water. As there are very few 
vacancies and new positions for them in 
their small archipelago, they cannot but 
offer their services to the U.S. forces. The 
lowness of their wages and the discrimi- 
native treatment they suffer, however, can 
well be inferred from the fact that their 
minimum wage $0.) is only 10% or one 
twelfth of the lowest pay of $ 1.20 for American 
employees. 


From the foregoing, it can be said that 
the Okinawa islanders, after all, are living in 
slavish conditions, both politically and econo- 
mically, under U.S. military administration. 


* 


-A LL the Okinawa people now loudly clamour 
for the immediate return to Japan of 
their islands so that their land and living 

problems may find a satisfactory solution, 
with the co-operation of the 80 million brothers 
and sisters in the fatherland. As early as in 
April, 1952, the Okinawa Legislature, consis- 
ting of 3i representatives, unanimously approved 
“ą petition for the immediate rendition of 
Okinawa to Japan.” In their fatherland, on 
the other hand, a cry against Article 3 of the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty has since been 
getting louder and louder and has finally 
developed into a popular request for its all-out 
relinquishment. But the United States has 
been completely deaf to all these appeals and 
desires of the Japanese people, including the 
islanders in Okinawa. Not only that in 
February, 1955, the Washington Government 
went so far as to ask Congress to pass a 
$ 30,500,000 appropriation for “total fee” pay- 
ment of rent on the 52,000-acre military lands 
in Okinawa, including 40,000 acres already 
expropriated and 12,000 acres to be newly 
expropriated. The total fee payment of land 
rent, be it emphasized, is tantamount to the 
indefinite license for all the lands used for U.S. 
military bases. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the United States is scheming to occupy 
the whole of Okinawa permanently as an un- 
sinkable A-bomb carrier. Should the Okinawa 


islanders accept this U.S. proposal, their hope. 


for the return to Japan would be doomed for 
ever. In this light, the Okinawa Legislature, 
in April, 1955, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing principles against the U.S. design : 


1. Opposition to any new expropriation and 
the immediate return of any land now not in 
military use. 


2. More adequate compensation for expro- 
priated lands (revision of the inadequate compen- 
sation in the past). 


3. Annual payment of a land rent (in place 
of the total fee payment system). 


4. The earliest possible indemnification of 
damages caused by the U.S. forces. 


But, in the Price Report announced on 
June 9, 1956, however, these requests of the 
Okinawa islanders were utterly disregarded, 
and Washington’s demand for the new expro- 
priation of 12,000 acres and the total fee pay- 
ment was supported as ever before. This 
aroused the indignation of all the islanders, 
young and old. The “Popular Meeting” held 
immediately after the announcement of the 
Price Report was attended by about 400,000 
islanders, or nearly one half of the whole popu- 
lation. This eloquently bespeaks the magni- 
tude of their protest against the Price Report. 


The loud cry of the Okinawa islanders 
against the Price Report soon echoed over the 
length and breadth of Japan. In June-July 
1956, meetings against the Price Report were 
organized one after another in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe, Kochi, Fukuoka, Nagano, Yokohama, 
Miyazaki, Matsumoto, Takamatsu, Sendai 
any many other cities. A number of prefect- 
ural, municipal and other local assemblies un- 
animously passed resolutions supporting the 
four principles of the Okinawa islanders and 
against the U.S. policy. 


The United States not only has been deaf 
to all these cries of the entire Japanes people 
but also has been trying harder than ever to 
keep Okinawa under her orbit by resorting to 
all sorts of irrational, inhuman designs. It is 
due to the obstacles put in the way by the 
United States, for instance, that though elected 
Mayor of Okinawa City, Mr. Kamejiro Senaga, 
Secretary-General of the Okinawa People’s 
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Party, new findsit extreme.y difficult, if not 
impossib >, tc conduct smoothly municipal 
administration. The U.S. Okinawa Command 
has gone 30 far <s to freeze the Municipal bank 
accounts and to suspend water supply. 


Why sould tne United States stand pat on 
her policr of paying a total ee and in fear of 
the return of Ckinawa to Japan + Reasons are 
numerous and complicated. but one of the 
most impcrtant appears to lie in zhe very fact 
that popwar campaigns agaiast U.S. Military 
bases have substantially been gaining ground 
on the Japanese mainland. It must be noted 
here that, should ‘he cry for evacuation of the 
U.S. forces in Japan get louder and louder, the 
U.S. occupied Ok:nawa would wrn out some- 
thing like z dagger pointed at the heart of the 
Japanese p2ople. We, Japanese, are well aware 
that the gvas at the U.S. tases in Okinawa are 
aimed against us as well as against our brethren 


im China, Korea and other Asian countries. 


The return of Okinawa to Japan on the 
contrary, would mean that the Japanese Archi- 
2lago, inclusive of Okinawa would turn from 
a base of nuclear warfare into a springboard 
fcr peace in the Pacific area and all over the 
world. We hope, therefore, that the repatri- 
ation of Okinawa, by far the most urgent 
demand and hope of the whole Japanese people, 
will become a matter of concern among all our 
friends in the whole world, particularly in 
Atia and Africa. 


The Okinawa issue is virtually a life and 
death problem not only for the islanders them- 
selves, bu: also for the whole Japanese people. 
Furthermore, it is closely connected with the 
sacred aspiration for world peace and the indig 
nait protest of the whole humanity against 
nuclear war preparations. 


A Precious M2mento 


Mne. Sun Yat Sen hes sent the following verses to the President of the Delhi 
Municipal Committee as a meme-to of her visit to tie Indien capital in December, 1955, when 
she was given a reception :n Eed Fort on behalf of the citizens of Delhi. 


Madame Sun Yat’s clines are to be includec in the ‘Golden Book’ maintained by the 
Committee in which visiting d:gnitaries to whom civic receptions are given record their 


impressions. 


Border to border 


Are oar two countries. 


Heart to heart 


Are our two peoples. 


Throuzh the ages 


- Araity and brotherhood. 


Incia-China 


Tyo zations resurgent, 


Pecing-New Delhi 


The New Asia arising. 


Pecce, Friendship, 


On? Bulion pairs of hands 


Your protectors! 


Hindi Chini Bhai Bhai! 
Hindi ‘Thinj Bhaj Bhai! 
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The Lotus-Lagoon 


[Translated from the Chinese by K. and C. H. Chen] 


HE moon was rising, the courtyard very 

cool and clean, with the splinters of 

reeds, split in the daytime, lying there 
moist and just good for matting. In the middle 
of the yard was seated a woman, around 
whose fingers were wound the long soft strip 
of reeds, which were fine and thin, pliant and 
lustrous, dancing on her lap. 


_ If one asks how many acres of reeds there 
are in the Lagoon of Pai-Yang, no one knows. 
And how large is the yearly crop ? No one 
knows this either. But it is very well known that 
each year when the reeds are cut down at the 
time the catkins waft in the air and the leaves 
have become yellow and brown, the reed-stacks, 
piled up on all the open spaces around the lake, 
present the spectacle of a Great Wall of reeds. 
The women make mats in the open spaces and 
the courtyards. How many mats do they make? 
In June when the lagoon swells with floods 
countless boats are there to carry the snow- 
white reed-mats, all gleaming like silver, to the 
outside world. Very soon in every city and 
hamlet of the country the fine, exquisitely desi- 
gned mats of reed are on sale. People vie with 
each other in buying them, saying: 


‘Excellent mats all come from the lagoon 
of Pai-Yang.’ 


This woman was matting and matting, and, 
in a little while, there appeared under her a big 
piece of mat. She seemed to be sitting on the 
snow-covered ground, or on an immaculate 
fleecy cloud. The front gate of the house was 
_ still open, for her husband had not yet returned. 
From time to time she cast a glance towards 
the lagoon outside; it was also a world of silver. 
_There over the surface of the water stretched 
a thin transparent mist; when a breeze arose, 
itcame laden with the fresh perfume of the 
lotus-blossoms and leaves. 


It was very late when he came home, 
a young man scarcely, over twenty, wearing 
a broad-brimmed straw-hat and a very clean 


white shirt, his black trousers rolled above the 
knee, bare-footed. He was called Hsui-sheng, 
and was the leader of the guerrilla group of 
Hsiao-wei village, and he was responsible for 
the local party affairs. That day he had gone, 
with his men, to attend a meeting held in the 
district centre. The woman looked up at him 
and inquired, smiling: 


“Why so late tonight 7” 


Standing up she was going to get him his 
supper when, seating himself on the door-step, 
Hsui-sheng said: 


“No need to bother, I have had my supper.” 


Again sitting down on her reeds, she noted, 
by gazing at her husband, that his face was 


‘somewhat flushed and that he was a little out 


of breath when he spoke. 
“What of the others ?” she asked. 


“Staying in the district centre. Where is 
father ?” Hsui-sheng asked in return. 


“In bed,” answered the woman. 


“And Hsiao-Hua ?” 


“Long been asleep. He had gone all day 
with his grandpa gathering shrimps. Why didn’t 
the others come back with you ?” 


Hsui-sheng smiled, and in the smile she 
discerned something unusual. 


“What is 


the matter with you?” She 
ejaculated. 


Hsui-sheng lowered his voice: 


“Tomorrow I am going to join the 
regular army.” 

The woman’s fingers gave a jerk : she must 
have cut herself with the reed splints, for she put 
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a finger info her mouth aad sucked it. Hsui- 
sheng proceecad: 


“Tocčay the Party’s Courty Committee called 
us to a meetnz. at which we weretcld that if 
the enemy occrpies Tungko and connects it with 
the village Tazı to form a Ire, it would change 
the situetior <f our struggle on the lagoon. At 
the meeting £ resolution was acopted to get up 
an army in the district. I wes the first raising 
_ my hand to enlist.” 


“You are always very actve,” 
woman, hanging down her head 


said the 


“Asa villeze, guerilla -cacer anda cadre 
it is only righi that I should <2 im the van in all 
such tasks. Tbe others Fave also enlisted. But 
they dared ict come bacx, “est their wives 
should be the.c drawbacks. They chase me as 
their represen-e-ive to come home to break the 
news to tkeir “amilies. They al feel that you are 
more enlightented.”’ The woman -emained silent 
and after a whil> she said: 


“You may =. I won't stop ycur way. But 
what abort hcre? 


Pointirg c the small roon in which his 
father was sleep-mg Hsui-sheag told her not to 
speak so loud and then went on saying: 


“Others wi I nave to take care of it, of course. 
But our village is small, end, new that seven 
of us havé joired the arny, youmg men will 
be yet scarcer. Can’t look tod much to others 
for help. And scice dad is off ead Hsiao-Hua 
too small -o be 92 any use, you’l_ have to take 
upon yourself nore work at home.” 


It pained the woman to Lear this talk, but 
she did 30% cry cut, 


“All right,” s12 only said, “so long as you 
realize what a ci—cult time we'll have at home.” 
Hsui-sheng wanted to say scmetking <0 con- 
sole her, but, the-e being s2 mens things that 
ee hs attention that moment, he simply 
said: 


“For the present you must urdertake the 
arduous task, [il thank you when I come home 
after the Japenese are driven Ewa ” 

So sayicg Ee set out for h:s comrades’ 
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homes, leaving word that he would talk to his 
father when he came back. 


It wes after the first crowing of the cock 
that Hsti-sheng returned. His wife still sat in 
the courtyard-spiritless, and waiting for him. 


«You had better give me some parting in- 
scuctions,”” she said. 


“Not many to give. After lam gone, you 
must cortinue to make progress, learn to read, 
anid engage yourself in productive labour.” 


“Yess” 
“Don’t lag behind other people in anything.” 
“Agreed. Any more?” 


Don’t let yourself be captured alive. In 
cese of fallinginto the clutches of the enemy 
or the traitors, fight and die.” -- 


_ Thelest was the most improtant of his 
instructions. She gave her word for it, while 
her tears were coursing down her cheeks. 


The next day she got ready for him a wallet 
containing a new suit, a new towel, and a pair 
of new shoes. The other families prepared the 
same outfit for Hsui-sheng to take to their dear 
onzs. The whole family went out to see him 
off His father taking Hsiao-Hua by his little 
hand said to Hsui-sheng: 


“You ere engaged in a glorious struggle, 
I won’t stop you. Go and set your mind at 
ease. Il take upon myself to look after your 
wife and caild. You need not worry.” - 


All the people of the village, men ‘a 
wonen, old and young, came out to -bid him 
farewell. Hsui-sheng gave them a broad smile 
anc was of on a little boat. 


* 


T deys later four of the young wives 
gathered together in Hsui-sheng’s home 

taking counsel withthe mistress of the 
house, for women are soft after all, and too 
tender for so sudden a break-off. 


“I hear,’ one of them said, “that they are 
still here. Ldon’t mean to be a drag on him, of 
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course, but I havesome clothes to take to him 
that I forgot to send through Hsui-sheng.” 


“There is something very important that. 


I must tell him,” alleged another. 


Hsui-sheng’s wife made the remark that the 
enemy might take Tungko ACOE to what her 
husband had said 


lt can’t happen so co-incidentally. Let’s 
hasten forth and back,” pleaded still another. 


“I don’t want to go myself,” observed the 
fourth, “but my mother-in-law insists on my 
going to see him. What is there to see him 
about anyway ?” 


So they rowed a little boat across to 
Ma-chuang, the village on the shore opposite 
the lagoon. 


After their arrival they dared not look for 
their husbands in the street, but repaired to the 
house of a relative on the outskirts of the 
village. They weretold, however, that their 
husbands had been in the village until the middle 
of the preceding night when they were ordered 
off. No one knew whither. They need not 
worry, for the young men were all well and 
happy, and MHsui-sheng had become sergeant 
the moment he joined the army ei 2 


The women flushed all crimson and took 
their leave. They pulled their little boat off 
the shore when it was nearly noon. Overhead 
was a Cloudless sky, but, as they were rowing, 
they enjoyed the cool breeze from the south 
sweeping over the water, over the rice-shoots 
and reed-tops. There was not a boat in sight, 
and the lagoon was an immense expanse of 
dancing quicksilver. 


Somewhat disappointed and grieved, the 
women, each and all, in their minds reproach- 
ed their hard-hearted husbands. By nature, 
however, the youth look forward to what is 
happy and merry and forget easily what is 
unpleasant; young women are not excepted. 
So, soon after, chatter and laughter burst out 
afresh among them. 


“Just think, they were pone as soon as they 
said they would.” 


“Yes, how they fluttered ! They seemed to 
be happier than ever—indeed, never so happy, 
not even on the New Year’s a or atthe 
time of their wedding j 


“The post to tie the borse is of no avail 
when the horse is: gone.” 


“No, the horses have shaken off the reins.” 


“In the army he’ll certainly forget the one 
he has left at home.” 


“That is only too true. We once had 
some young soldiers lodging in our house. 
How they sang! Carrying their heads high, 
they sang when coming in, and sang when 
going out ! We could never dream of being so 
happy in all our life. When their time was not 
fully engaged, I foolishly thought that they 
would probably droop their headslow. But, 
no. What do you think they did ? With a piece 
of chalk they drew some circles on the wall 
outside and then, prostrating themselves on 
the ground, levelled their guns at them. Again 
singing arose.” 


* 


S they gently plied their oars, the water 

flapped softly against either side of the 

boat. Someone scooped up a wate-chestnut 

but, finding it too small, still of the colour of 

cream, threw it back to the water where it 

might resume its growth with no more- moles- 
tation. 


“Where do you think they are now ?” 


“Maybe at the edge ol the sky, for aught I 
care |” 


At this remark all eyes were lifted towards 
the horizon. 


“Oh, there comes a big boat |” 


“Oh, the Japanese ! Look at 
clothes P’ 


“Quick | Row hard !” — 


their 


They put all their strength into the rowing. 
They were perhaps regretting at heart the 
rashness of the trip, or, perhaps, resenting 
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those wio were already faz from them. But 
at once hey put aside ev2ry thought They 
had to row fast, for the big boat was bard on 
their trazk. 


It was a nz2x-breaking race. 


Fortunately, having been brought up on 
the lagocm of Pai-Yang they could handle a 
boat witk grezz dexterity, and the litts skiff 
mit daring along was [ke a  scutile-fish 

skipping over the water. Sice their basiness 

beer. wiza boats from childhood, any 
vessel uncer thei? oars could ruc as swifty'as a 
shuttle fits in weaving or a needle fies in 
sewing. 


In the evemt of the enemy coming close 
upon them, the, would jum5 into the water 
to seek their death at the botom of the legoon. 
This was he theught in the nind of ever-one. 


The biz boat came as if flying after them 
and in it were the Japanese They set. their 
teeth to seppres: the palpitation of the heart, 
but the hands ttat were holding -he oars never 
siackened, whil= zhe water wes splashing along 
the sides œ the zbat. 


“Lets row into the Lagoon of Lotus, 
where the wate: is too shallow for th: big 
boat.” 


Accordingly they rowed towards the bcund- 
less lagoon of Ictuses. The ‘arge and troad 
leaves, unfclding end gleaming in the sunsiine, 
serried and srowced, stretchirg 10 where the 
zye could not reach, would offer them the 
srotection cf “a wall of ironaad brass.” The 
pink blossoms perched cn very tall stalks, 
shooting atove, were like sertinels moucting 
guard over ihe Pai-Yang lagoon. 


They steered towards the lotuses anc at 
length, witk a final spurt, the boa: disappe_red 
into these water-rlants. Several wild duck were 
frightened up intz -he air, screaming and fl7ing 
across the water. Just then a voiley of saots 
was heard cose bx. 


The whae of -Łe Lotus Lagoon resourcled 
with the firizg of “ke guns. They -hought the ey 
were being sttacked from the eaemy’s amtus 
and that dee-h was a certainty. So they all at 
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once jumped into the water. But,. as it 
z2radual'y became clear that the shots were all 
red frcm among the lotuses towards the outer 
agoon, they seized the little boat’s sides and 
vut their heads above the water. Not far from 
“hem, taere under a broad lotus-leaf, they 
descried a human face, but the body was buried 
mthe water. Was it that the lotus had under- 
gone metamorphosis ? Oh. was not the face 
identical with that of Hsui-sheng? On looking 
tothe rizht and the left, they at once found 
: a faces of their husbands. Oh, they were 
re 


But the warriors, concealed under the lotus 
leaves and concentrating upon their shooting, 
dd not 5» much as cast a glance upon them. 
After several rounds of shot they threw out 
hand-gremades, and, after that, they themselves 
rushed out of the Lotus Lagoon. 


The hand-grenades had sunk the big boat 
tc the bo-tom of the lake, and with it sank all 
it: load. There was nothing but a volume of 
snoke and the smell of gunpowder lingering 
cwer the water. The warriors were laughing 
ard jokinz, and at the same time fishing out 
trephies. They began their old game of duck- 
ing under the water for big fish, though what 
th-y now vied with each other in getting up 
were not fish but guns and belts of shells. 
Afer tak:ng out the weapons they rescued 
sack after sack of rice and flour which were 
already soaked with water. Hsui-sheng 
buteted the waves in pursuit of something 
roling onthe water. It was a pretty-looking 
paper-box containing biscuits. 


The wonen, all dripping with water, regain- 
ed their seats in their skiff. 


Having secured the object of his chase, 
Hsti-sheng held it high above his head with 
one hand, and with the other he stroked to 
prevent himself from sinking. He shouted 
towards the lotuses: 


“Come Jut, all of you!” This was uttered 
in sach a manner as if he were in a great fury. 


The women could not but row out of the 
Lows Lagcon. Suddenly a person emerged 
frox under their boat whom only Hsui-sheng’s 
wif=recognized to be the district group-leader. 


The Lotus-Lagoon 


Mopping with his hand the water on his face 
the man questioned them : 


“What is your business here ?” 
Hsui-sheng’s wife replied : 
“Bring them some more clothes.” 


Turning towards Hsui-sheng the district 
group-leader enquired : 


«All from your village ?” 


“Who else could they be? A group of 
backward elements 1” After saying that he 
threw into their boat the box he held in his 
hand. With a dive he again submerged into 
the water and did not come up until he was at 
some distance. 


The group-leader said jestingly to the 
women: 


“You have not taken this trip in vain. But 
for you, we could not have had such athorough 
deal with the enemy. As the task was success- 
fully completed, you should go home to dry 
your clothes now. The situation is still 
tense I” 


By now the fighters had finished loading 
their boats with the spoils and were ready to 
move to another place. Each of them picked 
a lotus leaf and put it on his head to shelter 
himself from the scorching sunshine. The 
women threw to them the bundles of the clo- 
thes they had brought from home and had just 
rescued from the water. At once the warriors’ 
three boats started, carrying the fighters south- 
ward and flying as ‘straight and swift as three 
arrows. ‘After a little while they vanished in 
the midday’s vapours that overhung the lake. 


All drenched to the skin, not unlike chicken 
in a rain-storm, the young women rowed for 
home with all their might. But the excitement 
in their bosoms was too great to be suppress- 
ed and it must find vent in pleasantry. They 


began joking. The one who sat on the bow 
facing the others said, pouting: 


“How haughty they looked, as if they did 
not deign to see us !” 


“Yes, it seemed as if we had done things 
they were ashamed of.” 


Here they all laughed, conscious that what 
they did that day was to no one’s glory. Then 
they went on: 


“We had no guns, or, we would not have 
fled into the Jotuses, and should have been 
fighting the enemy in the open lagoon 
instead.” 


“Now, I have seen what fighting is like! 
What is so extraordinary about it anyway ? 
Only you mustn’t get frightened. Who would 
not know how to shoot a gun ?” 


“When an enemy boat is sunk, I also 
know how to swim and fish out things. At least 
I may say I am no worse diver than they, and 
that I am not afraid to find myself in even 
deeper waters.” 


«After we get home,” some one address- 
ed Hsui-sheng’s spouse: “Let’s get up an army 
among us young women, or, we'll not be able 
to stir beyond the house |” 


“Only just enlisted they are already holding 
us in scorn : after a lapse of two or three years 
they would think still less of us. But, faith, 
we are not so backward as they think !” 


x 


In the autumn that very year the women 
learned to shoot. And in the following 
winter when it was time to break the ice and 
catch. fish in the lagoon, these amazons patrol- 
led about in very swift little boats. At the 
time when the enemy surrounded the bound- 
less lagoon of reeds, they fought in co-ordi- 
nation with the local army, coming in and out 
of that sea of reeds. 
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Asian Writers: 


‘chezuerec. history been a meeting place 

for different civilizations and cultures, 

anc we are haspy that she should 
again provide a common forum to writers 
from so marz countries end with so many 
tradition: * 


BES haz throughout her lorg and 


The Asian Writers’ Comfersnce is meeting 
at a time waen the wcrlá is faced with 
unprecedznted dangers. Th2re have been wars 
in the pazt, br- these wars vere largely Deal in 
their scop2 and often left undisturbed the life of 
the common man. Today, wars aim et total 
destructica and recognize mo distincticn bet- 
ween civilians and combalanis. The front- 
line extends 2verywhere. In addition, any 
war today is = potential wcrld war Not 
only has <ne scope of war ex-enced to the entire 
globe, buzit has taken on a rew and frigl tening 
intensity. Mazs increasing knowledge Eas led 
to the cre=tion 3° weapors o` terrifying efficacy. 
Today, ope individual can, >y pressing ~ push 
button, u-leash instruments of destructicn that 
will wipe out millions. The tragedy cf the 
present-dey world is that man’s moral progress 
has not kept pace with progress in the develop- 
ment of veapams of destruction. The modern 
predicament is that either all men may live 

ee and prosperity or they will all be-invol- 
one com-ron ruin. 


It is only by meeting on the human plane 
and estab. shing an atmospjere of frierdship 
among all men that mankiod ran surv ve in 
the modem age It is the function of writers 
to create such n atmosphere of friendship, 
peace and co-operation. The writer nor only 
gives expression to his own -pe-sonal feelings 
and thoug-ts, he is also the spokesman sf the 
communitr and the race. A writer can over- 
come all barriers of religion, raze, nationality 
and county through his imaginative identi- 


Their Task and Their Mission 


ication with the essential spirit of man. Above 
ill things, writers are human beings. All art ex- 
Dresses the essential humanity of Man, Today, 
“his Conference of Asian Writers can serve 
she cause of humanity by underlining this fact. 


* 


HE writers of Asia are meeting one another 
on the basis of their literatures and 
languages. From one point of view, 

multiplicity of languages is a barrier to com- 
munication between man and man. From 
enother soint of view, the variety of tongues 
enriches the cultural “heritage of the world by 
permitting each individual to express himself 
in a medium most suited to his needs. A 
yriter bas to overcome barriers even in his 
cwn language in order to communicate his 
tnought and experience to his fellow-men. 
Writers know that nothing is more difficult 
taan to transcend the limitations of personality 


and ackieve communion of spirit with 
ochers. Nevertheless, all writers attempt 
this task, and whenever they succeed, 


there is an enrichment of the experience 
o° all. Extending the same principle, writers 
should transcend- the barriers imposed 
b7 the diversity of languages and look on the 
d-fferences in tongues, not as bars to, but as 
n=ans of self-expression. Can we deny that the 
diversity of languages has added to the -variety 
ard complexity of literary expression ? Once 
this fact is recognized, we will begin to! look 
upon the variety of language asa precious inherit- 
ame of man. It is the privilege of writers to 
make this heritage available to all. 


* 


Te is a special significance in a Conference 
of Asian Writers at the present juncture in 
word history. Past ages have seen a 
stauggle for leadership in human thought and 


bad 
a 


*This is the p-esidert-al address of Prof. Humayca Kabir to ~he Asian Writers Conference held in New Delhj, 
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Asian Writers: Their Task and Their Mission 


endeavour between Asia and Europe. In the 
medieval ages Asia had on the whole led; 
but since the Renaissance, the whole world 
has looked to Europe for leadership in science, 
philosophy, economics and politics. Today, 
for the first time in the history of the world, 
Asia and Europe are meeting on terms of equa- 
lity. We hope, and indeed confidently antici- 


pate that soon the people of Africa will also . 


be equal partners in this common human quest. 
The days of mastery and domination have 
gone. Today, all peoples must meet on equal 
ean and co-operate in the pursuit of common 
goals. 


* 


URING the last two or three centuries of 
Western domination, Asian countries be- 
came gradually isolated from one another. 
The result is that even today, many Asians 
know more about Europe and Western civili- 
zation than about the literature, philosophy 
or art of their neighbouring countries. This 
isolation of Asian countries from one another 
is good neither for Asia nor for the world. So 
far as India is concerned it was Rabindranath 
Tagore who began the process of restoring 
contacts between Asian countries in recent 
times. He summed up in his person the tradi- 
tions of India’s glorious past and sought to 
enrich his heritage by drawing upon the culture 
of the rest of Asia. Nor did he repudiate 
the West, for he claimed Western civilization 
also as part of his inheritance. He was essen- 
tially a poet of humanity, but he delivered 
the human message with an Asian accent. 
Neither his literature nor his philosophy was 
therefore in any sense parochial or exclusive. 
Just as the world religions had their origin in 
Asia:but:are part of the heritage of the world, 
Tagore believed that his Indian and Asian 
heritage. must become a part of the common 
inheritance of Man. 


If we are to be fully human in the contem- 
porary world, there must be greater awareness 
of one another’s literature in Asian countries. 
Indeed, the West must also learn more of these 
literatures, One of the most fruitful results 
of this Conference of Asian Writers would be 
a programme of translation of the classics of 
. each Asian language into all other Asian lan- 
guages. This must not, however, even for a 


moment meanly any loss of interest in the litera- 
ture of the West. Asian writers have enriched 
themselves by their acquaintance with the great 
writers of Europe and America. They should 
further enrich their experience by drawing now 
upon the untapped resources of the Asian 
languages. This would be the first step towards 
greater awareness of Asian and European 
culture in all countries of the world. Together 
with the rich and complex philosophy and 
literature of Europe and America, the works 
of the great writers of Japan, China, India, 
the Persia, Arab and other Asian countries 
lond must become part of the common heritage 
of all men. 


* 


programme of mutual translations should 
therefore be one of the first tasks of the 
writers of Asia. The performance of 
this task will be easier if Asian countries adopt 
a common script. Itis obvious that no country 
wants to give up its own indigenous script. The 
common Asian script can therefore be only an 
additional script. If this were done, it would 
make the learning of different Asian languages 
much easier. We have the example of Europe, 
where the learning of different languages has 
been made easier through the adoption of the 
Latin script. A common script has not meant 
the submergence of the identity of the 
different European languages, but in fact helped 
to enrich them. Today, the Latin script has 
spread throughout the world. This has been 
largely because of its superiority over many 
other scripts in respect of speed and facility, 
and adaptation to the needs of a mechanical 
age. Perhaps with some modifications, it can 
serve as the basis of a common Asian script, 
not as the substitute for, but as a supplement 
to the many existing Asian scripts. 


* 


writer can express his deepest experiences 
A only in an atmosphere of complete free- 

dom. In fact, without such freedom, 
the writer ceases to be a writer. It is through 
the free expression of their personalities that 
writers help in mutual interpretation and under- 
standing among all men. This demand for 
freedom and spontaneity often makes a writer 
impatient of social bonds and regulations. It 
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Must mate hin still more inpatient of >olitical 
slogans cr shikboleths. In- fact a writer cannot 
write to dictaz.on whether the dictating autho- 
rity be = chunch, a political party cr a social 
group. This does not however mean that he 
is a rebe. or =n anarchist, for he is tied to his 
fellowmen by ‘he bonds of sympathy aad ima- 
ginative =dentijication. 


The méin value of a conference [ke the 
present cae lies in the fact taat it offers « forum 
where writers zan express tieir thought., share 
their exp2renzes and establish personal con- 
tacts. We have met to co-operate wth one 
another, mot to co-operate against arybody. 
That is why as a part of this very Concerence, 
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we have a forum whete writers from Europe 
and America will participate. Let the co- 
>peraticn of Asian countries be a prelude to 
zhe co-operation of all writers of the world. 
Let Asia and America, Europe and Africa 
oring tc the common pool of human experience 
heir own special gifts. Only when each conti- 
nent and each nation contributes its character- 
stic ture and melody shall we have the Sym- 
Fhony of Man for which the world so impatiently 
aits. Let us all hope that the result of this 
‘onfereace will be a growing recognition of the 
zims anid values of each other’s literatures and 
the establishment of friendship and solidarity 
¿mong -he writers of Asia and of the world. 


Dr, Mulk Raj Anand 


The Emergence of the Hero in the Indian Novel 


LTHOUGH India is perhaps one of the 
two early homes of fictional narrative, 
the novel, as it has come to be under- 
stood today, is a comparatively recent 

development in our country. 


The epics, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, abound in stories which are near en- 
ough to the novel—like the story of Nala and 
Damayanti or that of Savitri—and the tales 
told by the Upanishadic seers are reminiscent 
of the conte or short story. Also, the Buddhist 
‘birth stories’ or Jatakas and the Panchatantra, 
as well as the short tales of the Hitopadesa and 
Yoga-vasista, have the essence of fiction in 
them. The romances of the classical Gupta 
and medieval periods too are almost novelistic. 
Yet they are not strictly novels or short stories. 


What is it that distinguishes the modern 
novel of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
from the fictional narratives of previous epochs 
both in Europe and in Asia ? 


The answer to this question can be found 
in the historical changes brought about by the 
industrial revolution in Europe which changed 
the patterns of thinking, from the time when 
the reign of religion and religious gom 
was -almost absolute to the time when beliefs 
-and“manners were radically transformed and 
social’ and psychological analysis began to take 
the place of religious and moral precepts. The 
novel,. which was still morality in the hands of 
the 18th-century English writers, had ceased by 
the middle of the 19th century to preach in the 
obvious manner of a sermon. It was not that 
the moral urges of the writer did not inform 
his work, because, as Henry James has said, 
there is no fiction which is not concerned with 
the play values, but the method of presentation 
of human life and its variegated relations 
advanced far beyond the earlier centuries, 
ME a revolution in the technique of the 
novel, 


The novel became a kind of folk epic of the 
rising middle class, and leaving behind the 
amorphousness of its earlier periods, acquired 
a fairly compact form. It was variegated in- 
sofar as it dealt with historical, romantic, social 
and psychological themes, but within the con- 
text of the bourgeois society it became almost 
the sole arbiter of human destiny, enlarging 
the consciousness of the literate classes, 


In the hands ofsome of the chief practi- 
tioners of is form, Dickens, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Flaubert and Zola, it became the 
expression ofa deep sense of reality and an 
intense awareness of the possibilities of human 
sensibility as well as a criticism of life. 


And at the centre of the novel form, there 
appeared the hero, who was not a wooden 
dummy, as inthe sermons of the medieval 
monks, or in the moral tales of Mrs. Aphra 
Benn, but a flesh-and-blood character, with all 
his virtues and his foibles, organic to the com- 
plex of personal and social relations which were 
growing up. It will be conceded that even in 
the golden age of the English novel, that is to 
say, the 18th century, in Fielding and Smollett, 
there is still alot of preaching to the “Dear 
Reader” to avoid the mistakes of Tom Jones or 
of Clarissa Harlowe. Butin the hands of 
Dickens and Tolstoy, the didactic element 
seems to become more and more subservient 
to the presentation of character. In fact, if 
any great novelist may be said to mark the 
difference between the old novel and the new, 
Leo Tolstoy is the one to have done it by trac- 
ing the psychological motives of his characters 
even to the detriment of overt detail. 


After the Western European incursions into 
India, it was inevitable that the novel, the most 
humanistic of the European forms of creative 
literature, should begin to affect the minds of 
the liberal intelligentsia. 
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Unfc-tunete y, the classic novels of the 
West dic not percolate into the minds cf India, 
until the sarly vears of the 20th century, the 
obtuseness of tke average British civil servant 
who cane to ruce the count-y. 


But -he chief liberalizing -deas, implicit in 
amachir2 civilization, begar to make themselves 
felt. Tks age-old institutions cf India tegan to 
break up. The caste system which was the 
core of Hindu society, began to be questioned. 
The postion of women was re-examined. And 
the reform of religion itself became an issue of 
fundamental importance. Scon the direct 
assaults on the political systema of che British 
suzerain power .n India launched by the Indian 
Nationa. Coag-ess led to a tozal ferment, in 
which tks creative minds cf India rizhly saw 
the implications of human relaticns in the 
orbit of “he trarsition. 


* 


RE of the most forward of the creative 
mw näs ofthe late 19th sentury was the 
n= velist Bankim Chandra Chatterji. He 

first sav the possibilities in our country of 
employing the form of fctiomual nerrative to 
state some of the truths wh:ch were then visible 
to everyone. The cataclysmic changes in the 
lives of the Indian people, wrought by inperial- 
ist thozghtlessness, evoked :n the sensitive 
mind ard neert of Bankim -he dzepesi s*mpathy 
for the =x>laited, especiall7 the peasan:ry. 


The everts which wee happening before 
Bankim’ eyes gave a rich content to his novels, 
and his >tservation of Indian lize is both intric- 
ate enc exact. But, castinto-the mould of 
the herces of Sir Walter Scott, his characters 
in such novels as Anande Avath ard Krishna 
Kanta’s Will, err on tke side of religious 
revivalism, with nostalgic yeernings for the 
time that was, in an attenp{ to preserve the 
philosophical outlook of the orthdox Hindu 
cults of Indic. Therefore, the contribution of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee to the no~el form 
remained limiced. The element of recitalism, 
which was a hangover from the ancieat store- 
house g storie:, remained-thickly encrusted on 
his narcatives because of his lack of under- 
standing of the changes in the novel form, 
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T was left to Rabindranath Tagore to attempt 
the proper synthesis. Tagore had read 
Turzeney and Tolstoy, as well as some of 

he lesser French novelists in whom the in- 
uence of Flaubert was mirrored. And he 
seized apon the fact that the novel was no 
onger £ bardic recital like the Indian Katha 
story or the Arabian Nights tale, or even like 
he long short stories of Boccacio, Nash, Greene 
>r Mrs. Aphra Benn, but an altogether new 
“orm o7 narrative. Therefore, while Bankim 
was stil a recitalist preaching a moral, Tagore 
saw tha: the novel is, as Tolstoy has insisted, a 
dramati> representation, through space and 
ime, cf the inner changes in the iife of a 
character. Strangely enough while he stuck 
“or a long time to ancient Sanskrit models for 
iis poetry, he essayed a conscious adaptation 
of the Western novel to suit the sensibilities 
of his middle-class characters. This novelist 
Joes nct say in the manner of Bankin—“I am 
zelling you, dear reader, to avoid the pitfalls 
>f Krishna Kanta”, but he deals with Ramesh- 
Dabu, or the Queen Bee, or Anandamoi as 
Dersons in their ownright,so that their life 
Datterns may illustrate some moral truth quietly, 
3y creeping into the mind of the reader and 
>ecoming part of his unconscious. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s The Wreck is a 
model, -n this sense, of presentation of the new 
zonflict of values that arose in Indian society 
throug: the contrast of the hedonistic idea of 
marriage and marriage by arrangement. There 
js still a conventional beginning, a middle and 
an end in Tagore’s novels, whereas the classics 
of Western fiction were tending towards the 
poetic pattern, Rabindranath glimpsed this 
direction in The Home and the World, though 
he did not quite succeed in going far enough 
to achizve a pattern. 


The hero, then, in a_three-dimensional 
realistic form emerged in the Indian novel with 
Tagore. This great writer also seeks to bring 
another dimension to his characters, which is 
derived from his mysticism, {but as the prose 
Snediuns is not particularly suited to the sugges- 
tion of metaphysical postulates, the people in 
his novels carry him forward with them and 
remain concrete, except in a few short novels 
where the characters become turgid, vague and 
abstrac:. 


The Emergence of the Hero in the Indian Novel 


In the novels of Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
who was contemporary to Tagore but junior to 
him, there is a reversion, technically, to the 
recitalist manner of Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
But Sarat Chandra has a much richer experience 
of life than his predecessors and a sensibility 
of the tenderest kind. The sympathetic strain 
of his writing proves equal to all the needs of 
the daily lives of his heroes and heroines, as 
well as to their dreams. Specially, does his 
pity cast a luminous halo around the faces of 
his heroines, dragged up from the mire of 
degradation and inferiority. 


Throughout the poignant murmurs and 
suppressed whispers of their longing to be 
recognized as human beings, Sarat Chandra 
introduces a new jury element into the serene 
nontemplation of women’s lot in Tagore’s 
covels, which nullified advance by liberal soft- 
ness in the face ofa cruel society. He is, how- 
ever, a partisan, and introduces the desired 
image, making it possible for his heroines to see 
the hope of emancipation. Equally, in his 
political bias, the younger novelist was more 
direct than Tagore, covering the barren land- 
scapes of the villages from which humanity 
was being uprooted to be cast into the hell of 
the town slums. And Sarat ushered the daring 
adventurism of youth into his famous novel, 
Srikant, in a manner which opened up possibi- 
lities for the rising generation of writers. 


* 


HE direct successors of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji in Bengal, were the 

three Bannerjis: Tara Shankar, Bibhuti and 
Manik. 


All three of them lack the heightened aware- 
ness of form which Tagore brought to the 
Indian novel. But Tara Shankar Bannerji has 
an eye for detail about his earthy characters as 
well as intuitive mercy, revealed to the full in 
his novels, Kavi and Epoch’s End, and in his 
various short stories. 


The range of Bibhuti Bannerji is more con- 
fined. He concentrates on the simple people 
of the village, modelling them out of the mud 
with the utter sincerity of a deep love. In his 
famous novel Pather Panchali, he rescues his 


men and women from the bloody claws of the 
terrible Indian sun, and the despondence of 
smallness created by their addiction to the earth, 
until these people become animated and vibrant 
with the sap of life. Bibhuti Bannerji died a 
few years ago and the promise of his gifts was 
cut short in a field of endeavour which has only 
too few devotees. 


Manik Bannerji knows all the colours of the 
patched quilts worn by the beggars and /umpen 
proletariat of Bengal. He penetrates the mad- 
ness of their frustration with the pure gestures 
of an unashamed realism. And, especially, by 
allying himself with the deep under-currents of 
revolt in his characters, he achieves a poetic 
vision in his novels which lends both pattern 
and pathos to his narratives. His Boatman of 
the Padma is instinct with the formlessness of 
life, shaping the characters into a hard exterior, 
but unable to curb their fine, half cynical walls. 


The tradition of the Bengali novel, which 
has been the most active, because of the early 
impact of European fiction on the Eastern 
Indian middle class, is parallelled on a minor 
scale in Hindi, Urdu, Gujerati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Punjabi, Kanarese and 
Oriya languages. The heroes and heroines are 
treated similarly though not with the intensity 
which the Bengali novel brought to them. But 
the virtues and defects of Bengali fiction per- 
colate into the whole of India, particularly 
through the works of Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sarat Chandra Chatterji. 


* 


HE most distinguished novelist outside 
Bengal has been Prem Chand, who wrote 
both in Hindi and Urdu, and dealt with 

the peasantry of Uttar Pradesh with poignant 
tenderness. 


In circumstances where, century after century, 
the villages had seen the rapacity and greed 
of big landlords, crushing even the frustration 
out of them, the immaculate rage of Prem 
Chand expended itself on the sufferings of his 
characters, so that he became one with them. 
Sometimes in his earlier short stories he seems 
to forget that he isa novelist and becomes a 
tractarian. But when he immersed himself, in 
later years, into the hearts of the people, he 
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expiatec al tke bitterness of their dark lives in 
narratives hich are elemental in their 
simplici*y. 

Prem Chead worked actively in the Gandhi 
movemeit, acd many of the ideals of Tolstoy, 
who had influsnced the Mahatma, were imbibed 
by this acvelis:—including the capacity to en- 
compass the nuances of social awareness in 
human relat.ons. The ccnflict of cLaracter, 
which = absent in Tagore comes sherply to 
the forz in -ke fierce, v vid cruelty of the 
Victims zac other, as a ~eflection of zhe con- 
tents from above. Nervcus like a knife. he 
cuts clear through hypocrisy and falserood in 
his last novel, Godan, so that this work throws 
up stzorgly contrasted cheracters seld>m seen 
in any previans book of his, surpas“ing the 
chaos o1 tie 2il feudal vilbge with it: coura- 
geous blief in future renewal. 


* 


RIDC-ING the gulf between Incia and 
Errape, today, is a grova of Indñns writ- 
ing in English. The novels of Mulk Raj 

Anard =re ir cirect succeszion to the psriod of 
Gandhi=m, insofar as he walks away rom the 
pages o: Tagore beyond ths middle class to the 
pata and kumblest outcastes, peasents and 
toilers 


Anaad vw2s aware of the enarchy troduced 
both b, the feudal oliga-chies and the alien 
British ulers. And, growing up in th= era of 
struggle for liberation, he could see th terrible 
face of acts in the ruthless suppressior of the 
untouckables by the caste Hindus, and of the 
brutal ampersonal violation of every 10pe by 
the imperialiscs. 


As anovelist he concentrates or single 
characters, the individul caught in the maelstrom, 
symbolting -32 hero as a primary paseon. 


In “is reaiism, he uncalms all the surface 
calm, be repDducing the cper, pitiles acts of 
men in zonfixt. as well as the terrible miasma 
of inne horror in the hearts of hs “dead 
souls.” 


Shifing the scene from the middle class 
drawing-room to the naked market place-in 
novels, such as UntouchaEle, Coolie, The Big 
Heart, and ir. his numerous short stcries, he 
shows “he ddom, at times with a macabre 
intensit= end a fierce mockery of the g-otesque, 


respectable folk who take other men for 
grantec. 


This vision of the poor in travail is shared 
‘by his contemporary, Raja Rao, who in his 
single novel Kanthapura gives a lyrical picture 
of village life in South India, under the impulse 
of the Gandhian revolution. Like Anand, 
Raja Rao is strongly influenced by the West 
and the form of his novel gives him scope for 
reproducing the day dreams and night dooms of 
his ratker thin but vivid characters in a surreal- 
ist stream. 


R.K. Narayan, in his Bachelor of Arts and 
The Derk Room, reveals a gentle humour and 
a detacament about his characters. The con- 
cealed sarcasm withers the heroes of the imagi- 
nary tcwn of Malgudi about which he writes, 
until tae irony alone is felt, as in some of 
Chekhov’s stories, with an undertone of pity. 
In the 3teep heart which dreads to jump into 
the abysses of human decay the assent to the 
accepted order is given without much protest 
as thorgh life is always like that and will never 
change. 


G.¥. Desani, Bhabani Bhattacharya, the wo- 
man novelist Kamala Markandaya, and Khush- 
want Singh are the younger members of the 
Englisk-writing group—all equally influenced by 
advanced European techniques. They are 
extending the Indian idiom into English fiction 
and bringing back into India a respect for 
characterization which was lacking in most 
novels putside Bengal. 


Alrzady the Indian novel is vitally pushing 
forward and experimenting with new techniques 
and forms. The crisis ofthe transition in 
India’s history and the conflict of values makes 
for a wealth of material which challenges the 
creative writers. Alongside this is the synthesis 
between the old India and the new Europeanized 
democzacy that has been created since the 
transfer of power from British to Indian hands. 
It is too early to tell what works of art our 
presen. generation will throw up. Certainly, 
there sno lack of enthusiasm for the novel 
form in India, and more and more heroes of 
the ea-th scorched by alien rule are emerging 
from -he substratum of the alleys, lanes and 
other intricate complexes of Indian life, an 
amalgem slowly shaping into a significant 
future” 


*Melk Rey Anand read thi: peter at the + sian Writers Confererce recenty held in New Delhi. 
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Strengthen Cultural Interchange between the 
Countries of Asia 


ONG before any historical records were 
B written, the Chinese were in touch with 
the peoples of other countries. A proof 
of this is the fact that the neolithic 
remains excavated in North Vietnam are 
practically identical with those of the same 
period discovered in south-west China. From 
Chinese annals we know that friendly relations 
between the Chinese and other Asian peoples 
existed before the first century A.D. Chinese 
settlers appeared in Korea more than two thou- 
sand years ago, while almost about the same 
time Buddhism began to spread from India 
to China. There was already traffic at that 
time between China and Burma, and local pro- 
ducts from south-west China were sent by way 
of Burma to India, and thence to the countries 
of Central Asia. By the first century A.D. 
communication had been established between 
China and Japan, and the followers of Pan Chao, 
Chinese envoy to the regions west of China, 
had reached Parthia in present-day Iran. 


At the beginning of the second century 
A.D., the king of Yavadvipa, now known as 
Java, sent envoys to the Chinese court. The 
relations between China and Cambodia and 
Laos can be traced to the beginning of the 
third century A.D., when Sun Chuan, ruler of 
the kingdom of Wu during our Three 
Kingdom Period, sent two of his subjects, Kang 
Tai and Chu Ying, by sea to the kingdom of 
Fu-nan, present-day Cambodia. At the 
beginning of the fifth century, the Chinese 
monk Fa-hsien made a pilgrimage to the city 
of Kapilavastu in modern Nepal to obtain 
relics from the birth-place of Sakyamuni 
Buddha. And finally he reached Ceylon, then 
known as the Country of Lions, where he 
stayed for two years and obtained the sutras 
forthe Chinese emperor. Friendly relations 
between China and the countries of the 
Malay Peninsula started in the fifth and sixth 


centuries. By the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Chinese merchants were trading with the people 
of the Philippines in such commodities as 
porcelain, silk, iron needles, iron tripods, tin 
and glass beads. Chang Chun of the Sui 
dynasty travelled to the kingdom of Chib-tu, 
present-day Thailand, at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Though the lands of western 
Asia lay so far from China, one thousand and 
two hundred years ago the monk Yuan Chuang 
reached Balkh and Bamian in what is now 
Afghanistan. (The well-known Chinese my- 


` thological novel Pilgrimage to the West describes 


Yuan Chuang’s journey to India in search of 
Buddhist sutras.) Zoroastrianism which 
originated in Persia also came to China during 
the Tang dynasty, and both in Changan and 
Loyang there were-Zoroastrian temples. China 
and Syria also had early contacts through 
religion. In the Tang dynasty, before Islam 
reached Syria, Syrian Nestorainism came to 
China; and in Sian today we can still see the 
Nestorian stone tablet erected in A.D. 781, 
which bears inscriptions in Chinese as well as 
Syrian. The friendly interchange between China 
and many Arab states also hasa long history: in 
the seventh century Arabia and China exchang- . 
ed envoys; andin the eleventh cefitury the 
Liao (Kitai) emperor of north China married 


his grand-daughter to an Arab prince. 


We Asian peoples have ancient civilizations, 
and our friendly contacts over a long period 
facilitated cultural interchange for centu- 
ries, so that close cultural ties linked us 
together. China, Japan, Korea and Vietnam 
for a considerable time used the same 
ideographs in writing; thus even today there 
are still many Chinese characters in written 
Japanese; while the form of Chinese poetry, 
the glory of Chinese literature, is still loved and 
used by many of the older writers and poets in 
Japan, Korea and Vietnam. The Buddhist 
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sculptural! art cf China, the most famous 
examples of which are found m tne caves of 
Yunkang and Tunahuang, was infiiencec by the 
Gandhara art cf India; hence the Auanta 
frescoes in India show affinities tc the Chinese 
wall painti-gs cf the fourth tc the se~enth 
centuries. Tne beautiful dargcing of Burma. 
then knowr as Pru, was descr.bec by the great 
Chinese poet Pai Chu-vi more than one 
thousand years 220— 


The darze of Pyu comes frcr1 the south-west 
corne of tHe great ocear m. 


The pertormecs’ hair is pilea coxe-wise; they 
blow conches; 


They sæmd bronze drums, cud start dancing... 


The medical science and ceEndar sciemce of 
the Arab countries made an impozant contribu- 
tion to Cainese culture. Kuo Skou-chn of the 
Yuan dynasty revised the Chineze calencar after 
astudy of -he Azab calendar; waile Li Saik-chen 
of the Ming dyrasty included -nany tradicional 
Arab prescipticas in his Materia Medica. >aper 
making, pening, the compas: anc gun-pcwder, 
were all introdcced to the Arad countries from 
China, thea carried by the Arabs to Evrope. 
In the tk rteenth century, Amiz, a led of 
only severteen, brought the fire sculptural art 
of Nepal to China, and carvec images of 
Buddha ard oth2r divinitizs in. Kkanbalik and 
Xanadu, tke capitals of the Yuan dynasty. He 
worked for morz than thirty veers in China, 
and tauzt: meny students. When 2mperor 
Yung Lo rebuilt Peking, Ngayen An, a 
Vietnames2 whe came to Chire az the begmning 
of the fifteenth century, d2signed =he cit} with 


its palaces ministries and offices, and Lelped to ` 


design the three palaces which were rebuilt 
between 1436 ard 1449; sotoday the beauti- 
‘ful city of Peking, owes some of its caarm to 
the labour and kill of this. Viemzmese erciitect. 


In recent tires, there hare Eeen very close 
cultural ties be:ween China and Japar. At 
the end af the Ching dyrast many pa-riotic 
Chinese ir-ellecruals, such as Lug Ch -chao 
and Huanz Tst=-hsien, first Earned demccratic 
ideas in Jzpan; and it was there that cur great 
writers Lu Hsuz and Kuo *¥o0-p staded in 
their yocch and acquired much useful 
knowledge. 
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The Kirghis Republic of the Soviet 
Union hes a long narrative poem called 
Manas in which mention is made of China and 
Pexing, ard inthe province of Sinkiang we 
have ariver also named Manas. Sinkiang 1s 
famed for its dances and music, which have 
much in common with certain songs and 
dances of certain national minorities of the 
Sowiet Union. 


Itis impossible to enumerate all the close 
cu tural tizs between China and other Asian 
cointries and the ways in which they have 
influenced. each other’s thought, literature and 
ar. We allknow that a people’s indigenous 
cuture can develop continuously only when 
there is uninterrupted contact with other 
civilizations over a long period of time. 


Unfortunately, the invasion of Asia by the 
Western colonialists put a stop to our friendly 
contacts and cultural interchange for many 
years. The colonialists attempted to trick the 
wLole werld into thinking that Asians had 
alyays be2n backward and were uncivilized. 
Waat culture we had, they declared, belonged 
to the pas:, but in recent times we had all 
grown decadent and lost the ability to create 
a new culcure for ourselves. 


Now, after long years of struggle, those 
dark days are over. The great majority of 
Asian countries havé stood up, regained in- 
dependence and freedom for their peoples, 
and showa great creative ability and enterprise 
in building up a peaceful, happy life and a fine 
civilization worthy of our ancestors. Hence 
we are tie more conscious of the need to 
steengther cultural interchange between the 
ae of Asia and the peoples of the whole 
werid, 


The Chinese people are sincere in 
hclding out the hand of freindship at all 
tines to everyone, and to form close ties with 
the people of the whole of Asia and the world. 
We Chinese writers are convinced that only 
th-ough close friendship and unity can we learn 
wz-ll from each other’s fine traditions; we have 
tc respect and understand each other to 
develop cur own national culture more fully. 
Aad this development of each national culture 
wll lead to a splendid resurgence of the 
cwilizaticn of Asia and of the world. We. 


Strengthen Cultural Interchange between the Countries of Asia 


welcome all friends who would like to visit us 
to come to China, to see how we are building 
up our country and how our people are living, 
to give us suggestions and help us to improve 
our work, and to promote mutual under- 
standing. We are also very eager to visit 
other countries which are willing to have us, 
to learn from their valuable experience in 
construction and their achievements in 
literature and art, in order to enrich ourselves. 
In the field of literature, since the founding of 
the Chinese People’s Republic in October 1949, 
writers from many Asian countries have been 
our most welcome and honoured guests. In 
October this year, when we in China com- 
memorated the twentieth anniversary of the 
death of our great writer Lu Hsun, outstanding 
men of letters came from India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Japan, Indonesia, Vietnam, Korea and 
Mongolia to take part in the commemoration. 
During the last few years, many of our guests 
after returning home have written excellent 
articles, which have made a most valuable 
contribution to increasing the friendship 
between our peoples and our cultural inter- 
change. We respect them for this and mean 
to follow their example. At the same time, 
between October 1949 and today, we have 
sent several dozen writers to India, Japan, 
Burma, Indonesia, Mongolia, Korea and other 
countries, who have also done what they could 
to promote cultural interchange between our 
respective countries. 


We know that the translation of works of 
literature is a very important part of cultural 
intercourse, and we are gradually improving 
our work in this respect. Between October 
1949 and the end of 1955, we printed 
2,342,320 volumes of translated works from 
many Asian countries suchas India, Japan, 
Burma, Mongolia, Korea, Vietnam, Turkey, 
Indonesia and Iran. These included Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntala, Tagore’s My Childhood, The Crab 
Caitcher’s Boat by Takaji Kobayashi, Burmese 
Folk Tales by Dr. Tin Aung, Dusk by Han Sul 
Ya, the Mongolian work Three Mountains, 


Notes of Gasan by O. Bukasat, Little Hasan by 
S. Ali as well as anthologies of Vietnamese 
poems and of Indonesian folk-songs. 


We must admit that we have only just 
made a beginning in arranging for exchanges 
of visits and in introducing works of 
literature. We have done far too little, in 
particular, in the matter of cultural exchange 
with the Asian countries which have such early 
ties of friendship with us. We are acutely 
conscious that, owing to a long period of 
interference from outside, we as an Asian 
country have too little understanding of the 
literature of our sister Asian countries, and 
have notintroduced enough of their works to 
satisfy the needs of our people. It is our 
earnest hope that the Asian Writers’ Conference 
will start a new phase in our mutual exchange 
of literature, and that there will be more regular 
contacts between. Asian writers. We hope that 
our different writers’ organizations will 
establish regular and permanent relations in 
order to exchange books, periodicals and 
information about cultural activities, recom- 
mend works for translations, exchange 
experience, and provide-mutual assistance in 
the introduction of literature and in research 
work. It is vital for us to draw strength and in- 
spiration from the literatures of other lands, 
especially from those of the Asian countries 
with which we have such close historical ties. 
At the same time we hope that Chinese civiliza- 
tion will be able to make some contribution to 
Asian and world culture. 


Let us stregthen cultural interchange bet- 
ween Asian countries! 


Let us strengthen cultural interchange 
between Asian countries and all countries of 
the world! 


As, Chinese writers, we will gladly do all in 
our power to co-operate with other Asian 
writers.* 


*Emi Silao read this paper at the Asian Writers’ Conference. 
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darity Cammittee, sez wp in April 

19°35 by -ke Conferenze cf the asian 
Countries, was held in New Delh on 
December 29, i956, Eepresentatives from 
the following ccuntries were present: Burma, 
China, U.S.S.E, Pakistan, Viet-Ham, 
Mongolia, Japaz, Korea, Nepa., Egypt and 
India. The meeting heard reports of work 
from the representatives of each country, 
and also tk2ir pans for the zoming naths. 


T“ -irst meeting of :he Asian Soli- 


send a Soli- 
Asian Solicarity 


A decison was taken t0 
darity Mz-ssion from the 
Committee to Cairo. 


It was c2cidec. that the movement shouH be- 
come, after the second Conference, the “‘Asian- 
African Solidar:ty Movement” end that the 
second Confererce should bs an Asian- 
African Conference and be Łeld in Cairo, if 
possible. æ “Conference Predaratory Commi- 
ttee” should be set up two monzhs befor the 
date of the Ccxference. 


After < lorg discussion, tae following 
programme of work was decided: 


(a) *Asién-African Solidarity Mcnth” 
zo be observed ir April in cvery 
sountry in whickever way sems 
most suitable—neetings, exhibi- 
ons, ètc. 


(b) Naticaal Committees -o help Japan 
by sezding any material they can 
to Tcsvo, as che Japanese Asian 
Solidarity Committee is orgamzing 
= big exhibition cn Asian-Af-ican 
sountrizs in this pericd. 


(c) _f-possible, an exhititiaon of Co:tem- 
porary Art of Asan and African 
>ountries to be organized on the 
>ecasion of the 2rd conference, or 
ater. 
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(d) The opinion of National Commi- 
ttees to be invited on the holding of 
a Dance and Music festival of Asian- 
African countries. 


(e) It was decided that all National 
Committees suggest to their Govern- 
ments or Ministries of Education, 
the desirability of Asian history 
being included in the school 
curriculum. 


(f) It was also decided to help efforts 
made by others for holding sectional 
Asian Conferences. 


The meeting decided to name the pro- 
ježed quarterly magazine The Asia-Africa 
Ræiew and urged all National Committees 
tc send good articles about different problems 
from their countries and to organize the sale 
of he magazine. 


JAPAN 


HE Japanese Asian Solidarity Committee 
` has been publishing a monthly bulletin 
which gives the news of the movement. 


Asia wa  Yobikakeru (Asia Appeals) 
is the titte of a book recently published, 
arc containing a collection of articles 
witten ty the members of the Japanese 
Cu tural Delegation for Asian Solidarity which 
tored var ous Asian countries in 1956. 


Last December, the Japanese Asian 
Sojidarity Committee (JASC), the Indo-Japa- 
nese Assocation, the National Centre of Asian 
Peoples’ Friendship Movement, and the As- 
scdation of Asiatic Culture held a cocktail 
perty to celebrate the signing of the Indo-Japa- 
nese Cultural Agreement—about 130 persons 
attended, including Mr. Malik, Indian 
Crarge d'Affaires, the Indian Embassy 
staf, Ambassadors and Chiefs of Information 
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of the Embassies of Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, 
Pakistan, Indonesia and Soviet Union apart 
from eminent people from Japan. 


The then-Finance Minister, Mr. Hisato 
Ichimada, President of the Indo-Japanese As- 
sociation and Mr. Malik spoke on the signifi- 
cance of the Agreement. The ‘Fantasia of 
Cherry Blossom” was presented in dance. 


The successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions for atreaty between the governments 
of Japan and the USSR was celebrated with 
representatives of the Soviet Legation, promi- 
nent Diet members of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party and others at a dinner party. 


JASC has been taking many important 
steps on the Suez question. Apart from state- 
ments supporting the Egyptian people, JASC 
sponsored a meeting which was addressed by 
Mr. Osman Abed, Egyptian Ambassador in 
Japan. 


Mr. Said M. Kasim, Charge d’ Affaires 
of Afghanistan, gave JASC members a talk on 
the situation in Afghanistan. 


Mr. Tokutaro Kitamaru, member of 
JASC Presidium, conferred with the representa- 
tives of India, Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Iran in the U.N.O. on the question 
of promoting friendship among Asian nations. 


An Egyptian Relief Committee was set 
up towards the end of 1956. The Committee 
has collected a considerable amount of drugs, 
textiles, etc. which will be sent to Cairo. 


JASC is busy making preparations for 
the ‘Asian-African Solidarity Month.’ 
A committee has been set up and has planned 
posters and bulletins, etc. A large rally for 
Asian-African Solidarity will be held with the 
participation of various organisations. 


Apart from this, a grand “Exhibition of 
Asian and African Countries” has been planned 
for October. 1957 in co-operation with various 
Embassies. This will depict the life of the 
peoples through films, exhibitions, etc. 


JASC has invited Smt. Mrinalini 
Sarabhai’s dancing troupe, who arriving in 


Tokyo towards the end of March give perform- 
ances for 3 weeks in the major cities. 


JASC received 2,500 yen from the 
Mongolian Peace Committee, for the relief of 
Atom-bomb orphans in Japan. This was given 
to the organizations concerned in Hiroshima 
city after an investigation of the situation. The 
presentation ceremony of the donation was held 
in February 1957 at the Hiroshima Prefectural 
Hall in the presence of the Governor. The 
presents were given to 44 Atom-bomb sufferers 
who are under medical treatment in the A- 
Bomb Hospital attached to the Red Cross 
Hospital. Some of the money will also be given 
to the Atom-bomb orphans in Nagasaki. 


CHINA 


INCE its formation, in February 1956, the 
Asian Solidarity Committee of China has 
joined with other organisations to further 

Asian solidarity and peace. Last June, the 
second anniversary of Panch Sheel was observ- 
ed ata meeting attended by prominent Chinese 
citizens and the Indian and Burmese Ambas- 
sadors. After the celebrations there was an art 
performance attended by 1600 persons. 


A six-member delegation including two from 
the Asian Solidarity Committee went to the 
Nagasaki Conference Against A- and H-Bombs 
in Japan. 


The Chinese Committee also received the 
Japanese Cultural Delegation for Asian 
Solidarity. 


After the invasion of Egypt, rallies and 
demonstrations took place throughout China in 
support of the Egyptian people. On November 
3, 1956, a rally of 400,000 took place in Pe- 
king, Dr. Kuo Mo-jo presiding. Later, a 
Committee to support the Egyptian people’s 
struggle was set up with representatives from all 
organizations and Dr. Kuo Mo-jo as Chairman. 


KOREA 


AST summer, the Japanese Cultural Mission 
visited Korea and had very fruitful discus- 
sions on cultural exchanges. Meetings were 

also organized against the occupation of 
Okinawa. A big campaign has been organized 
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to aid Egrpt end many metings have Seen 
held for ths. 


During 1957, there are plans to orgenize 
exhibitions >n India, Viet-Nam and Japara 


MONGOLIA 


AST yeer saw attempts in sfongelie to 

promce cultural contacts with Japan. 

The Cultural Mission fom Japan met 

members in different fields of lite. An exkib tion 

cf Japanese pairtings was also organized. 

Felief has been sent for the people cf Hirosh-ma, 
Egypt and Hungecy. 


ro 


USSR 


HE year clos¢i with a meet.ng of repreeen- 
tatives from all the Republics helc in 
Moscacy. Reports were made nd 

concrete proposal: for strengtaen_ng ties with 
al Asian comntries were put forvard. 


Contacts with Japan have been furthe-ed 
by the visit cfa capanese Cultural Mission. to 
the Soviet Uzion, 2nd, secondly, bv the So7iet 
delegation which attended the Confereace 
Against A- azd H-Eombs at Nazasaki. 


It was cəcided to organize an Exhibit.on 
of Japanese «rt in 1957 and to invite to Japan 
the well-known Soviet pianist Lev Oborin, -he 
conductor Ergeny Mravinsky end the Soviet 
ccmposer Dr-itri Saostakovich. 


Many meztings have been hed in the Soviet 
Union and in Jepan, the delegates of each 
country giving tieir impression; of tkzir 
trips. The Scviet delegates gave vivid accounts 
of the victims of -he atomic bembings and of 
their meetings witz eminent Japanese, and also 
of their meztings with the former Japarese 
prisoners in Soviet Union. 


The invasion of Egypt zroused a wde 
mass movement in the USSR ard huge demen- 
strations and meetings sent their messages of 
support to the Egyptian people. 
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VIET-NAM 


NCE tke Conference of Asian Countries, 
there has been very keen interest in the 
country for the Asian Solidarity Move- 

ment. Many cultural delegations, including one 
from Indie have visited Viet-Nam. A very 
Vigerous campaign to support Egypt was carried 
out throughout Viet-Nam. 


There were also many meetings in support 
of he Nazasaki Conference’s demand for the 
baniing of nuclear weapons. 


INDIA 


Te Indan Committee for Asian Solidarity 
organzed a reception for Dr. M. Awad, 
Egyptan Representative on the Executive 
Boa-d of the UNESCO, where he gave a brilliant 
talk on “Tre Suez Canal.” 


During January, the Committee helped in 
organizing the sending of the Asian Solidarity 
Misson to Egypt. 


The Charman of the Committee has sent 
a prctest to the Council Against A- and-H-Bombs 
regarding the British tests in the Christmas 
Islards. Meny prominent Indians have also 
prot: stéed. 


The Committee is now busy in its prepar- 
atiors fora ‘Bandung Week’ during Aprilin 
celetration of the second anniversary of the 
Bancung Conference. Embassies of Asian 
courries in New Delhi are co-operating in 
makmg this ‘week’ a success. Every evening 
there will be talks on different problems facing 
Asian and african countries, films from these 
courcries amd an exhibition of the arts and 
craft: of Asia and Africa. 


* 


EPORTS “rom other National Committees 
have rot been received, but representaives 
from Nepal and Pakistan have assured 

this offiice that work would be started in the 
comħg mortbs. A new Committee has been 
recertly orgenized in Burma. 


Secreteriat o7 the Asian Solidarity Committee, 
New Delhi : 


Marh 20, 1£57 


DOCUMENTS 


I. RIVAL PROPOSALS ON MIDDLE EAST 


N his message to Congress on January 5, 
| 1957, President Eisenhower said : 


“We have these simple and indisputable 
facts: 


“The Middle East... would today be prized 
more than ever by international com- 
munism. 


“The Soviet rulers continue to show that 
they do not scruple to use any means to 
gain their ends. 


“The free nations of the Mid-east need 
edded strength to assure their continued 
independence.” 


This introduced the “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine” for the Middle East under which 
Congress has authorized the President :— 


(1) To “employ the armed forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary to secure 
and protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence [of Middle East countries] against 
armed aggression from any country contro- 
lled by international communism.” 


(2) To “undertake [military and economic] 
assistance programmes [for Middle East count- 
ries] desiring such assistance.” (The President’s 
message indicated he wanted for this purpose an 
annual grant of $ 200 million to be used at 
executive discretion over and above regular 
foreign aid grants). 


* 


THe Soviet Foreign Minister (M. Shepilov), 

in a speech to the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow on February 12, proposed that the 
Soviet, U.S., British, and French Governments 
should join in a four-power declaration, based 
on six principles, with the aim of keeping the 


peace in the Middle East. The Soviet proposals 
were presented on the same day to the U.S., 
British, and French Ambassadors, the “six 
principles” mentioned therein being as follows: 


(1) Settlement of outstanding issues solely 
through peaceful negotiations. 


(2) Non-intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the Middle East countries, and respect 
for their sovereignty and independence. 


(3) Dropping of all attemps to involve the 
Middle East in Great Power military 


blocs. 


(4) Abolition of foreign bases and with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the 


Middle East countries. 


(5) Mutual agreement not to deliver arms 
to those countries. 


(6) Economic assistance to the Middle 
East countries without political, military 
or other terms incompatible with their 
sovereignty. 


Il. SUEZ DOCUMENTS 
(a) SIX U.N. PRINCIPLES 


To settle the Suez crisis, the U. N. Security 
Council adopted the following six principles 
at its meeting on October 12, 1956 : 


(1) There shali be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination, overt 
and covert. 


(2) Egypt’s sovereignty shall be respected. 


A 


(3) The operation of the canal shall be 
insulated from the politics of any country. 


(4) The manner of fixing tolls shall be 
decided by agreement between Egypt and the 
users. 
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(5) A fair zroportion o° the dues shall be 
allotted tz development [of the canal]. 


(6) Irt case of dispute, unresolved affairs 
between tie [dispossessed] Suez Canal Com- 
pany and the =zyptian Government shall be 
settled by arbi-ration. 


(b) EGYPT-aN MEMORANDUM OF 
MaRCH 18, 1957 


an-ounce that the Swez Canal will be 

opzn fce- normal traffic by mid-April 

an will thus once aggin Serve as a link 
bteween the nations of the world in the cause 
of peace and p-asperity. 


T: Sovemnmnent of Eg=pt are pleased to 


2. The Government of Egypt acknowledge 
with appreziation and gratitude tke efforts of the 
States and peop.2: of the world who contributed 
to the restorat.cn of the Canal for normal 


trafic anë of the United ations whose 
exertions enaaed the cearance of the 
Canal to be accomplishec peacefully and 


in a short time. 


3. In elabo-acion of the principles set out 
in the memorandim i Government of Egypt], 
hereby ma«e the following decleration on the 
problems connected with the S-_ez Canal and 
the arrangements for its operatica. 


4. Reaffirmacion cf Conventicn: It remains 
the unaltersd policy and firm purpose of the 
Governmer~ of Egypt to respect zhe terms and 
che spirit of the Constantimpole Convention 
of 1888 an< the r.ghts and obligations arising 
therefrom. 


5. Observanze of the convention and of 
the Charter of the United Na-ions. 


While <eaffirxing the determination to 
respect the terms and the spirit of the Cons- 
tantinople Convention of 1888 and to abide by 
the Charter and the principles and purposes 
ar the United Naz.cns, the Government of Egypt 
i3 confident that the other smnatories of the 
said Convertion and all others concerned will 
be guided b- the same resolve. 
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_6. Disputes, disagreements or differences 
a ising out of the Convention— 


(A) Disputes or disagreements arising bet- 
ween the parties to the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1288 and in respect of it shall be settled 
im accorcance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


(B) Differences arising between the parties 
tc the sa.d Convention in respect of the inter- 
pretation of its provisions, if not otherwise 
resolved, will be referred to the International 
Court of Justice under Article 36 of its Statute 
cr, by agreement, to an appropriate organ of 
the United Nations. 


7. Freedom of navigation, tolls and develop- 
ment of tae Canal. 


“The Government of Egypt agrees, more 
pacticular_y, 


“(a) to afford and maintain free and unin- 
ter-upted navigation for all nations in accordance 
WLh the Constantinople Convention of 1888; 


Tolls Levy 


(b) that tolls shall continue to be levied 
ir accordance with the last agreement con- 
chiled on the 28th of April, 1936, between the 
Gcvernment of Egypt and the Suez Canal 
M:ritime Company and that any increase in 
tke current rate of tolls within twelve months. 
if È takes oblace, shall be limited to one per cent. 
ana any ircrease beyond that level be the result 
of regotiations, and 


(c) that the Canal is maintained and 
developed in accordance with the progressive 
requiremerts of modern navigation and that 
such maintenance and development shall include 
the eigth and ninth programmes of the Suez 
Canal Maritime Company, with such improve- 
meats to tke Canal as are considered necessary. 


3. Operation management : 


‘The Canal will be operated and managed 
by the awtonomous Suez Canal Authority 
esteblished by the Government of Egypt on the 
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26th of July, 1956 The Government of Egypt 
are looking forward with confidence to continu- 
ed co-operation to the nations of the world in 
advancing the usefulness of the Canal. 


9. Financial arrangements : 


(a) Tolls shall be payable in advance to 
the account of the Suez Canal Authority at 
any bank as may be authorized by it. In pur- 
suance of this the Suez Canal Authority has 
authorized the National Bank of Egypt and the 
Bank of International Settlement to accept 
on its behalf payment of the Canal tolls. 


(b) the Suez Canal Authority shall pay 
to the Government of Egypt five per cent. of 
all the gross receipts as royalty. 


(c) The Government of Egypt has decided 
to establish a Suez Canal capital and develop- 
ment fund into which shall be paid 25 per cent. 
of all gross receipts. This fund will assure 
that there shall be available to the Government 
of Egypt adequate resources to meet the needs 
of development and capital expenditure for the 
fulfilment of the responsibilities they have 
assumed and are fully determined to discharge. 


10. Canal Code: 


The regulations governing the Canal, includ- 
ing the details of its operation, are embodied 
in the Canal Code, which is the law of the 
Canal. 


11. Discrimination and complaints arising 
out of the Canal Code : 


(a) In pursuance of the principles laid 
down in the Constantinople Convention of 
1888, the Suez Canal Authority, by the terms 
of its statute, can, in no case, grant any vessel, 
company or other party any advantage or 
favour not acorded to other vessels, companies 
or parties on the same conditions. 


(b) Complaints of discrimination or viola- 
tion of the Canal Code shall be sought to, be 
resolved by the complaining party by reference 
to the Suez Canal Authority. In the event of 
such a reference, the matter may be referred to 
an arbitration tribunal composed of one nominee 
of the complaining party, one of the Authority 
and a third member will be chosen by the 
President of the International Court of Justice, 


(c) The decisions of the arbitration tribunal 
shall be binding upon the parties when they 
are rendered andthese must be carried out 
in good faith. 


(d) The Government of Egypt will study 
the appropriate further arrangements that 
could be made for fact-finding consultation 
and arbitration on matters not otherwise covered 
in the present paragraph. 


12. Compensation and claims: 


The question of compensation and claims 
in connection with the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal Maritime Company shall, unless 
agreed between the parties concerned, be referred 
to arbitration.in accordance with the established 
international practice. 


The Government of Egypt.make this decla- 
ration as an expression of their desire and deter- 
mination to enable the Suez Canal to be an 
efficient and adequate waterway linking the 
nations of the world and serving the causes 
of peace and prosperity. They do so in full 
confidence that it will meet with the goodwill 
and co-operation of the nations of the world. 


This declaration, with the obligations therein, 
constitutes an international instrument and 
willl be deposited and registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations”. 


(c) DECLARATION ELABORATING THE 
MEMORANDUM 


in their Memorandum dated 18th 

March, 1957, the Government of the 

Republic of Egypt, in accord with the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888, 
and the Charter of the United Nations, make 
hereby the following declaration on the Suez 
Canal and the arrangements for its operation. 


T elaboration of the principles set forth 


Re-affirmation of Convention 


It remains the unaltered policy and firm 
purpose of the Government of Egypt to respect 
the terms and the spirit of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, and the rights and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom. The Government of 
Egypt will continue to respect, observe and 
implement them. 
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Observanc2 of tke Convention and of the Charter 
of the United [-ations 


While reaf=rming their dezermination to 
respect ths terr-s and the spirt o7 the Ccnstan- 
tinople Cenvertion of 1838 ard t> abide by the 
Charter aad the principles ani 2.1rposes of the 
United Nation=, the Government of Egypt are 
confident :hat the other sigrator-es of the said 
Conventicn ard all others corcerned will be 
guided bz the same resolve. 


Freedom »f Navigation, Toli an] Devel spment 
of the Canal 


The Government of E eet ale more Fatiou- 
larly determined : a ass 


(a) to afford and maairtaia hee aad” un- 
interrupted navigation Zor all’-nations within 
the limits of aud int acccrdame with the provi- 
sions of the Constant:nope Conventon of 
1888 ; 


(b) tat tells shall cont.:ue to be levied in 
accordanze with the last agreement corcluded 
on the 2&:h of April, 1936, between the Govern- 
ment of Egyr- and the Suez “anal Maritime 
Compan and that any increase in the current 
rate of tolls within any 12 merths, if t takes 
place, she 1 be Lmited to 1 per cemt—any mcrease 
beyond taat level to be the result of nego-iations 
and failicg agreement, to be settled by rbitra- 
tion, according to the orocedite set Ðrth in 
paragrapi 7 (bi: 


(c) taat tre Canal is mainteined ami is 
loped ic accordance with tie progressive 
requirements of modern ravigation and that 
such mafitenence and develosrment shallinclude 
the 8th znd Sth programme of the Sue: Canal 
Maritim: Company with such -mprovernents to 
them as are considered necessery. 


Operation and Management 


The ‘Canal will be operaied end maraged by 
the autozomceas Suez Canal Autnority ertablish- 
ed by tze Government of =gy¥pt on fne 26th 
of July, 1956. The Government of Egypt are 
looking forwerd with confidenze to ccntinued 
co-operation with the nat-cn: of the world in 

advancirg the u ciulness of che Canal. To that 
end, the Government of Egypt would welcome 
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and enccurage co-operation between the Suez 
Cans! Acthority and representatives of shipping 
aad trade. 


F naacial Arrangements 


(a) Tolls shall be payable in advance to 
tLe account of the Suez Canal Authority at any 
bank as may be authorized by it. In pursuance 
o this, the Suez Canal Authority has authorized 
tLe National Bank of Egypt and is negotiating 
vith the Bank of International Settlement, to 
azce zt om its behalf payment of Canal tolls. 


(>) The Suez Canal Authority shall pay to 
tae Government of Egypt 5% of all the gross 
tzce:pts as royalty. 


(2) The Suez Canal Authority will establish 
& Suez Canal Capital and Development Fund, 
iato which shall be paid 25 % of all gross receipts. 
This Fuad will assure that there shall be avail- 
eble to the Suez Canal Authority, adequate 
1=saurces to meet the needs of development and 
capital 2xpenditure for the fulfilment of the 
sponsivilities they have assumed and are fully 
cetermired to discharge. 


Canal Code 


The -egulations governing the Canal includ- 
mg the details of its operation, are embodied 
m tne Canal Code which is the law of the Canal. 
Due nofice will be given of any alteration in the 
~ode ard any such alteration, if it affects the 
orincipl2s and commitments in this Declaration, 
and is challenged or complained against for 
haz reason shall be dealt with in accordance 
wita the procedure set forth in Paragraph 7 (b). 


Discrim nation and Complaints relating to the 
Tamal Code 


(a) In pursuance of the principles laid down 
n the Constantinople Convention of 1888, 
zhe Suez Canal Authority, by the terms of its 
Charter, can in no case grant any vessel, com- 
pany o: other party any advantage or favour 
not accorded to other vessels, companies or 
parties on the same conditions; 


(b) Complaints of discrimination or viola- 
ticn of the Canal Code shall be sought to be 
resolved by the complaining party by reference 
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to the Suez Canal Authority. In the event that 
such a reference does not resolve the complaint, 
the matter may be referred, at the option of the 
complaining party or the Authority, to an 
Arbitration Tribunal, composed of one nominee 
of the complaining party, one of the Authority 
and a third to be chosen by both. In case of 
disagreement, such third member will be chosen 
by the President of the International Court of 
Justice, upon the application of either ‘party; 


(c) The decisions of the Arbitration Tribu- 
nal shall be made by a majority of its members. 
The decisions shall be binding upon the parties 
when they are rendered and they must be carried 
out in good faith; 


(d) The Government of Egypt will study 
further appropriate arrangements that could be 
made for fact-finding, consultation and arbitra- 
tion on complaints relating to the Canal Code. 


Compensation and Claims 


The question of compensation and claims in 
connection with the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Maritime Company shall, unless agreed 
between the parties concerned, be referred to 
arbitration, in accordance with the established 
international practice. 


Disputes, Disagreements or Differences arising 
out of the Convention and this Declaration 


(a) Disputes or disagreements arising in 
respect of the Constantinople Convention of 
1888 or this Declaration, shall be settled in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations; 


(b) Differences arising between. the parties 
to the said Convention in respect of the inter- 
pretation or the applicability of.its provisions, 
if not otherwise resolved, will be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. The Govern- 
ment of Egypt would take the necessary steps 
in order to accept the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice, in confor- 
mity with the provisions of Article 36 of its 
Statute. 


Status of this Declaration 


The Government of Egypt make this Declara- 
tion which re-affirms and is in full accord with 


the terms and spirit of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, as an expression of their 
desire and determination, to enable the Suez 
Canal to be an efficient and adequate waterway, 
linking the nations of the world and serving the 
cause of peace and prosperity. This Declara- 
tion, with the obligations therein, constitutes 
an international instrument and will be deposited 
and registered with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 


Il. WARNING OF WEST GERMAN 
NUCLEAR SCIENTISTS 


Eighteen prominent “West German nuclear 

scientists have issyed the following warning against 

the ddugeroys. consequences of the equipment of 

the West;German.Army with atomic weapons: 
ere ra eee se 


-~ t - 
gan T - nt . ts 


HE nuclear Scientists sighing this appeal 
are detply alarmed by.the plans for 
the equipment of the Bundeswehr with 
-atomic weapons. Some of them have 

already several months ago — expressed 
their misgivings to the appropriate Federal 
Minister. The discussion of this question has 
now become universal. The signatories there- 
fore regard it as their duty publicly to point to 
some facts which are known to all specialists 
but, it seems, are still inadequately known by the 
public. 


1. Tactical Atomic Weapons have the destruc- 
tive power of ordinary Atomic bombs. 


The word “tactical” means that these 
weapons can be used not only against inhabited 
localities but also against ground forces. One 
tactical atomic bomb or atomic missile has a 
destructive power equal to that of the first 
atomic bomb which destroyed Hiroshima, But 
inasmuch as there are now a large amount of 
tactical atomic weapons, their destructive effect 
will be much stronger as a whole. 


These bombs are regarded as “‘small calibre” 
bombs only in coinparison with the already 
existing strategic bombs, primarily with hydro- 
gen bombs. 


2. There is no limit to the possibility of increas- 
ing the lethal power of Strategic Atomic 
weapons. 
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Tcday ons tactical atomic bomb can destroy 
asmaltowa. One hydrceger. s0mb cen make ar. 
area cË the size of the Ribr region temporarily 
uninh:bitaHle. As a result o7 radio-_ctive fall- 
out if hydrrgen bombs are used it is probable 
that aread; now the populaton of tae Federa. 
Reputlic czuld be wiped ovi. We know of no 
technxal means whch could afford reliable 
proteccion tor large sect:on: of the aopulatior 
againsi this danger. 


W= know how difficult it 13 to draw politica. 
conclesions from this fact. Cur righ” to do sc 
may te chzllenged, for we ace not engaged in 
polities. Our activity which is bounc with pure 
science and its applications, an activity to which 
we have to altract young. pzaple, imposes upor. 
us the responsibility for its’ possible conseque- 
neces. That is why we caniot keep silent on 
politizal matters. 


We stazd for Paa Gaich- the Western 
world is now’ defending ‘against - communism. 
We de not ceny that mutmal fear of th- hydrogen 
bomt now makes a 3ubstantial contribution to 
the maintezance of world peace and af freedom 
in onz part of the worl. Sut we telieve tha- 
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such a method of safeguarding peace and free- 
dom is not reliable for a long period and that 
the Canger threatening if this method fails is 
lethal. We do not consider ourselves competent 
to make specific proposals concerning the 
policy of the great powers. We believe that such 
a small country as the Federal Republic would 
at the present time better defend itself and, 
above all, help to possess atomic weapons of 
any Eind. In any case none of the signatories 
intend to take any part in the manufacture, 
tests or use of atomic weapons. At the 
same time we emphasize that it is highly impor- 
tant z0 promote by all means the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and as before we are willing 
to taxe part in the solution of this problem. 


Fritz Bopp Heinz Mayer-Leibnitz 

Max Born Josef Mattauch 

Rudclf Fleischman F.A. Paneth 

Walter Gerlach Wolfgang Paul 

Otto Hahn Wolfgang Riezler 

Otto Haxel Fritz Strassmann 

Werrer Heisenberg Wilhelm Walcher 

Hans Kopfermann Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsacker 

Max von Laue Karl Wirtz 
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The Oman Omen. 


fallen to British arms; but that is by 

no means theend of it. - By the time 

this issue is in the reader’s hands, 
the question of British intervention in Oman 
will have been raised in the Security Council. 
Procedural hurdles will of course be created, 
and it remains to be seen whether debate can get 
past these to grapple with the real problem. 
The matter might also be raised in the General 
Assembly a few weeks later. The significant 
thing is the unanimity of the members of the 
Arab League—including alike those’ who 
accept and approve of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and those who entertain misgivings about it or 
denounce it vehemently. The King of Jordan is 
here at one with President Nasser. Again, Arab 
countries which are a party to the Baghdad Pact 
here have no differences with those which look 
upon that Pact as a threat to Asian peace and an 
attempt to destroy Arab unity ; for Iraq, though 
a signatory to the Baghdad Pact, is as much a 
member of the Arab League as Syria and 


No the Imam of Oman’s capital, has 


Egypt and Saudi Arabia—and they have all, 


unanimously decided to take’ the Oman 
question to the United Nations. 


To appear as an accused before the UN a 
second time at such a short interval, particular- 
ly as the first experience had. led to such dis- 
comfiture and ignominy, may not be a very 
exhilarating experience for Britain. The first 
time she found herself in the dock, for her 
Suez aggression, Britain was one of the three 
accused, sharing the guilt, the censure and the 
humiliation with Israel and France. This time 
she has the dock entirely to herself. 


~ What is Britain’s defence this time — apart 
from any technical’ or procedural objections 
that might be raised on her behalf ? 


` We deliberately put aside oil and dip.omatic 
reasons arising out of the new orientation of 
American Middle East policy, even though these 


may have had far more.to.do with .the British ' 


action in Oman. than any reasons that her 


Government will care to disclose. Pretexts 
are not causes, but does Britain have even a 
decent pretext — as pretexts in diplomacy go 
— for her armed aggression in Oman ? Bri- 
tain’s justification so far has been her ‘“‘treaty 
obligations” to the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. The Imam .of Oman was rebelling 
against the suzerainty of the Sultan, and the 
suzerain sought British aid invoking (presumab- 
ly) his treaty with Britain. The Treaty of Sib 
concluded in 1920 thus forms the basis of the 
British intervention. But, curiously, the Foreign 
Office has hitherto refused to make the text of 
that Treaty available. And in any case the two 
parties immediately concerned — the Sultan 
and the Imam seem to attach little importance 
or sanctity to that- document. The Imam claims 
that the Sultan of Muscat violated that Treaty 
and rendered it void when two decades ago he 
granted an oil concession in Oman territory 
without the Imam’s consent and against the 
provisions of that Treaty. The Sultan too has 
repudiated the Treaty of Sib, saying that it no 
longer bound him because of certain breaches 


„of the Treaty the Imam was guilty of two years 


ago. 


If the Sultan repudiates the Treaty, how 
could Britain’s obligations under that Treaty 
justify her armed intervention ? ; 


If the Treaty of Sib is no longer valid itis 
not clear,how the Sultan can claim suzerainty 
over Oman ; and the invoking of the ‘“‘obliga- 
tion” of Britain to uphold his suzerainty by 
bombing and armed action loses all decency 
and plausibility. 


Anyone looking for the springs of action 
must jnevitably see the latest British adventure 
inthe Middle East in the post-Suez context. 
The British policy-makers no doubt calculated 
that the Oman adventure would be brief, easy 
and inexpensive, and would go to restore Bri- 
tain’s lost prestige in the Arab countries. The 
calculation has not proved free from an element 
of gamble... Those directing British operations 
had repeatedly to change their plans, recalling 
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at times what used to happen on the N.W. Fron- 
tier of Brita c’s Indian empi-e wien turbul- 
ent trizes hzd te be sutdued by Eombing. 
Thougk after ringing several ckares_ the 
British were ble to capture Nizwa, the indica- 
tions c proionged guerila warfare ace there. 
Without a sift and speedy end to tLese, the 
dividerds the British policy-makers ook for 
will suzely preve illuscry. The Arad tnanimity 
on tai: question clearly mears thet any pro- 
tractec Brita action will far from restoring 
Britair s los: prestige wih the arebs, only 
engencer frrther embitterment ageinrt her in 
their Farts. 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Britsh Foreign 
Secretzry, kas not plzaded treaty “ot ligation.” 
But if ther= is no such obligatiom the British 
intervention. becomes -: totally uncustifiable. 
With “he treaty obligaticn alea crodped, the 
Britis: justification amounts to this—that the 
Sultar invited them to help him in what he con- 
siders a “domestic? matter and as his friends 
they excepted that invitation. The Treaty of 
Sib ~nfortunately canrot even thus be by- 


passed, for even granting that Britain could 
legitimately help the Sultan in his domestic 
trouble, if that Treaty has no validity how does 
Oman become a “domestic” affair of the Sultan? 


Bricish policy-makers have grievously erred. 
They Fave not only put themselves morally in 
the wrong. They have further damaged their 
own prestige in Arab countries, and they have 
undertaken a venture which may not readily 
meet with American approval or acquiescence. 


Tke most significant thing in the whole 
Oman affair is the Arab unanimity, irrespective 
of different attitudes towards the Baghdad Pact 
and the Eisenhower Doctrine. This is an omi- 
nous ndication for the policy-makers alike of 
Britam and of US. If Iraq cannot be reconciled 
to Br-tain’s action in Oman, the Baghdad Pact 
loses much of its value. If Jordan joins hands 
with Nasser in such a crucial question of Arab 
politics the Eisenhower doctrine has just failed 
to prove the talsiman the State Department had 
supposed it to be. 
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alterrating with dcwns. The ©lidgain co 

far is that the stage is past when each side 

meray denourced the other as being tho- 
roughly ios:ncere. Ncw, within certain limits, 
the cival’s bonafides are accepted o~ conceded 
by the parties. All the same the prcposals each 
puts forward do continue to evcke the other's 
misvust and after a protracted examination of 
detel, ore set of proposals maks room for 
another. The talks havz not brckea down but 
it iz cler that agreement is rot ‘‘round the 
correr.” E at ell it cam be achievec, it will be 
after pratracted persistent endeavours. The 
cleer moral of the Loncon ta.ks is that the 
baraing sf nuclear weapons anc tets, which is 
a much s.mpler problem, and mor immediate 
toc shostd not wai: ti] the success of ithe 
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B the disarmament tziks uss have been 


disarmament talks. The undulatory course of 
the London talks goes to strengthen the 
case of the Tokyo Conference Against A & 
H Bomb and nucelear weapons and tests. 


= * * 


HE latest in apartheid legislation has provok- 
ed a fine protest from Alan Paton, author 
of Cry, Beloved Country. (Alan Paton is 

alse National Chairman of the South Africa 
Liberal Party.) Writing at the time the Native 
Laws Amendments Bill was under debate in 
the.South Africa Parliament Alan Paton ae 
abcut this bill: 


We are growing used to harsh laws in 
_ South Africa. They all have one common 
“purpose, and that is to separate the races 
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from one another, and especially to sep- 
arate white people from non-white. But 
this bill is the most extreme of all, for it 
attempts to control by law all association 

- between the Africans of the country and 
the people of the other races. 


Armed with the new powers derived from 
this Jegislation the Minister of Native Affairs 
may, with the concurrence of the local authority, 
prohibit the holding of any meeting, assembly, 
or gathering (including any social gathering) 
which is attended by any Native, in any urban 
area outside a Native residential area. 


Alan Paton quotes from the speeches of the 
Minister of Native Affairs to show that 
Government “disapproves utterly of political 
association between Africans and non-Africans.”’ 
Under the new law all association between 
Africans and: non-Africans whether ‘‘demure 
or jolly, political or religious, public or private” 
‘would be under control. The bill (says Alan 
Paton) is intended to meet a ‘flagrant abuse, 
namely, that while the Government is busy 
putting people into separate areas, separate 
Taces, separate schools and universities, separate 
occupations, here are individuals who flout the 
ideology itself”——and flouting this ideology, as 
distinct from the breaking of laws, has become 
a “grave offence.” 


"Those who do not accept the ideology of 
‘apartheid, how will they receive the new drastic 
law? Alan Paton has no doubt the “idea of 
disobedience has been alive in the mind of 
many.” And he says this realizing well enough 
that while Government might ignore disobedi- 
‘ence by church dignitaries of the apartheid 
church legislation, the secular disobedience 
that he visualizes will never be tolerated. There 
is a memorable sentence towards the end of 
Alan Paton’s article: 


It would appear that the only way to stop 
the holes and leaks is not by patching 
here and there, but by erecting further 
walls even more massive and forbidding. 
It would appear that apartheid so con- 
tradicts such fundamental laws of creation 
that in the end it will have to control, 
not a few areas or a few schools or a few 
occupations, but the creation itself. And 
that attempt is, in fact, what we are 
witnessing. 

+ * ¥ 


: sion which he himself calls “doomful writ- 
ing’ — though he makes it clear that: his 
own thinking is not doomful and that he has 
not abandoned all hope — drawn upon in the 
preceding paragraph appears in the current 
issue of a recent valuable addition to quarterly 
journals, Africa South, older than this Review 
by just one quarter. The current issue offers an 
excellent editorial on Africa and the West, a 
topical piece on The Bus Boycott, and an infor- 
mative thought-provoking one on Ethnic Univer- 
sities. The political articles include one on 
Central African Federation. There is a verse 
section too and an article entitled Towards an 
African Literature. (Address: Africa South 
Publications Pty. Ltd., 2 Viam Gebon Parlia- 
ment Street, Cape Town. Price in South Africa 
3s. 6d: per copy, in U.K. 4s.) Africa South is a 
‘bright, vigorous periodiċal; ; and must: be wel- 
comed as a ray of broadmindedness and sanity 
piercing the encircling gloom of apartheid, 
* x w 


HE Treaty of Sib has become a mystery, as 
if it were something Sibyline. The 
l British Foreign Office has not been willing 
to publish its text — and there must be good 
‘reasons for such reticence. The Sultan and the 
Imam both repudiate the Treaty and are per- 
“haps not interested in publishing its text. Some 
doubts have been expressed whethér the docu- 
-ment is at all extant. We have seen reports of a 
text having been published in the American 
press, but have not seen that version and are 
not ina position to say anything about its 
authenticity. ig ae 
_ The Treaty, when originally concluded - in 
1920, was registered in Simla with the Govern- 
ment of India, such an arrangement being con- 
venient to the British rulers of those days. We 
do not know whether the archives of the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry at New Delhi can pro- 
duce the document. If they can—that is if this 
was not amongst the record believed to have 
been stealthily flown away to U.K. in 1947 
when British authority in India ended—there 
seems no reason why the Government of India 
should not publish the text and put an end to 
the mystification. 
* * * 


Pots oil deposits have a lot to do 
with the Oman affair. Not only has the 

quest for oil become even more poignant 
than before, but of late there have been 
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redorts which hold out a far richer promise of 
oi: depozits in these regions than had hitherto 
been estimated. The Imam claims that the 
Sultan Lad no authority ander the Treaty of 
Sid to sign away Oman’s oil deposits. The 
cncessions are with Britishers—the Iraq Petro- 
leum Czmpany and assoc-ated concerns. One 
reason c American coolness towards the British 
adventure is that the deposits are also claimed 
by Saudi Arabia and thus by the Aramco, 
the Americar concessionai-es of Saudi Arabia. 
Looked at from this angle zhe Oman affair 
reveals en aspect of Anglo-American rivalry. 


a x $ 


Sr. J.B. Punesy, well-kncwn British writer 

cı Arab lands, ir a letter to the 

lfanchester Guardian, quotes from a 

book bz an American missionary doctor who 

was in Muscat at the time ofthe Treaty of 

Sib. Tis author, Paul Harrson, wrotein his 
book Doctor in Arabia (1940): 


Mr. Wingate, the British Consul, won 
laarels from Simla, and gratitude from 
Oman, by arranging for an official - reco- 
gration of the Imam’: Government by the 
V.zeroy of India. Im this way he made 
am official peace possible and the country 
became quieter. It kad been reckoned in 
a ztate of rebellion b2fore this time. The 
Imam has rested moze easily since that 
administration. 


The seed of trouble was sown three years 
later wzen the Sultan made commitments with 
regard > exploitation of poss ble oil resources. 
Even ir. thess the Indian Government figured 
prominently, for the Sultam undertook not to 
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‘exploit any petroleum which may be found 
anywhere in my territory, without consulting 
he Brit.sh Agent at Muscat and without the 
approval of the High Government of India.” 
Towards the end of the thirties he granted an 
zil concession to the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
3uraims’s oil possibilities have loomed large in 
he recaonings of those interested in oil con- 
sessions, and Buraimi has been a disputed area 
since the early fifties. Some time ago the 
3uraim: dispute was taken to arbitration. If the 
British are a party to the still undetermined 
arbitrat_on proceedings and if their recent oper- 
ations involved this area the impropriety 
becomes inexcusable. 


& $ * 


RESIDENT NASSER’S interview reproduced 
ir this issue from the American maga- 
zne LOOK is something of unusual 

importence. A Nasser interview in the year of 
grace 1357 must be a rarity in the American 
press. The interviewer did his job competent- 
ly and President Nasser’s forthright way of 
answering all questions adds immensely to the 
value of the interview. LOOK did well in 
sending it round in advance for reproduction.. 


The current issue of this Review reproduces 

à despatch from the New York Times too. 
This isfrom Robert Trumbull, at present re- 
representing that paper in Tokyo, and is being 
reproduced because of the importance that - the 
question it deals with has acquired lately. 
Robert Trumbull’s analysis has of course been 
carried out from an’ American angle, but he 
has tried to be wholly objective. The moral is 
given in Trumbull’s own superscription—an 
army [of occupation] soon becomes a burden. 


Mahmud Brelvi 
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terranean in the ever-shifting interna- 

tional climate cannot be gainsaid. Start- 

ing from the west right up to its eastern 
end each one of its various regions has its 
peculiar significance. Gibralter—the Singapore 
of Europe—a British militaristic and strate- 
gic stronghold on the soil of Spain, is a perennial 
bone of contention between that country and 
Britain. Spain rightly considers the presence 
of a British garrison on her territory, as repugn- 
ant to her national prestige and honour. 
Opposite Gibralter, on the Moroccan soil, 
Ceuta vies for strategic ascendancy. A resur- 
gent Morocco can be a great source of strength 
to a neighbourly Spain for removing foreign 
pockéts from her domains. 


Islands and Seas 


-uE Balearic Islands of Minorca and 
Majorca, which once boasted of Arab 
civilization, can play the same role in the 

Western Mediterranean as do the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


The islands of Corsica and Sardinia, again, 
are ineffective vis-a-vis the great British sentinel 
in the mid-Mediterranean, the island of Malta. 
Sicily, a veritable springboard for the occupa- 
tion of Italy (as in fact once the Arabs had 
used it), still smacks of the ancient Arab 
civilization. 

The islands of Rhodes and Crete may be the 
gate-keepers of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which gapes at the Dardanelles and the Suez 
Canal. The bottle-necked Aegian and the 
Adriatic seas are sources of weakness rather than 
of strength to the countries whose shores they 
wash. 


T: strategic importance of the Medi- 


Cyprus 


IKE Israel, Cyprus also threatens the Arab 
world. This island has been developed 
by the British into an impregnable fort- 

ress. As in Gibralter, great subterranean 
recesses have been hollowed out below the 


mountains of Cyprus at tremendous expense to 
serve as an underground self-contained town to 
resist any possible aggression for years, without 
the necessity of coming up to the surface. Here 
are stored the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
which, if accidentally exploded, are sure to cause 
violent reactions by earthquakes, tidal waves 
and radio-active dust so as to destroy most of 
the Middle Eastern regions. The NATO forces, 
themselves stationed in Cyprus, are also a 
serious threat to-the surrounding Middle East 
countries. ~- 


Besides, Cyprus is æ veritable supply centre 
of all kinds to the Jews, where arms, munitions 
and merchandise are shipped for re-shipment to 
Israel. Further, Zionist agents are issued 
fresh passports in Cyprus to conceal their identi- 
ty for continuing their smuggling work. Cyprus 
today is the British control centre for organizing 
the network of British movements throughout 
the Middle East and the continent of Africa. 
The Middle East Centre of the British Foreign 
Office formerly stationed in Cairo and then 
at the Suez Canal, is now operating from 


Cyprus. 


Aftermath of Yalta 


HE Yalta Conference of February 1945, dealt 
with some exclusively Mediterranean 
problems—-the formation of the Yugo- 

slav Government, Greek claims against 
Bulgaria, and the status of the Turkish Straits. 
Though Yalta exposed the fable of friendship 
among the wartime allies, yet it established 
beyond all doubt the importance of the Medi- 
terranean. Nazi Germany had unsuccessfully 
attempted to monopolize the Mediterranean 
through the Balkans. After the war 
and with the independence of Libya, Italy is 
now totally out of the picture. And, the inde- 
pendence of the French North Africa is sure to 
make France ineffective in this region. Though 
Britain still controls the strategic bases in 
Gibralter, Malta and Cyprus, yet her evacuation 
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of the Suez Canal has comsid2rably wzakened 
her holc on the Mediterraiazan. This state of 
affairs cTers < golden oppo-tunity to Egypt to 
fill up the vacuum as a matural corcllary of 
events. A resurgent and wecl-armed Egypt can 
successftily canvert the Eescern Mediterranean 
into an Egyptian lake. 


Economic Phase 


HE 4400-nile long and 350-mile broad 
Mecliter-anean is a ftideless sea which, 
lit= a baby’s milk bo-tle, is corked on 

its western and eastern ercsby Gibrater and 
Port Sed, respectively. The Dardanelles is 
like an abcess in the belir with a dangerous 
blind aley, opening on tke Elack Sea 


_ The Mediterranean region is economically 
weak, wizh a poor soil and bereft of cal, iron 
and oil deposits. The raxfall is scanty and 
ill-distributec. There is trade and cammerce, 
but litte production: lack of coal and iron 
retards heav} industry, amd -ndustria. power, 
in the moderr. world, mears war-power Thus, 
this lovely ragion is hardly self-supporting. 
Its arc=aeolagical treasur23, artistic richness 
and hiszorica. splendour lend it the cobur of a 
false prosperity. But, these handicaps should 
not be -ze ceuse for pessimism. Thre example 
of Japan is there to inspice Tope. 


Strategic Shase 


HE JMedicerranean has always been an 
icternational highwa~. Till tcday this 
h3ashwe, has been dcminated by various 

Europe: powers and the U.S.A. Tomorrow, 
when tze North African nations regain their 
power, zt wall be dominated by Egypt and 
Morocez. The continued desire of Russia for 
an outk: on he Medicerranean, either through 
the Tursish Straits or =hrcvgk Greece, has kept 
the Un.sed States and 3rita n alert and vigilant. 


For the sipremacy over the Medit=rranean, 
the Briaish won the battle aza:nst other Europ- 
ean ftvals—Spain and rrance. Ths supre- 
macy ¥3S assured by the accuBition of Jibralter 
by the Sritiskh in 1704. A certury late, Britain 
acquire] her second aava. base in this sea— 
Malta. Distaeli’s pucchese of the Egyptian 
saares in ths Suez Cana. Compary gave the 
-Eritish contz>l of the east2-n bottle-neck of the 
Mediterranean. In pursuance of the same policy 
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of usurpation, the British bombarded Alexand- 
zia and occupied Egypt in 1882. And, when 
the Franch Major Marchiang clashed with 
Kitcherer in the Sudan in 1898 at Fashoda, an 
agreement between. the two colonial powers 
was quickly arranged with concessions for the 
French in the North and Equatorial Africa. 
The British defence of the Suez Canal was per- 
fected by. garrisoning Cyprus and Haifa. 


The French have been interested in the 
Mediterranean, as it is a roadway for them to 
Madagascar and a vital means of communica- 
tion tc French North Africa and to other 
French possessions beyond the Sahara. In the 
Mediterranean, the Italian islands of Sardinia 
and Sicily and the Spanish islands of Minorca 
and Mejorca vie with the French one of Corsica. 
To keep herself securely saddled in the Mediter- 
ranean. France maintains three naval and air 
bases—at Toulon (Mediterranean coast of 
France, at Mers-el-Kebir (near Algiers), and at 
Bizerte (in Tunisia) which is being evacuated 
now. 


Thcugh Italy has lost Libya, and her trustee- 
ship of Somalia ends in 1960, yet her geopolitical 
position forces her to maintain herself strongly 
in the Mediterranean. The invasion of Ethio- 
pia by Mussolini, in 1935, was actually aimed 
against the British in East Africa. In 1936, 
the fortification of (the small island of) Pontel- 
leria, Sardinia and Sicily was to overawe the 
British in Malta and Cyprus and the French in 
Corsice and North Africa. By invading Alba- 
nia, Massolini had intended to close the Adriatic 
for the benefit of Italy. 


Eastern Mediterranean 


ASTERN MEDITERRANEAN and the Aegean 
sea are very important because of the 
strategic points of the Straits of the 

Dardanelles and the Bosphorous, the Suez 
Canal, the Dodecanese islands of Rhodes 
and Leros, Crete and Cyprus, which are of 
vital concern to Egypt, Greece, Turkey and the 
Levant countries of the Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine. | 


Crete lies half-way between Egypt and 
Greece and commands the way to the Suez 
Canal. The wonderful airborne invasion of 
Crete sy Germany, in 1941, successfully proved 
that whoever holds Crete can paralyse the whole 
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of North Africa. The same is true about the 
Dodecanese islands, as Rhodes can easily com- 
mand the southern Turkish coastline. These 
islands had been held by Italy until handed 
over to Greece after World War II. 


Cyprus has been held by Britain since 1878. 
Its 80 per cent. Greek population is clamouring 
now for union with Greece. The Cypriot 
Turks (about 100,000), are however, opposing 
this union. Eastern Mediterranean is suspected 
to have oil. Therefore, the United States, 
with its rapidly diminishing oil stocks, is intense- 
ly interested in this region. 


The haughty insistence of Churchill, against 
the opinion of President Roosevelt, on the 
opening of the second front in the Mediterranean 
during World War H, brought General Mark 
Clark and his submarine mission to Algiers 
in 1942. Two thrilling years of grim submarine 
warfare across the North African coast have 
been recognized, by common consent, as the 
severest terrain of World War II. Thus, the 
arrival of the United States in the Mediterra- 
nean caused a great power shift. Britain be- 


` came now a secondary power in the Near East. 


The post-war decade has proved to be a 
great disintegrating period for Britain, who, 
during this time, had to withdraw hurriedly 
from Burma, India and Pakistan; to pull up 
stakes in Greece: to submit the Palestine issue 
to the United Nations: to loosen her grip over 
Iraq and the Sudan; and lastly to be kicked 
out of the Jordan. But the British received 
the hardest blow from Egypt, which forced 
them to evacuate the Sudan and the Suez Canal. 
Egyptian leadership has broken the backbone 
of Britain as a Mediterranean Power, so much 
so that she is very scared now as regards her 
future in her African possessions. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the United States 
has replaced Britain as a world power, and that 
most of Britain’s power in the Far and Middle 
East has passed on to America. Nevertheless, 
since the Middle East possesses oil, and oil is as 
essential to her life as bread, Britain eannot 
easily renounce her position in this region. 
Britain is no longer a world power with Euro- 
pean interests, but rather a mere European 
Power with world interests. 


Thus, the “unwilling willingness” of the 
United States brought her to the Mediterranean 
region in order to prevent the creation of a 


vacuum wherein the Soviet Power could flow. 
The Truman Doctrine for guaranteeing the 
independence and integrity of Greece and 
Turkey, was a corollary to the same American 
policy for the area. Under the same policy, 
the Anglo-American forces were operated as 
one command in 1948 at Trieste. The same 
common interests of both these Powers are 
in evidence at Cyprus, where a joint base has 
been developed. 


Russian Scare 


OvreT Russia is equally anxious to find a. 
S foothold in the Mediterranean region. 
As a newcomer, she is vying with her 
western rivals seriously. In the Mediterra- 
nean, Russia finds war-water ports and an exit 
from her landlocked seas, especially Black Sea. 
Russian troops are so near to the Mediterranean 
as Bulgaria. Italy and Greece strategically 
dominate the central Mediterranean. Com- 
munist possession of those two countries would 
outflank Turkey and the Anglo-American 
position in the East, and the Anglo-American 
sea-air bases in the North Africa and the whole 
of Western Europe. Hence, the Russian scare 
in the Anglo-American minds. 


Egyptian Resurgence 


RE vigorous and healthy Egyptian nation- 
alism, coupled with a selfless Islamic inter- 
nationalism, is providing disturbing night- 

mares to both the United States and Britain, 
for whom the importance of the Mediterranean 
today is not so much for commercial reasons, 
as for military and strategic ones. Thus, the 
Mediterranean remains one of the basic geopoli- 
tical regions wherein the policies of the two 
conflicting world powers ideologically and 
materially collide. However, the destiny of the 
Mediterranean is the destiny of Egypt : resurgent, 
virile and powerful Egypt the master of the 
world’s most famous waterway of the Suez 
Canal. With the prosperity and welfare of 
Egypt are coupled the future destiny and libera- 
tion of the enslaved continent of Africa. 


The nationalization of the Suez- Canal by 
Egypt is the last nail driven into the coffin of 
British imperialism in this area. Now, Egypt 
can proudly raise her head and say: “We are 
fully independent. ” Cyprus, Israel, Kenya 
and Aden remain the only pang pockets in 


` the “Middle East. 
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Education 


DICATION during Burmese. i.e., pre- 
British, times was in harmony with the 
3ocia dife of those days and it covered 
in its own way practically the whole 

field of ecucztion. 


The village was then a sef-contained agri- 
cultural unit of community life. Its monastery 
formed the centre of culture, where, regardless 
of caste cr creed all the children could learn 
the three Rs in preparation for the voluntary 
but nevertheless universel novitiate of the 
Burmes2-Buddhist adalescent boy. Burmese 
‘society was d2mocratic ana the Buddhist Order 
of Monxhpod was classless During this period 
when a Burmese boy went to th: monastic 
school in lay =ress as a school-toy, ke benefited 
by the monas-ic discipline and yet he could have 
his full quota of meals and inculge in youthful 
pranks and play, having the best of koth worlds. 


The earlier travellers rom the West were 
impressed wh what was precticalfy universal 
education for boys long before anything. of the 
kind existed in the European world. Manucci, 
a Venetian who travelled i: Burma about 
1700 A.D., cescribed Burma as “a Kingdom 
governed by the pen, fer not a single person can 
go from oné village intc another without a 
paper cr wriūng.”* In 1931, Mr. J.5. Furnivall 
wrote :— 


A Eundred years ago tie first Erglish Com- 
’ missiorzr reported tha: almcst everyone 
couldread and wrte and, even if this 
report may hare been toached with 

- exaggeration, it is certairc that -he proport- 
ion of people Wino zoula read and write 
was then far higher than ir England.t 


The education of a Bu-me3e boy was largely 
religious ana ethical. There were no defined 
grades or examinations. Boys weve clsassified 
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according to the lessons they had covered. 
The M'ngala-Sutta (Buddhist Beatitudes) which 
the boy read as soon as he had mastered the 


- ruciments of reading was and still is the core of 


Buddhistic teaching and is a moral and social 
code fcr secular life. Bishop Bigandet said of 
this teaching—“Within a narrow compass, 
the Buddha has condensed an abridgment of 
almost all moral virtues.” 


-Education then was  co-extensive with 
Buddhsm. Every boy joined the Order in his 
early teens, after he had finished his primary 
education which was largely a preparation for 
monkh>od. A Burmese mother more than 
the father, longed for a son to have him initiated 
into the Sangha (Buddhist Order). She was 
the prcud mother of a possible future Buddha, 
every nale child being a potential Buddha. 
Not in this life, perhaps not in the next, nor 
even in the one after; but in the timelessness of 
eternity, after many a re-birth, his turn to be a 
Buddha was sure to come if he strove consistent- 
ly and with diligence, to follow the Buddha’s 


wey. 


It was as a young novice that the Burmese boy 
completed his secondary education. It again 
was largely religious; one might say also classic- 
al. Pak taking the place of Latin in Western 
educat.on. Instruction in Kogyaung (9 x 9 
table) was added to elementary arithmetic. 
Beside3 the three Rs history, geography, astro- 
lozy and medicine usually formed the curricu- 
lum. In larger towns there were special “schools” 
for the study of medicine. Burma was certainly 
not educationally backward then, but she 
remaired stationary and the West overtook her 
and left her behind in loki panna (worldly 
knowledge) in contrast to Jokuttara panna 
(wisdcm for the future life). 


*Nicol= Manucci; Storia de Mogor: or Mogul Ind&, Translated by William Irvine, (London: John Murray, 


-J.5. Famivall, An Inttodrction te the Political Ezomomy of Burma. (Rangoon: Burma Book Club, 1931.) 
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Education 


Some of the famous monasteries were 
universities with traditions dating back several 
centuries. Buddhist philosophy, together with 
Pali, the language in which it is written, 
affords a life-long study. Astrology and medi- 
cine are still featured in the course of studies. 
Thus, if a young novice should choose to conti- 
nue his monastic education after reaching the 
age of twenty, he would be initiated into the 
monkhood, but he was at liberty to return 
to secular life. In fact the ex-monks filled most 
of the higher governmental posts up to minister- 
ships. Burmese education was social and reli- 
gious rather than economic. 


Vocational education also was of a type suit- 
able for the times. Pre-British Burma had asimple 
life and economy; in such a social organization, 
vocational education need not be formally 
given in a school but could be taught by actual 
apprenticeship in the various kinds of work. 
Such was the practice. In their early teens 
children helped their prarents and relatives in 
the fields and in the village workshops, such 
as those of the blacksmiths, wheels-wrights, 
carpenters, spinners and weavers. For higher 
technical knowledge in the more specialized and 
advanced crafts, such as lacquerware, masonry, 
carpentry, wood and ivory carving, weaving, 
swordmaking, sculpture and architecture, voca- 
tional education was received through personal 
apprenticeship to master-craftsmen. 


In physical education also, the commual life 
of the times made adequate provision. Young 
men played Burmese games and it was 
expected of every young man to achieve profici- 
ency in horsemanship, swordsmanship, wrestling, 
Burmese boxing, swimming, “thaing” (fencing) 
and other manly sports and games. 


To the Burmese, according to their proverb, 
“an unlettered man is blind,” while a woman 
who knows not how to weave is “‘handless.” Only 
a small percentage of women was literate, for 
the ability to read and write was considered 
ornamental and was confined to the richer 
classes and the nobility. Even so, in those days 
of widespread illiteracy in Europe, Burma led 
in the education of women as well. In the 
Pagan period (1044-1287 A.D.), girls used to 
study Pali scriptures over their cooking pots 
and mothers sang Pali verses as lullabies while 
the proportion of women authors down the 
ages was quite high. The census report for 
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1872 described Burma as a country “where 
female education was a reality, before Oxford 
was founded.” The majority of Burmese 
women were illiterate, but they were educated. 
Besides spinning and weaving, the Burmese 
woman was taught, at a very early age, to do 
house-work, so that she became, in her teens, 
an accomplished house-wife. 


This brief sketch is perhaps sufficient to show 
that in pre-British Burma, life and education 
were very closely related. In fact, life was then 
education, as it had been in Medieval Europe. 
That education or rather formal schooling is a 
preparation for life is a fairly modern idea, 
thought out for the needs of our more complex 
society today. We are returning slowly to the 
idea that education is life itself (not merely a 
preparation for life) and that life is educa- 
tion. Hence the idea of a progressive curri- 
culum forged out of community life—i.e., to 
utilize and develop the personal and community 
resources which children and their families use 
in daily living; to apply them to the study of 
art, music, science, arithmetic, history and other 
subjects; and to extend educational projects 
beyond the class-rooms for the benefit of the 
community at large. 


Viewed in this light, this short historical 
account of education during Burmese times is 
not of mere academic or purely historical interest, 
but of positive practical value at a time when a 
new Educational Plan for the creation of new 
life and new values in Independent Burma is in 
the process of implementation. 


The British Period 


N addition to the monastic schools, Burma 
had, before the outbreak of World War II, 
three of schools, viz., (1) “‘Verna- 

cular Schools” in whichthe medium of ins- 
truction was Burmese, (2) “‘Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools” in which the medium of instruction 
was English, with Burmese as the auxiliary 
medium of instruction in the lower classes; 
and (3) “English Schools” in which the medium 
of instruction was English with Burmese as a 
second language. 


“Vernacular” schools, anaieri Gy Local 
Education Authorities (District School "Boards 
and Municiapal Committees, etc.) were the 
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only sctools for the vast ma ority of children 
throuzt>ut the country. Ther main defect was 
that they were a dead end. 


Into. the ‘“‘Anglo-Vernacular” and “English” 
schools with their high races of fees and other 
expense, only children of parents w-thin the 
high ircome brackets could seek acmission. 
In “Enzlish” schools, adrrission of chIdren of 
Burmes= pareniage was restricted tc about ten 
per cew. In these two tyres of scaools there 
was a Dreponderance of trivate grarts-in-aid 
schools over Government schools. 


WitE a single-track curriculum leediag to the 
Universty, wita few facilitizs for techrical and 
vocatio-al education, the system of schools was 
rather civorcec from the realities of Life. 


Tte prevailing opinion, however, vas that 
technice. ecucation mus: necessarii” await 
openings in conmerce and industry, which were 
mostly n foreign hands. `t was, in fact, much 
more dificult for young men to enter these 
‘portals chan to enter Gove-niment service. That 
was one of the reasons uly so few Burmans 
made a career of commerce or industrz. 


Summar: In this system o> sducation veith its— 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) >re-czcupation with book learimng and 
examing-ions; 


=bsernce of ideals; 
paralel and unrela.ed types of schools; 


zingle-izack curricu tm; 


(5) reign medium 3° instructien and 


reliance on ‘‘notes-learning’ ; 


(6) 


—on-frovision of educztion in practical 


agriculture resulting in drift of abler youths - 


from rival fo urban areas; 


(7) ~astag2 and lapse into illiteracy; 


® Sle unemployment of educated 
out 


(9) [>w pay of teachers’ and 


(10) -sndencr to ignore tae dignity o“ labour 


-.-and the need.for technica. ecucation;_it. was 
_ inevitabi=. thet educational pres -2TESS . sheuld be | 


slow asd national develcpnient retarded. 
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It is sad to think that a people with a classless 
society was provided with an educational system 
which made a distinction between the privileged 
few and the common people. When the British 
first came in 1824, life was still Burmese-Buddhist 
and th> well-integrated Burmese social organi- 
zation had not yet shown any signs of decay. 
For lack of foresight this potent educational 
factor was ignored. The vision of Sir Arthur 
Phayre and Sir Albert Fytche and the early 
Directcrs of Public Instruction was not shared 
by late> administrators. 


Two Interludes 


AS the British withdrawal beginning 
carly in January 1942 and ending in 
May 1942 educational activities came 
to a standstill owing to the seizure of 
school suildings by the Japanese army of occu- 
pation and the general dislocation of the people’s 
life. In October 1942 attempts were made to 
revive i: in accordance with a scheme drawn up 
‘by the Burmese Ministry of Education and 
approved by the Japanese Military Administra- 
tion. Provision was made for the opening, in 
the first instance, of 3,000 Primary Schools, 300 
“Middle Schools, and 100 High Schools. The pre- 
war three types of schools, viz., English, Anglo- 
‘Vernacular, and Vernacular, were changed 
into as. ngle unified type in which the main lang- 
nage ard medium of instruction was Burmese. 
This wés not a measure of necessity imposed by 
the shcrtage of facilities due to the War, but a 
deliberete act in line with the educational think- 
a which had been popular even long before 
zhe War. 


The Japanese occupation was only a brief 
nterlud2; but the consequent losses and gains 
were immense. Damage to buildings, loss of 
“urniture, equipments and books, and the dis- 
>ersal end diminution in numbers of teachers 
were fcrmidable obstacles to reconstruction. 
“Sven greater was the damage suffered by the 
xeople, both -physically and morally. As in 
ather countries, the War brought out the best 
and the worst qualities of the people to the fore. 
The only hope is that in the sunshine of inde- 
aendence and the new education the good will 


hrive, while the bad which thrive best i in dare 


sess’ will wither away. 


Education in Burma 


On the credit side are— 


(1) the democratization of education 
through a unified type of schools and 
the use of Burmese as medium of 
instruction, thus providing a “Common 
School” for all races and classes; 


the development of Burmese qs the 
national language; 


(2) 


(3) the production of text-books in 
Burmese; 
(4) the development of a new curriculum 


ta enable education to serve the needs 
of life; and 


the political and social “education” of 
the people in the hard school of Japanese 
Occupation and War, and consequent 
realization of the value of democracy, 
and national solidarity. 


(5) 


Soon after the return of the British Govern- 
ment in July 1945, the Department of Education 
as part of the Civil Affairs Service (Burma) 
of the British Military Administration was 
formed to implement the Simla Scheme of 
Educational Rehabilitation financed out of the 
British Military Budget. The scheme was part 
of the Allied military effort against the Japanese 
in South-East Asia. It was, of necessity, limited 
in aim and the educational provision was further 
restricted by the availability of funds. But 
with the restoration of the Civil Administration 
on the 16th October 1945, educational facilities 
improved a little. Though the Simla scheme 
provided for a single type of schools with 
Burmese as the main language and the principal 
medium of instruction, it met with strong dis- 
approval from the schools and the public 
because of the indadequacy of provision. It 
was criticized as a strait-jacket scheme, too 
limited to absorb all the schools which had been 
revived with the return of peace, or to ensure 
adequate staffing in the limited number of 
schools selected for conversion into State 
_ schools. 


‘Since Independence 


l T first act of the Government of Indepen- 
„į dent Burma was thè considération of 
the recommendations of the Report of the 


-Educational Policy Enquiry “Committee, 1946, 


and the declaration of the ‘Educational Policy 
‘to be adopted by the Government of the Union 
of Burma. Based upon this Report (and upon 
other reports previously considered by Cover- 
nment) a statement of Educational Policy was 


announced in 1948. 


The salient features of the Policy initiated 
then were— 


(1) the adoption of a centralized control 
and administration of education as an 
interim and experimental measure; 

(2) the discontinuance of the system of 

grants-in-aid; and the adoption in its 

stead of a system of State schools; 

(3) the introduction of a Pilot Project for 

Compulsory Primary Education; 


(4) 
(5) 


the new grading of schools; 


the provision of vocational training and 
technical education; and 


(6) the adoption of Burmese as the medium 
of instruction in a single, unified system 


| of schools. 


Because of circumstances beyond control it 
was only on Ist June, 1950 that measures to 
implement this policy could be initiated. The 
Allied military effort to oust the Japanese from 
Burma had been responsible for the falling of 
arms (both of the Japanese and of the Allies) 
into the hands of irresponsible persons. Lawless- 
ness was rife. On the 19th July 1947, an 
attempt was made to assassinate the cabinet 
members of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League. The assassins. succeeded. in killing 
Bogyoke Aung San and six others. But the 
people rallied round Prime Minister U Nu and 
the rest of the AFPFL leaders, and law and 
order was therefore maintained. When on 
4th January 1948 Burma became independent, 
the whole country was solidly behind the AFPFL. 


` Tthlooked-as if Burma would be able to spread 


her wings particularly in the field of education. 


` But the three-months old Republic had to deal 
“with the insurrection. ` It is for this reason that 


the good start made in 1947 was arrested until 
near-normalcy returned at the beginning of 
1950. ° i 
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Tbe outstanding achieverrent is the abolition 
of tuiton fees in all state educational institutions 
from che primary to the Uriversity “evel, with 
effect rom the academic year 1951-52 Not the 
tuitior fee cnly but other fees also—athletic. 
stationery ard library fees—-were abolished. 
thus provicirg free education for all from the 
prima-y to the University level. 


An Education Plan or a Welfare 
State 


N tht Educetion Plan for Pyidawtha (Welfare 
| State) the Governmen- of the Union of 
Bcrma laid down the following fve funda- 
menta principles for the general guidance 
ec Committee asked to draw up the new 


1]. To ensure a universal knowledge of the 
three Rs among all citizens of the 
Unioa; 


2. To ensure the production of g sufficient 
number of tecanician3 and teclnologists; 


3. To train and equid young men and 
women so that they can adequately anc 
efficiently perform their various duties 
as citizens of the Union; 


4. To eradicate illiteracy and orcduce mer. 
anc women who possess the F-ve Streng- 
ths ({Bala-Ngadan); end 


5. To prepatuate democracy within the 
Unioa. 


TE salent features of tte educatonal plar 
drawr up in accordance with the ebove five 
fundamentel principles are— 


(1) a P philosophy of educatior as a basis 
of a new educational policy; 
(2) new curricula and syllabuses based or 


tae new philosophy of «ducation 


(3; the production of text-booxs of al 

types-and grades based or the new 

_. curriculum adumbrated in the plar 

in harmony with the asove five 
findamentai principles; 
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(4) the establishment of more primary, 
middle and high schools; 


(5) the opening of new Training Colleges 
and Institutes for training of teachers, 
as well as more Emergency training 
Classes; 


(69 the provision in the school curriculum 
of vocational subjects such as, practi- 
cal agriculture, industrial arts, 
business training, domestic science 
and pre-medical stud-es; 


(7) the opening of new agricultural and 
technical schools anc institutes. 


The lack of purpose in education has been 
remedied in the Pyidawtha Educational Plan 
for the Welfare State which has definite aims 
and deals. It is the first time in the history 
of ecucation in Burma that a Government 
educational policy has ever hed, as its basis, 
explicitly stated aims and ideals. 


By 1952-53, education had at last come into 
its own and it has been given -he first priority 
after Defence, and Law and Order. This is 
the frst time in the history of Education in 
Burma- that such a high priority has been 
given to Education by the Government. 
Added to this is the newly awakened interest 
of the people in education and their sense of the 
responsibility proved by needs and donation 
of funds, lands, and labour. That year in 
particular could be called the annus mirabilis. 
In less than three years of cortinuous normal 
conditions for work, much has been achieved 
by the Ministry of Education which has— 


1. adopted an Educational policy which 

ords a sure foundation for the 
Pyidawtha (Welfare State) Education- 
al Be now in its third year of good 
work; 


2. solved the immediate problems, the 
aftermath of the World War H and 
the Japanese occupation; 


3. made education free for all pupils in 
all State educational institutions from 
_ the Primary to the University level; 


Education in Burma 


4. established a scheme for the free issue 
to poor pupils, and on loan to others, 
of school text-books; 


5. raised the pay and prospects of teachers 
to an extent hitherto unknown; and 


6. stepped up the overseas State scholar- 
ships programme covering a wide 
range of studies. 


Today there are 167 state scholars pursuing 
higher studies in the United Kingdem; 202 
in the United States; 4 in India; 3 in Japan; 
2 in Switzerland; and 1 in the Philippines. 


The budget allotment rose from Rs. 83 lakhs 
in 1940-41 (approximately the average pre-war) 
to twice, thrice, five times, ten times, to fifteen 
times, i.e. to nearly 13 hundred lakhs in 1954- 
55. The number of State schools opened 
is as under: 


Over ten thousand Primary Schools as 
against (pre-war) nil; : 


Over four hundred Middle Schools as against 
seven; and 


Over two hundred High Schools as against 
thirty-eight. 


The number of Teachers Training Colleges 
and Institutes rose from one (pre-war) to seven. 


+ * & 


HEN we have introduced purposeful edu- 
cation of a realistic nature, raised the 
status, pay and morale of teachers 

accomplished through genuine appreciation 
of the work, we do not believe we are 
being too optimistic about the future of educa- 
tion in the Union of Burma. The task of 
education is never finished, and the endeavour 
for further improvements must continue. But the 
aims of the new education are sound, leadership 
is energetic, and the teachers, our front-line 
soldiers, are keen, while the parents and the 
public value education and are co-operative as 
never before*. 


*This paper was read by his Excellency U. Than Aung at a Bandung Week meeting in New Delhi under the 


auspices of the Indian Association for Asian Solidarity. 
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. Nepal anc the Indian National Revolt of 1857 


66 OU can resist the force cf arms but 
yzu canno: resist the force of ideas” 
said Victor Hrgo. European events in 
the 19th centuzz effectec the course 

of Indian Hiscory. In the revolutionary year of 

1848 thére was not a single country in Europe 

which did rot revolt fcr her independence 

or for a democratic form o` government. These 
ideas of nationalism and  iberty bequeathed 
by tke greaz French Fevolution infiltrated 
into India. The last incependent state of the 

Sikhs in the Punjab wcr. over the freedom- 

loving Afghar.s and the 'N=palese in a move to 

expel the Briish in the revolutionary year of 

1848. A united front wa: made by the Sikhs 

and the Afghans against the British in tae Punjab. 

Nepal under Maharaja Jurg Bahadur Rana 

created z secend front in -he Tarai. 


“Tr December 1848 Mahareja Jung 
Bahadur. the Thief Oificers cf the state accom- 
panied by 32,300 soldiers. 52 guns, 300 cavalry, 
250 horse artillery, 2,000 camp fcllcwers and 
700 raticn officers startec foz the Tarai on the 
plea cf a shooting excursion.... ” 


The Britisa said: “It wes a pre-concerted 
movement or. the part of the Nepalese with 
a View to create a d:verszon in favour of the 
naa: (Life cf Jung Bahadur by Gen. Padam 

ung. 


The Britsh Goverrmeat madz strong 
remonstrances to the Nepal Government and 
placed a huge army on zke borders of Nepal 
near Carapur. It was orly after the indecisive 
battle of Chil-anwala in tae Punjab on the 13th 
January, 184° that Maheraja Jung Bahadur 
Rana troke his camp, leav:r g the Taraifor Kath- 
mandu on ths 17th Janiary. He even gave 
shelter to and made al suitable provisions 
for Mcherani Chand Kaur of the Punjab—who 
imprisoned at the Fort of Chunar hed fled to 
Nepal—ia_ spite of the cerand made by the 
British Government for he7 surrencer © ` 
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When the annexation of her last independent 
state of the Punjab, in 1849, sealed the fate of 
India, there was no choicé left for Nepal 
—she had to “‘bend before the storm” to save 
herse_f. Before this, Nepal under her patriot- 
ic, far-sighted rulers from King‘ Prithvinarayan 
Shah tö- King Rajendra—the ancestors of 
King Mahendra—for a century from 1750 to 
1850 aad joined in almost all the attempts made 
by- che ‘independent Indian powers—the 
Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Afghans and the 
Burmese--for the expulsion of ‘the British. 
Nepa-’ had even tried to create an Asian front 
with China, Burma, Persia, Afghanistan and the 
Indian states to check British imperialism. 
Britisa Resident Hodgson at the Court of 
Nepal, ` and Dr. Oldfield, the Civi Surgeon 
in the British Residency, wrote : ‘“‘secret 
communications were kept up with various 
parts of India, especially with the courts of 
Burma, China, Lahore, Persia and Afghanis- 
tan under King Rajendra and Commander-in- 
Chief Ranjung Pandey against the British.” 
(Vide W.W. Hunter: Life of B. Hodgson, (1896); 
Sketcaes from Nepal by Dr. H. Oldfield, (1880). 


It was a triumph of the British diplomacy 
in Mepal, when the anti-imperialist King 
Rajendra was forced to abdicate in favour of the 
pro-B-itish Maharani Rajya Laxmi in 1843. 
It was yet another British victory when all the 
powerful anti-British nobles and courtiers were 
massacred in cold blood in the Kot Massacre 
of 1845. British diplomacy finally won 
when Nepal followed a pronounced pro-British 
policy under the Ranas for full one hundred 
years from 1850 to 1950. 


Afzer the complete annexation of India by 
the British in 1849 Jung Bahadur Rana visited 
Englaad in 1850 to cement the bonds of friend- 
ship with the British. On his return he intro- 
duced the observance of Queen Victoria’s 
birthday with a salute of 21 guns and the wearing 
of British titles and insignia for the first 


time. Népal. This was, much resented by 


Nepal & the Indian National Revolt of 1857 


the freedom-loving people of Nepal, who 
charged him with sellmg his country to the 
“Ferangis”. People made several attempts 
to take the life of Jung Bahadur and also to 
restore the power of the monarchy. Prince 
Upendeva Bir Bikram, General Badri Narsingh 


Rana, CoL Jai Bahadur Rana, Captain Bhotu | 


Singh Basnyat, Guru Prasad Chautaria, Laxman 
Singh Thapa, Kazi Karbir Khattri and many 
other leaders were involved in these various 
attempts. 


The Crimean War of 1854-56 in Europe 
affected Nepal and India also. To check the 
Russian advance on India’s North-East and 
North-West frontiers the British backed Nepal 
and Afghanistan. Nepal inflicted a defeat on 
Tibet and dictated terms to Tibet in the Treaty 
of Thapathali of 1856 (now superseded by the 
Nepal-China Agreement on Tibet, 1956). In 
one of the terms of this treaty Nepal made a 
demand for the release of her Sikh soldiers 
(vide History of Nepal by Pt. Ambika Prasad 
Upadhyaya). It appears, therefore, that Jung 
Bahadur employed Indian soldiers, mostly 
Sikhs, in his army just as Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh had also been the first Indian ruler to 
employ the Gurkhas in his army. (This is 
why every Gurkha soldier, who has served in 
India, is to this day called ‘Lahori’--after 
Lahore, the Capital of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Punjab.) 


+ * * 


In 1857 another concerted attempt. was 
made to overthrow the British yoke in India 
under the leadership of Nana Sahib, Tantia: 
Topi, Laxmi Bai—the Rani of Jansi—the 
Begum of Oudh, Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur. 
This national revolt was widely spread through- 
out the upper Gangetic provinces. Delhi, 
Kanpur, Lucknow became its storm centres. 
The British power was on the verge of collapse 
—but for the success with which the British 
exploited the national sentiments of the freedom- 
loving Gurkhas against the Nawab of 
Oudh. The Nawab had helped the British 
with two and a half crores of rupees to prosecute 
war against Nepal in 1814-16 and in lieu of 
this money -had received a strip of Nepal’s 
territory in the Tarai from the British. Nepal 
under Maharaja Jung Bahadur took her revenge 
from the Nawab and also received a small 


portion of her former territory. Vengeance’ 


slept but had not died. Similarly, the Sikhs were 


set against the people of the Gangetic plains 
and Central Provinces for it was with the 
Hindustani armies that the British conquered 
and annexed the Punjab in 1849. It was again 
their superior diplomacy, their superior charac- 
ter and their superior arms that saved the British 
power in India in 1857. 


When Maharaja Jung Bahadur offered the 
British Government the services of six thousand 
Gurkha soldiers in May 1857, a jamadar of the 
Kali Prasad Ragiment of Gurungs instigated 
his comrades to assassinate Jung Bahadur. 
A large number of Nepalese officers were impli- 
cated im this plot. Learning of the hostile feelings 
of the Nepalese army, Governor-General Lord 
Canning refused to accept Nepal’s help. He 
wrote: “The presence of the Nepalese troops 
in British India even as allies would likely 
produce undesirable effects on the native chiefs 
...who mistaking them for friends of rebels 
might decide their lot with the mutineers.” It 
was after two months, in July, that the British 
finally. accepted the offer of Nepal’s help, when 
the affairs in Oudh took a serious turn and after 
officers of the Nepalese had been replaced by 
Jung Bahadur by his own men and the ex-British 
Resident Henry Lawrence of Nepal, a personal 
friend of Jung Bahadur, had prevailed upon 
Lord- Canning: 


“There was a party in the state that was 
opposed to the British alliance and so when 
rumours of Jung Bahadur’s preparations to 
march to India got abroad among the people, 
a band of ‘ruffian? many of whom were 
Basniyats formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
him on his way to the plains. The whole plot 
was unravelled to Jung Bahadur and several 
arrests and executions were made. But 
Jung Bahadur withheld proceedings from being 
pushed further than was necessary for the 
interests of justice, for he knew it would impli- 
cate many of his warmest friends.” (General 
Padam Jung in his Life of Jung Bahadur.) 


Jung Bahadur personally marched with 
three regiments on 19th December 1857 on the 
receipt of a personal letter from Henry Lawrence, 
the former British Resident in Nepal, who was 
besieged in Lucknow. Upon his return from 
Lucknow in 1858, Jung Bahadur received a 
pathetic appeal from the Nawab of Oudh in the 
name of the Hindus and Muslims and in the 
cause of their ancient Faith to join with him 
against the ‘ungrateful Ferangis’. He wrote: 
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We assure you that, without your help, 
the English will not be able to stand 
against us and that this Hind. Kingdom 
of Nepal shall extend as far as the bank 
of your sacred Ganges as tke suzeraim 
power of India. 


Ater the restoration of peace im 1858 Jung - 


Bahadur was shocked at the British restoratior 
of ory a small strip of Nepa?’s form r territory. 
not cf zhe whole of the Tazai whick had beer 
taker by the British in 1816. Now the truth of 
the letter of the Nawab of “udh dawned upor 
him. The Nawab had wr-tten: 


It is well known that my anesstors gave 
the English a footing on Indian soil- 
It waz we that wrested the province of 
Banéres from zhe Makaraja, who ownec 
and put the English in possession of it 
Ir reccgnition of these favours, zhey signec 
a treaty the purport of whica was thar 
they would remair. f2.thful to our house 
But acter a short time these ungratefu. 
Ferangis cancellec that treaty and witk 
the aid of some of cur treacheros servants 
deth-oned my father, Wajid Ali Shah 

’ seizing his state, pelaces, jewels and every- 
thing else that belong2d to Lim. 


Now Jung Bahadur began to harbour evi 
designs against the Bnotish But t was toc 
late. 
previzions for the families of Nana Sahib 
Naweb of Oudh and lacs of other >eople whc 
fled to the Tarai to save -kemselves from the 
‘relg- of terror’ in Brith India. Tnrese people 
clearsd the jingles ard made :he Tarai habitable 


To create a permanent wedge berween Indie 
and Nepel the British enzsuraged the Rane 
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He gave shelter tc and made all kinds o` 


successors of Jung Bahadur to follow an iso- 
-ationist policy. The country was kept back- 
‘ward intellectually and industrially asa recruit- 
-ng zround for the British armies and as a 
disccuragement to ‘nationalist’ India which, 
-t wes feared, might not make it a rallying point 
-ike Prussia and Sardinia for the liberation and 
unification of Germany and Italy in the 19th 
century. The maltreatment of Nana Sahib 
and his family, the excesses of the Gurkha 
30ldiers in India were purposely exaggerated by 
the English writers to alienate nationalist 
Indie from Nepal. 


£ British Resident in Nepal complained 
abort the matrimonial alliancés of the ruling 
Ranas and the Royal family with the Indian 
princes because these, he feared, would cement 
the bonds between India and Nepal. Many 
restrictions were therefore placed on these 
Marriages by the British Government. Dr. 
Oldfield tried to depict the Hindu religion of 
Nepal as quite different from that of India! 
He advised the British Government for the recru- 
itment of the Rais and Limbus in to the British 
Gurxha regiments instead of the Brahmans 
and Kshatryas who are more attracted to the 
Hindu religion. 


With the independence of India an era of 
awac<ening in Asia and Africa has set in. A 
strong, friendly, independent Nepal would be 
an asset to India with whom she is closely 
linked culturally, linguistically, historically 
and geographically. It was this kind of unity 
of culture, race and language that made the 
U.S.A. to fight on the side of Britain in the last 
two wars and to help her in her crises. 


Astan Trumpets on the Horizon 


Eight Poems 


Mao TSE-TUNG 
(Translated from Chinese by Kwet CHEN) 


THE SWIMMING ACROSS THE YANGTSE 


HAVING just drunk the water of Changsha 
I come direct to taste Wuchang’s fish. 


Behold, thi Yangtse rolls ten thousand li into the seal 
While I am swimming across, before my eyes is 
The yast canopy of heaven over central China. 


Despite the wild wind and angry waves 

I enjoy my swimming 
` Far more than strolling in a quiet courtyard. 
A sense of spaciousness soothes me today. 


But, “Ah, so swiftly must the waters gol” 
Sighed Confucius by a river side, 
Meditating on the current of life. 


However violently the wind shakes the ship’s mast, 

The twin hills Kui Shan and Sheh Shan remain untroubled. 
They both played their historic roles in many a war. 

Now between them we build across the Yangtse 

An iron bridge like a huge bird flying from North to South! 


Out of the natural ditch for defence of yore . 
Emerges now a peaceful thoroughfare across. 


On the west an enormous rocky wall will rise: 
In upper Yangtse to hold back the torrents of rain 
From the forever cloud-coyered Wu-Shan Mountain; 
The steep, high cliffs will surround a great useful lake! 


The Goddess of Wu-shan can surely bear witness 
To Chinese people’s good work and sigh: 
“The world is indeed changed!” 


AT PEI TAI HO* 


THE ratins are pouring on Northern Hopei, ` 
Ousiide Ching Huan Tao far beyond on the high seas 

Huge whte breakers are rising to kiss the sky. 

Nothing is espied save the fishing boats 

On the immense expanse of rough, rolling waters! 

Whither they are sailing, I wonder. 

Over a thousand years ago came hither 

The mighty Emperor Wei Wu to make conquest; 

He sang: 


¢A seaside resort. 
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“The warrior grows oc, but hit ambitions are young!” 
Head the melanchoi» autumn wind blows as of old... 
A ne+ page, however, is written in the Story of Man. 


THE SNOW 


COME and love the EeautFul nature of the North! 
Over the thonsana li o” ive-field the world i all 
Snor~fiakes whirlirg round cna round in the winal 


On ather side of the aged G_eat Wall 
But nrz vast sheet of desoictior meets the eye; 
The satamable Yelow River is ice-bound and tamed! 


Like sge silver serpemis darcirg, the mountains 
Towezisg over the plains of wite mammoths 
Try 12 match their heiu wih he sky!. 


Oh, t the sun come ?Frouga fae clouds and shina, 
Let iis rosy beam: acc colcur to this pureness— 
Then scw uncommozly caarmmg our beloved Land would look! 


So clarming is our Lend wits Her mountains and vipers 
That wmerous heroes Fave tiec to pay her their. court 
Like zallant knights wring 3 ceautiful maid! 


Both Emperors Chn crd Hen tacked, alas! a <olour of life; 
Emperors Tang and Seng pro-ed to be prosaic: 

Jengtis Khan, the favourite sor of his time, 

Was -ersed merely in the arts -of war. 


All cf them belong ta the pas—~ 
“or ren of truly good taste lex us look TODAY. 


DHING KAN SHAN* 


T)OF-7 below the ensny’s bamers were in sigFt, 

Ix the mountcin-icp we heard their bugles and drums; 
Tight:= encircled by raany snes of hostile forces 
Ve remained unp2rturded! 


Betwezn the two camps aatred was intense and old, 

Dur swrongest fortress wes all ou- comrades’ avons "will l 
At Heron Yang Chea gms beorred incessantly.. 

ihe ereny, we learred, kad fied ‘n the night. 


HUI CHANG+ 


UN the east sky cayiight begirs to ae 
“It is rot too earl, te 20 on a journe 

“ot grown older by trending cll he hi si 
| love especially this beautifid ace! 


4Morrtzin on borderland of Huranand Kiangsi. 
City ef Southern Kiaagsi, 


Mao Tse-tung. 


Outside the city of Hui Chang the high peak 
Links mountains ranging toward the East Sea; 

The warriors point and stare at southern Kwangtung; 
“There trees and plants grow even more profusely!” 


MOUNTAIN* 


J{OUNTAIN! 
“Only three foot three below the sky!” 
Whipping the horse I gallop upward, 
Neither bow my head nor get off the saddle! 


Mountain! 

Her torrents make the sea swell and rivers overfiow, 
Rushing forward impatiently 

Like many regiments of horse hot at battle! 


Mountain | 

Like a pointed sword piercing the blue sky 
And ipholding it so 

That it may not faill 


THE LONG MARCH* 


THE Red Army never feared the difficulties 


Of the Long March! For us people’s warriors 


The thousand hills and ten thousand rivers 
Were a mere commonplace l 


Like a million ripples of a swelling sea 


On the Five Mountains from south to north our men moved; 


The wild Ranges of Wu-Meng for the first time 
Saw countless human footprints all about! 


Angry waves of the Golden Sand River 

Broke on the rocky shore warm and sky-high; 
Spanning the ageless, awesome Grand Ferry 
The bridge of iron chains was like ice cold! 


Welcome yet to the white expanse of Min Shan, 
The hundreds of li of sparkling snow-field, 
Last of all the hostile forces we vanquished! - 
Last the whole Red Army laughed! i 


LIU PAN SHANt 


THE clouds are thin, high up in the sky, . 
Farther, farther southward the cranes fly... 

We have journeyed twenty thousand li in all, 

Shame on him who fails to reach the Great Wall! 


*From a Chinese folk-song. 
+In Kansu of northwestern China. 
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Asian Trumpets on.the Horizon 


Df Liu Pan Shans becutiful peak we rave, 
Proual? in the west wind our red flags waye.... 
Today the long rope is already in hand: 

When shall we bind the dragon and free our Land? 


In Time of War 


D. CHAMAN LaLL 


‘We are the pilgrims, Master, we shall go 
Always a little farther” 
—James Elroy Flecker. 


AVHEN the day is done 
And ithe moon grows cold 

zhe quest of the Bee, 

Blue fold on purple fald, 

In the coloured cancpy 

Of the sun, 

I: ended. 


t do not think the Bee 
Awaits the hour 

Thar comes quickly 

Out of the silence of Time 
To break the silence 

Vita a flower. 


Asian Trumpets on the Horizon 


Can we resolve this mystery 
That such knowledge 

Is born out of the mould?” 
Who shall dare, 

Entering the Tower 

And climbing the last stair, 
Take the last step 

Into the vacant air? 


Rose without scent; 

Scent without rose; 

Stem and growth and flower; 
Passion that lasts a day; 
Lové that lasts an hour; 

And all is forgotten, 

Yet not forgotten, 

But remembered again, 

Eyen the hunger and the pain. 


Are we quite sure 

That we can endure 
This cycle of Spring? 
Lust out of the mould?® 
Death resolved in Dust? 
And the recurrent years 
Lined with our tears? 


I know, 
I know, 
The contradiction is there: 
The last step, 

The last stair, 

The vacant air, 

The yes, 

The no, 

And the yes-no. 


& 


“Love a little,’ said he,* 
“Love a little 

This side the cemetery, 
Before your dust 

(And my dust) 
Becomes the plaything 

Of the winds.” 


Hold them back, O friend, 
Before the journey’s end. 


‘The Aristotelian assumption of mud origins of some forms of life. 
™Daudet’s Introduction to Sappho. 


Von Herder’s on his own name “Der du von Gottern abstammst von Gothen oder yom Kote” and “S, 
El EN 4 staub” (Thou who art born of the gods, of the Goths or of the mud and “Thus are re tby godio 
mages even dus 


‘Paul Fort: “Ma poussierre et ta poussierre deviendront le jouet des vents.“ 
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Hold taem. dack for a while 

The driven chariots of the Wind, 
The ga’ ckæicts with the strong felloes, s - ; 
While in err despair, 

(The last step into the vacant air), 

We asx, 

Quite unaxare, 

O whither roes the Wind? 

Or, is it Eetter to refuse the mystery, 

Let the def cate moment pass,® 

Dig thz greve 

And plant tre grass? 


_ 


It does not nctter in the least 

That the Grzer was wrong in his day 
To mould us out of clay, 

Bird and gee and Beast; 

It does not ratter in the least. 


What matsers after all 

Is not the inavidual, 

But the uacighted shore, 
And the IcEour at the oar. 


Many barks ride upon the waters 
And from tae four quarters 

Many wind: blow 

Upon the ebb and flow, 

Bending tke purple sails 

To the last behest : 

What rare cargoes do they bear? 
And in wha’ strange quest? 


Dig, Dig, 

Dig in the Cust;* 

Dig up Ss ; l 

The gold cip 7 
And the nect-lace; l l 
Careful ! 

It once clasped her throat. 


Hold tkem Eac* for a while, 

O hold them. back, 

I would see aim once again, 

I woulda see aim pass by with a smile, 
Rememberimz, once azain,* 

The hunger end the pain. 


ICherus fror: Hippolyius. and the myth Well known iv Hindu mythology of the Wind-Chariots. 


®The legend of 
*Schiemurn's ie cf the site of the Trojan conflict and Lis recovery of the necklace and the gold cups. 


4“Pe-thenaphil is dead and I would see him, A great while since, a long; long time ago.’ 
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Do you ask me to explain 

Why that disastrous ship 

Sailed against the coral reef ?. 
(The coral that clasped her throat) 
Or that other 

Against the coral of the sky, 

At sunset and at sunrise? 

(The wherefore and the why?) 

To be brief, 

It is not possible to explain 

The grief 

Of the recurrent years; 

It is not possible to explain our tears. 
When all the blood is shed 

Will Attila mourn the dead? 


Do we know, 
How should we know 
Whither the winds blow? 


We spring from the returning waters; 
We are of the mysteries ;* 

We are of the Elect, 

Not to be confused with the insect: 
(Blue fold on purple fold 

That borrows from a flower 

Its cloak for an hour 

Its cloak of yellow and gold.) 


O strange Mutability,® 

Shall we forever 

Forget and remember, 

Remember and forget, 

Seed-time and harvest, 

And all the many slain, 

And he who dies 

To be born again, 
Out of the hunger and the pain?’ 


1The wars of Attila had, it may be said, one thing in common with the Trojan War, the war of the Mahabharata 
and the war of the Ramayana—a woman—probably the m of desirable conquest. 

The returning waters are the waters of the flooded Nile. Osiris of the mysteries is alleged to have sprung 
from the returning waters. 

The basis of evolution is the doctrine of mutability; yide Henry Maudsley’s Organic to Human and his concept 
of the contrasts of the human organism with the recurrence of nature’s processes. 

‘In the Temple of Isis at Philae is the inscription: “This is the form of him whom we may not name.“ The 
god dies that he may live again. 
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POEM 


Ho-Cul-MINa ` 
(Translated ‘rom Viet-Namese by REWI ALLEY.) 


isonlight com2s through 

nw window, beggitz a vom; 
bet a soldier’s work holds tre 

sc I cannot compere one; 

cæ bell in the mountain emple 
resounds, bringing me cut 

Gj an Autumn dream with he news 
cj victory on our frontier.. 


As I read, the aill biras 

look through tle lattice; 

the cthadow of flowers falls 
over the ink sich; so o/ten 

it is the tired Forse 

that brings bacz news of victory; 
remenbering you; 

I wrte these lires to send you. 


Leisure after work 

o4 army affairs; ratumn wind, 
autumn rain ard adumn cod! 
Then one hears 

‘ce sound of fautes 

coming througa tre hills; 
guerrillas have returned, 

atd I rejoice ihat wine en ugh 
fs left for ther. 


Fiftzenth 

of fie first mouth; 

a g-eat round moon 

cna a river that seeme, 

in tae distance. to run 

rigt up to the sky; 

in Fhe haze we discuss 

our work of fighting, 

anc the whole boat is flooded 
wita the light of the moon. 


16." 
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Asian Solidarity 


Does History Warrant. the. Concept? 


rock-bed of prolonged historical associa- 


S Asian Solidarity a reality based on the 
| tion and cultural fusion? Or is ita mere 


projection of the imagination having no 


foundation in the facts of history? 


Those who hold the legacy of colonial 
expansion are still bent upon Asia’s disintegra- 
tion with a view to perpetuating the 
exploitation of Asian peoples and they, of course, 
declare that Asian Solidarity has no foundation 
to stand upon; that it is a house of cards that 
the slightest bresze might tumble down; and 
that Asians are sure to fight Asians for self- 
agerandisement. 


If, however, these people were sure of the 
inevitability of clashes among Asian countries, 
they would not have cared to build up military 
bases in various parts of Asia, nor perhaps 


would they have set up puppet rulers in certain: 


places to preserve cinder-pits as emergency 
measures. And surely they would not have 
condescended to enter into military pacts 
and organization treaties with those Asians 
whom they found to be comparatively 
weaker and decidedly backward. They know 
it for certain that resurgent Asia would never 
succumb to any evil design unless they success- 
fully rope in some of the Asians who have not, 
as yet, regained the'true Asian spirit they lost 
during their dark days of domination. It is to 
see backward Asia on their side that they have 
desperately engaged themselves in running 
down the idea of Asian Solidarity which is 
already a hard reality. 


I do not say that no Asian has ever fought 
an Asian. History has numerous instances 
of invasions of Asian countries by Asian throne- 
hunters—some of ‘whom: were head-hunters as 
well. But we must not forget for a moment that 
those medieval. conquests and atrocities were 
perpetrated by individuals and not by one 
Asian. people against another. 


Invasions of Asian countries by Asian 
conquerors were decidely different from invasions 
made by colonialists coming from countries 
outside Asia. All foreign invasions of Asia 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were acts of aggression backed by national 
governments, national militia, national church 
and national commercial interests of respective 
European powers. They were planned plunders 
by greedy nations wanting to get richer at the 
cost of the Asian peoples who were characteris- 
tically and culturally indifferent to their mundane 
needs. Basic differences between these two 
kinds of invasions are:— 


(1) Asian conquerors never made colonies 
through which to carry on endless 
exploitation. 

(2) Most of them settled down in lands they 

conquered—making themselves and 

their families children of the soil which 
could have been the spoils of victory. 


A kind of racial fusion followed each 
invasion, cultural exchanges filled up 
many a gap, and nations came to be 
progressively liberal in social ideas 
developing a broader humanism. 


(3) 


(4) True, the masses were not free from 
tyranny and oppressive exploitation, 
but it is equally true that national wealth 


was never made to flow abroad. 


I had an occasion to visit what is now 
known as the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Uzbekistan. It was from that region that 
Timur came to India and sacked Delhi. Babar, 
the founder of the Mughal Dynasty in India 
also came from the same quarter. India 
suffered hard from those invasions. But India 
also profited profoundly from those contacts. 
The dynasty that Babar founded in India changed 
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the fice of India, ani India today is as 
proud of har heritage of Central Asien Culture 
as ske is o? her incizenous ons. That 
Central As:a had been ir its turn saturated by 
Buddist culture carried from odia and 
Chinais ncw an acknowEdged fact. Arab and 
Persian invasions of Indie were not al plunders. 
They zo> contributed mich to the zrowth of 
India as we find her tocey. 


W: in India do not, caunot, forzet for a 
moment that Taj Mahal was built b~ the head 
of ar emp:re whose founcer had cme from 
Fergna, pow in Uzbexistan. We gratefully 
ackncavledze the great contributione of Asian 
invaders to Dur arts and letters incudirz painting, 
music. architecture as vell as some of the 
scisnces. 


When ve talk of Indian culture we do not 
exclude tkcse cultural gifts of Asian invaders 
we have made our cwn. Persian was 
our state language foc = period of four 
hundeed years, and It was Curing its currency 
that regional languages + India grey and deve- 
lovec. Even today regional langueges in tke 
uppe half cf India retain m profus-on Persian 
and Arabic words and ph-ases. Tne days of 
sword-anc-fire are over, and we dw not look 
upor those Asian countres from wLich India’s 
invacers Ceme as enemy countries, bet definite_y 
regard tham as friendly lands full of helpful 
neigkbours. 


I hed the privilege o7 meeting representatives 
of several Asian countes, both castern and 
western, in several intercat.onal assemblies for 
Word Peace as co-delegetes. On every occasion 
our Asian brethren invited us to group-parleys 
with this nope that beceuse of the common 
cultcre] hzritage, Indians would easil understand 
thei- prcblems and tke deals they wish to 
acta. If these are mo sure incications of 
Asien Soidarity, then, of course the word 
“socdarit=” cannot be used m the present 
con=xt. But whatever other wo-d may be 
substituted for it the solidarity of the Asian 
peoples will never mel- down or evaporate. 

* =a * 


~ 


cen-<acts of the peoples of the western 

pars of Asia wita the eastern parts, as 

I have alread’ sa_c, were not :lways pleas- 

ant Bit as time passed the surge of 
anger ac hatred and the deep feeling of 
nat.oral Tumiliation, due to defect, gradually 
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subsiced. Cultural exchanges brought the 
victor and the vanquished closer to one another. 
And -he wounds of the conquered people had 
a quick recovery when the victors acclaimed 
their land of conquest as their land of birth 
and fnal rest. 


Relationships between countries of Eastern 
and £.outh-Eastern Asia were mostly free from 
bitterness of any kind. They were founded 
not ty invasions but by a long process of 
gradval infiltration. And because these infiltra- 
tions were not purposive, and because the 
peop.es of the Eastern parts of Asia had found 
virtue in hospitality and receptivity, bitter 
confl.cts had no occasion to break out. Any- 
body who had a message of love and freedom 
was treated as a guest of honour in those parts 
of Asia. Such humanism is the quintessence 
of the teachings of Lord Buddha. 


I do not, however, propose to establish that 
before the emergence of Prince Gautama as 
the Buddha, the entire Eastern part of Asia 
lay >lunged in deep darkness. Neither do 
I mean to say that no sooner had Buddha 

appeared the entire Eastern and South-Eastern 
Asia was overnight flooded with the light that 
emanated from the Light of Asia. I am aware 
of the historical fact that civilization had been, 
in those parts of Asia, weaving out patterns of 
social and political fabrics before Lord Buddha 
had held out his torch to the world. 


That Eastern Asia had been yearning for a 
new light comes out conspicuously in the teaching 
of Confucius, the great Chinese savant, a con- 
temDorary of Buddha. Like Buddha, Confucius 
too had formulated certain moral principles 
which he believed would lead man on to per- 
fection, even though he had no message of 
eternal freedom for mankind. 


Buddha was a rebel prince. He renounced 
a kingdom and came out on the streets and 
brought about one of the world’s greatest revolu- 
tious, without shedding a single drop of blood. 
His weapons were moral persuasion and logical 
negotiation. . 


Confucius was no prince but a dependant 
of princes.: Althou he had enunciated 
priaciples for the betterment of society and for 
the better relationship between rulers and. the 
rul2d, between fathers and sons, between brothers 


Asian Solidarity 


and brothers, and between man and man, he 
was himself no revolutionary and felt no inner 
urge to come out into the streets. Never- 
theless, he keenly felt the necessity for a better 
social pattern and a better understanding 
between man and man. He was a representa- 
tive Chinese. And it would not be unfair to 
presume that the spirit of contemporary China 
found voice in the words of Confucius and 
that China had been mentally prepared to receive 
the new light from whatever source it came. 


China’s national poet, Chu Yuan, was another 
representative Chinese. In his poems you hear 
his soul’s bitter cry for freedom. Physically 
he was weaker than his emotions and he 
had no strength to break the shackles that had 
been oppressing him. But the surge of his 
swirling emotion swayed the whole of China. 
He was a great patriot and was banished from 
his homeland. While he was in exile he was 
exasperated by an overwhelming sense of sorrow 
engendered by the loss of liberty and want of 
freedom. He drowned himself to death. 


Both Confucius and Chu Yuan having left 
behind documents of China’s yearning for a 
better social system and for freedom for 
mankind, China was ripening even before 
Buddha’s message had reached her. She was 
mentally and spiritually prepared to receive any 
new light that would reveal to her the right 
method of man’s fulfilment. It is no wonder 
that the Chinese were amongst the foremost 
to receive the Light lit by Buddha. 


China’s receiving this Light from India need- 
ed a process of evolution and fusion lasting for 
about a millentum. It was never a cultural 
conquest of China by India but an absorption 
of Light, an assimiltation of ideas, for 
which China had already ripened. Had it 
been an uncalled-for cultural aggression China 
could have flung Buddhism back into the face 
of India. A spiritual Light, unlike natural 
and artificial lights, only  illumines 
when it finds minds ready to receive it. It is 
no combustion, and, therefore, cannot be forced 
to flash out. 


* + * 


HINA not only received the Light with pomp 
and pride but also passed it on to Korea 
for that country’s illumination. From 

Korea it was eventually carried to Japan. Japan 


was not ripe for it at the time. She was ex- 
tremely suspicious of everything foreign. And 
although she had borrowed most of her treasure 
of arts and letters from China and Korca she 
blissfully kept aloof from the rest of the world. 
But Buddhism proved itself to be too strong 
for any resistance. It hurled itself continuous- 
ly for centuries against the shores of Japan both 
from its Sino-Korean and South-Eastern 
sources. Japan was overwhelmed and finally 
she found it possible to embrace Buddhism, not 
in its entirety though, but in parts that corres- 
ponded to her own concept of life and national 
ambition. 


Japan’s military cliques were clever enough 
to utilize the new life-force to their own benefit. 
It is due to their tactful manipulation that 
Japan, though gone Buddhist, did not renounce 
conquest. She had probably no Confucius 
to tell her—‘‘Do not do to others what you 
would not like to be done to you.” 


When one recollects her repeated invasions 
against her neighbours across the seas, when 
one remembers the cry of Nippon Seisha, mean- 
ing defeatless victory to Japan in all lands and 
across the seas, one cannot help thinking that 
the sins of her military cliques and political 
careerists have been visited upon her innocent 
children, and have made them suffer an ignomi- 
nious defeat and horrors of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. It is encouraging to find that the rudest 
shock ever to be received by any people on the 
earth up till now has failed to crush the people 
of Japan. Fearless of death and intensely 
introspective they have found them- 
selves once again fit for a righteous struggle 
against domination and decimation of peoples 
by Atomic powers and colonial expansionists. 
It is gratifying to remember that an Indian 
judge had the honesty to declare that the people 
of Japan were not guilty'of war crimes; only they 
were helpless victims led by the noses to the 
altar of the war-god. It is further gratifying 
to observe that the Peoples Republic of China 
raised the first note of protest against the atroci- 
ties of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and has 
been since then persistently denouncing test 
explosions near about Japan. The people of 
Japan today realize the wrong Japanese imperial- 
ists had done against the Chinese and the 
Korean peoples and do, by way of atonement, 
support the just demand of China for a seat in 
the U.N.O. and for the foundation of a free and 
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united orez It is thus tha: every fssure is 
being rapidly filled up and a solid ani sound 
Asia is im emergence. 


£ * V 


HE sory cf the relationships between the 
pecples cf the South-Eastern -ountries 
reads <fferently. They were founded 

neither sy conquests nor ty conversions. These 
countrics off=red shelter to refuzees anc teachers 
and tr=ders from ne:ghtouring lands, and 
they simply cused together. 


It is a common belief thar India fornd peace 
and trenquicty as soon gs Euddhism received 
a soun: foo: rg within hez bcunds. Brt that is 
not the whol truth. A tremen:bous contict divid- 
ed Inda into two oppcsing groups, the Tollowers 
of Braiminism and of Bucdhsm. And. although 
the ccaflicte were mosty shilosopkical and 
ideological, not unoften they termmated in 
violence and made Incia too ant a plaze to live 
in. People started migratior, now the Hindus 
and th:n the Buddhists, asthe one or the other 
felt thzt chev were becom_ng under-dcgs in the 
strugg= fcr supremacay. South-East Asia 
gave Selter to everybody irrespective of faith 
and ceed. This genercus zeceptioa by the 
children of <he soil reacced favouratly on the 
emigres. Taose who were fces in their native 
lands came closer togeth2r am the foreign soil. 
And even tte natives of the soi] coulc. not keep 
thems:lves aloof. The process of fusion came 
to be a naz-onal process. 


It was Asoka who by iis greciness and 
goodmess attracted the aztent:on of the world to 
him end through him te hs Master the Lord 
Budd-a. And it was Asoka again whe establish- 
ed diplomatic relaticnships between India and 
other big k rgdoms on the continenss of Asia, 
Africz and Europe. Urdoubtedly caltural and 
commerci! exchanges were set in notion by 
Asoka. Ext it was not defcre the Gaptas that 
~ these exchanges gatherei speed and frequency. 
It was duriaz the rule of the Gupta Cynasty that 
savards anc pilgrims and sttdents ard men of 
arts =nd I=tters and traders came tc India and 
went out b, thousands, end achair. o ports weze 
founced throughout the peninsular coasts of 
Indiaio receive and despatch men anc merchand- 
ise. Land routes were also opened and cara- 
vans of traders of all Asiza countries as well 
as p_tg-ims, preachers, and pries:s and monks 
of diverse denominatiors plodded ir and out. 
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The Gupta period of Indian history gave 
India rot only wealth and rich forms of arts 
and crafts but also made her internationally 
cosmopolitan. No geographical boundaries, 
no political barriers, no ideological fencings, 
and nc religious bastions stood in the way of 
the march of Asians to humanism. I do not 
say thet men in those days were not fascinated 
by gold and lands and material gains. Certain- 
ly those fascinations stimulated men to carry 
on cross-country journeys and to undertake 
risky ventures. What I mean to emphasize 
is that greed for gold and lust for lands were 
controled by the individual’s inner 
call for just behaviour and fair-play. This 
is no mere fancy. We get from history factual 
support to this superior mental trend. Neither 
do. we find in the history of the period I am 
speaking of, any embargo on the movement of 
ships, any tariff wall raised by kingdoms, any 
censorship to prevent filtration of ideas and 
opinicns. We have documentary travel accounts 
written by eminent persons from all walks of 
life telling us how culture and commerce used 
to flow with the utmost freedom in all countries 
of As.a. Trade and commerce had never been 
the cause of any war in Asia. The Light of 
Asia was no will-o’-the-wisp nor a ring of tocsin 
fire. It was a spiritual light that showed man- 
kind -he road to eternal freedom and to the 
supreme bliss to be attained through humanism. 


But Buddhism too ceased to be a dynamic 
force when philosophies and rituals stagnated 
inside the chaityas and the viharas and cave 
temp es and while-savants devoted themselves 
more to the written words of their Lord than to 
ihe spirit he had wanted man to be imbued with. 


The all-pervading light dimmed down as 
soon as the revolutionary urge within Buddhism 
was given, a go-by and the doctrinaires allowed 
to assume the leadership. Acharya Shankara, 
Kuraril Bhatt, Ramanuja and a host of Indian 
savaats could read the writing on the wall. 
Ther hastened to revitalize decadent Hinduism 
by gathering the residuary life-force in Buddhism 
and by acclaiming the Lord Buddha as one of 
the ten acknowledged manifestations of God. 


This wise intervention by the savants 
mentioned above saved the spirit of Buddhism 
and India’s integrity. Buddhism was not allow- 
ed to die a natural death in India nor was it 
weeied out of the soil of its birth It was 
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assimilated by those against whom Siddhartha 
Gautama had revolted. India rejuvenated her- 
self about eight hundred years after the- Maha- 
pariniryana, i.e. the passing away of the Lord 
Buddha, -while the non-Buddhist Gupta rulers 
were in power. 


Similarly China’s role in the making of a 
new Asia came to be profoundly significant 
when U. Chi immigrants, known as .Kushans, 
came from China to India and founded the 
Kusban dynasty under the leadership of Ku 
Su-Kio in the second century B.C. Kanishka was 
a mighty scion to this dynasty. He embraced 
Buddhism and devoted himself to its spread 
through arts and sculptures which might have 
introduced to India certain architectural 
prototypes prevalent in China. But China 
went through a complete metamorphosis in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth century A.D. 
when the Sui and the Tang dynasties were 
ruling China. Alike the Gupta dynasty (4th 
to 7th century A.D,) of India the Sui and Tang 
dynasties (7th to 9th century A.D.) of China 
brought a vast multitude of Asian peoples 
closer to one another, politically, culturally and 
commercially. It was indeed a weaving of a 
new pattern of society throughout Eastern, 
Western and South-Eastern Asia. 


Dr. V. Raghavan, head of the Sanskrit 
Department, University of Madras, wrote a 
very illuminating paper on the cultural cohesion 
of the peoples of Eastern and South-Eastern 
parts of Asia for the Drama Seminar sponsored 
by the Indian National Academy of Dance, 
Drama and Music. He wrote : 


In the Chinese drama presented in gesture 
and song, there is not only the preservation 
of codified system of Gati or gaits but a 
considerable part of our angika or Chitra- 
bhinaya. The Chinese classics, the Nohi of 

. Japan, the Behou of Thailand, the Ramayana 
dance of Laos, the Cambodian ballet, the 
Burmese poye, and the Ceylonese Kandian 
dance preserve for us chapters of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. 


Any artist or philosopher having enough 
knowledge of Asian arts, sculptures and philoso- 
phies of life would give us almost the same 
appraisal as Dr. Raghavan has given in regard 
to the Dramatic forms of Asia. I have already 
discussed how countries of western Asia contri- 


buted to India’s culture through arts and letters 
in recent times prior to European invasions. 
Cultural cohesion cannot take place unless 
lending and borrowing peoples can come 
to a common understanding in regard to their 
‘fluorescence in life and its fulfilment. There are 
definite indications to conclude that in spite of 
many differences the mental make-up of Asian 
peoples, their spiritual experiences, their inner 
urge for self-denial and discipline, and their love 
for mankind have for ever knitted, them together 
to play a responsible role to shape the destiny 
of mankind. It was no accident that all the 
prophets to mould mankind were born in Asia. 
It was no mere coincidence that brought together 
the two Prime Ministers of China and India to 
re-discover the potential strength of Pancha- 
sheela in the settlement of all disputes, political, 
ideological and commercial. 


Asia has, more than once in the past, suc- 
ceeded in solving the very problems that puzzzle 
mankind today. Asia has lost much of her 
former strength and wisdom and crystal-clear 
vision of life. It is to regain the lost qualities 
that we talk of Asian Solidarity. When we work 
for it we do not for a moment make fools 
of ourselves by cherishing any idea of Asian 
supremacy over the rest of mankind like the mad 
adventures for Nordic supremacy, Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, Latin supremacy and the contempo- 
rary bid for Dollar supremacy. We only want 
that we Asians may grow up to our ideal which 
is full freedom for mankind. We know that we 
are yet too weak and backward and cannot 
serve the cause of humanity. We know we must 
be stronger morally, materially, and spiritually 
to qualify ourselves for the task ahead. 


We have weaklings amongst us. We have 
quislings too to sell us off once again. Cinder- 
pits have been carefully kept smouldering on 
our soil ready to burst into flames at the tocsin 
call. “Vacuums” have been created cunningly 
in parts of our continent and a false cry has 
already been raised demanding a quick filling 
up by powers outside Asia. And above all 
unceasing test explosions on Asian soil threaten 
our very existence as free and healthy human 


beings. 


We must save ourselves from the evils of 
these disastrous designs. We must consolidate 
ourselves to gather strength for our self-preser- 
vation and to resist coercion. Our call for 
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Asian <olidarizy is no cal for war and hatred. 
It is a call. for a righteous stand against 
unrigh! 2ousness. 


I concluce by quotinz from Tago>re’s last 
testament le= for the children of the Esst on the 
eve of Kis departure from this world. It reads: 


The demə: of barbarity aas given up all 
presence ard has emerged with urzoncealed 
fanzs, recdy to tear up humanity in an orgy 
of devastation. From one end of the world 
to ihe offer the poisonous fumes =f hatred 
darien the atmosphere. The spirit ef violence 
wh th pzrhaps.. dorrrant `n the psychology 
of the ~est, has at last roused itself and 
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desecrates the Spirit of Man. 


As I look around I see the crumbling ruins 
of 2 proud civilization strewn like a vast heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the 
grizvous sin of losing faith in Man. I would 
ratier look forward to the opening of a new 
chcpter in his history after the cataclysm is 
over and the atmosphere rendered clean with 
the spirit of service. 


Pe-haps that dawn will come from this horizon, 
Jram the East where the sun rises. A day 
wil come when unvanquished Man will retrace 


his path of conquests, despite all barriers, 


to win back his lost human heritage. 


át 


r 


Rameshwari Nehru 


The Great Menace 


E have assembled here today to raise 
\ X j our united voice against the great 
menace that is threatening the 
“ world.* The discovery of nuclear 
energy, unlike the other scientific discoveries 
of the past, eg. steam and electricity 
which have contributed to make human life 
comfortable, has given a destructive, diabolical 
power into the hands of men. This, if allowed 
to be used unchecked, can wipe the human race 
out of existence. 


For the first time in the history of the world 
twelve years ago, in August 1945, atomic bombs 
were used against the Japanese, first at~Hiro- 
shima and then at Nagasaki which completely 
devastated these two flourishing towns inflicting 
death and misery on millions. The memory of 
that fateful day is still fresh in the minds of the 
Japanese amongst whom there still exist victims 
of the bomb—men, women and children with 
distorted limbs and physiques damaged 
past repair. Later on, first at Bikini and 
then at the Christmas Isles A &'H Bomb 
explosions were carried out which polluted 
Japanese food, water and air and one fisherman 
died of the radiation effects after prolonged 
suffering. The Japanese, therefore, having 
personally suffered are deeply concerned. 
Their whole country is alert. Party and per- 
sonal differences are forgotten and they stand 
united—millions strong against the common 
danger awaiting mankind. For the last few 
years, on the anniversary day of Hiroshima, they 
have been holding big conferences in remem- 
brance of the victims of these bombs to which 
representatives from other countries are also 
invited. India had the honour of sending two 
representatives to the Conference held last 
year. 


This year the “Japanese Council Against A 
& H Bombs and for Disarmament” has called 
a World Conference. During the course of 
its short life this Council has done excellent 


-that they inflict. 


work in arousing the conscience of men to the 
danger of A & H Bombs and their experimen- 
tation. They have done it by issuing literature, 
by approaching public associations, governments 
and important individuals through letters and 
by sending special emissaries. As a result of 
their untiring labours, they have succeeded in 
awakening enlightened public opinion in all 
countries against the use of these weapons. 
A-chorus of protest has been raised from all 
over the world. Men of religion and-of science, 
as also the lay people of the nuclear power 
countries, have joined in the protest. We are 
proud and happy that our distinguished 
Prime Mininster has taken the lead in this 
matter. As early as 1954, he raised his power- 
ful voice against the use of these weapons. 


A resolution to the same effect has also been 
passed by our Parliament. The Indian people 
and the Government are unanimous in their 
protest. They have realized that India is not 
exempt from the common danger that threatens 
the world. 


The mischief of these weapons lies more 
in their genetic effects than in the death blows 
Death comes but once and 
finishes everything, but the living death to which 
uuclear victims are subjected is much wors than 
death itself. Eminent scientists have declared 
that the progeny of those who have lived 
through the havoc of the A & H Bombs is 
likely to be mentally and physically deficient. 
So we find that instead of utilizing science for 
the improvement of the human race, we are 
insane enough to use it for its detriment. The 
harmful effects of over-radiation produced by 
these bombs are not fully discovered yet. 
Scientists have said that sometimes the harmful 
radiological effects may be produced even 
after ten or twenty years. The talk of a “clean 
bomb” is therefore baseless. A bomb exploded 
over ground or under ground, in water or high 
up in the air is equally dangerous. 


“Presidential address to the Indian Preparatory Convention held at New Delhi, in connection with the World 


Conference a A & H Bombs, Tokyo. 


= 
w oe 
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It = evident that not only Japan or 
India, but ths whole workd is alarmed at.the 
present =ituatton. It is, therefore, rigat that the 
people cf the whole world are coming together 
‘at Tokro to raise a uritec mighty voice 
against the impending denger. I ope that 
at the erd of -Łe Conference az Toky it would 
be possble to establish a zermanent world 
organize-ion O keep on the fight till the aim is 
achievec 


It is true that events during the past months 
have been rater discourag ng. In spite of the 
growing volun2 of public opinion against it, 
the nuclear powers have been carrying out their 
programmes of experiments all the same. The 
NATO counties and the whole of South 
East Aza sœ being stocked with nuclear 
weapons. And for all we krow the same might 
be happening in the countries of tae Soviet 
bloc. As a measure of economy in many 
countries corventional armaments sre being 
reduced and replaced by nuclear armaments. 
This clezrly stows the reacliness of the great 
powers =o use nuclear weapons when the 
occasion of a war arises. No country in the 
World is safe. 


We have, tiverefore, called th.s Convention to 
declare tc the world our det2rmination to stand 
united w--h thse vest of the world in the demand 
for the stoppage of future constructior of these 
weapons, thei- experimenta-ion as well as for 
the destractior of all the present stock-piles. 
We are p_annin2 to send an influential delegation 
to the Tokyo World Conference on half of 
India. History tells us tha: the power of the 
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ple is great. The mightiest Empires have 
allen before it. Not even the A & H Bombs 
can stand against it. If public opinion is proper- 
ly mobilized, it cannot be ignored for long. 
It is the duty of all of us to focus our minds on 
this one single point to find out ways and means 
of how to make our voice effective. 


Many suggestions have been made at 
different conferences including the economic 
boycott of the nuclear powers. It is said that 
ust like the Panch-sheela group, the neutral 
countries should combine to bring pressure on 
uclear powers by adopting economic boycott 
against them. I believe all these points will 
some up during the course of our discussions 
aere. But I feel that a great deal of propaganda 
work has got to be done before such a measure 
san be made successful. Our masses are still 
“Inaware of all that is happening. We have to 
awaken their awareness to the danger awaiting 
“hem. We should make everybody feel that 
A & H Bombs are impure and vitious and 
chould be avoided as we avoid poison. Nuclear 
ryeapons and A & H Bombs should be wiped 
eut of existence, never to be used against the | 
family of man. Let us see to it that they are 
criven away, destroyed and killed never to come 
© life again. Their memory may remain as 
tae memory of a nightmare which is now over. 
kh all humility let us pray that we may succeed 
in our efforts to avert this danger. 


I wish the Convention success. 


Few Delhi : 
ZIth July, 1957. 


Michel Hincker 


By Dint of Scratching the Sands of the Sahara 


HO ever took an interest in the 
Sahara, in its gravel, its sands, its 50° 
) f at noon and its freezing nights? The 
Saharians, of course, 1,700,000 or more 
than 4 million of them, depending on the bound- 
aries one gives the desert. Scattered in many 
tribes and groups, they claim that their ancestors 
conquered North Africa, a fact that historians 
deny. Their religiosity is made up of legends, 
their Koran is merely the account of the Koran, 
told during the long evenings by warriors who 
are poets, by great nomads who dream of their 
original Arabia. At any rate this is true of the 
Blue Men who people the western desert, Mauri- 
tania and Rio de Oro, who go from Marrakesh 
to Senegal and Lake Chad, in a medley of 
inextricable trade relations, or in pursuit of 
uncertain rain that will make the rank weeds 
of a Saharian grazing-ground grow somewhere. 
But did the Tuaregs in their Hoggar on summits 
10,000 feet high create Egypt thousands of 
years before the proclamation of Islam? Were 
they ever Bedouins? 


Current events have gone beyond these 
mysteries. Today the Sahara is oil, iron and 
copper. The Hoggar is uranium and rare metals. 
Already, men are prepared to make other men 
fight each other for the Sahara, and if the green 
carpets around which the Suez operation was 
decided upon could talk, perhaps they would 
disclose the accursed names of Tanezrouft, 
the Erg Cherch, the great eastern Erg. the 
hamada of Tinrhert. A hamada is a sort of 
immense plateau, smooth as oilcloth, despair- 
ingly bare, with neither well nor oasis; but when 
they dig in the Tinrhert today, oil gushes forth. 


Oil Cavalcade 


“Petroleum is King” say the British; and 
to this the men of the big companies add two 
proverbs which have the elegance of being a 
trifle contradictory : “Oil has the nationality 
of the company producing it,” and, “oil is 
international property.” And the Sahara strug- 


gles between.these three proverbs; it struggles _ 


‘relations. Apparently 


with the energy of all the countries of which it is 
the hinterland, the common point, the zone of 
some businessmen 
dreamed of proclaiming this gigantic desert 
“res nullius”, a deserted continent, an empty 
continent, in order to shape this strange nothing- 
ness in their own way, for example to baptize 
it a French department or European territory. 
For the last few years the most solemn jurists 
have committed the most fantastic outrages 
on this res nullius, but the same problem always 
emerges again : there are peoples in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, the Sudan, Senegal, etc., 
whose roots plunge into this empty thing. How 
can they be made to admit that the Sahara is 
not African, that it is not as African as the 
oil of Iran is Iranian or as the Suez Canal 
is in Egypt? 


With the passing years, it became apparent 
that oil was no longer such a powerful king, 
nor the Sahara so empty. Elements of the 
Moroccan Liberation Army patrol in the 
Mauritanian desert; the railway line from 
Colomb-Bechar, with its wealth that was to be 
evacuated towards the Algerian coast, is blown 
up regularly every two days. As a measure 
of precaution, and because obstinacy is not the 
least of their qualities, the French authorities 
in Algiers decided that in March 1957 they would 
begin working the oil-fields recently discovered 
in Hassi Messaoud. These are oil-fields of 
considerable size, 460 feet deep, where the wells 
can be regulated for a yield of 300 cubic meters 
oe Here is how they plan to evacuate the 
oil : 


—From Hassi Messaoud to the Touggourt 
oasis, tank-waggons will cover some 112 
miles of Saharian roads ; 

—From Touggourt to Biskra, there is a little 
narrow railway line along which special 
tank-cars will run for 125 miles. 

—In Biskra, there will be another decanting, 
for the railraod is normal from Biskra 
to the port of Philippeville. 
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In other Fords, a total of over 400 miles, 
fully ha f this distance beimg in the desert and 
another part through the Aures mountains. 
They ccoant on transporting a million tons a 
year in ihis ray, obviousiz at an 2xorbitant 
price (trensportation from :Le well ta the port 
will cost 4,606 francs a tom). But above all, 
this ventsre kids fair to provice us ‘vith some 
stormy “yild western” scenes. The trucks in the 
desert, tHe little train on a-nartow-giage line, 
the crossing of ke Aures...ater all, a certain 
war is reging in Algeria. Lmless tke entire 
French population be mo dlixed hcw many 
tons of o.l wil. reach Philippevile intact? For 
to serve g3 a bodyguard to Karg P troleum, 
Here we are touching on te eal Saharian 
problem æ it is appearing moce aad mo œ clearly 
to the ‘‘dizcoverezs” of the wealth buried under 
the rubble : if is senseless to try to isolate 
the Sahara from its African f-amewor-. 


The Inventory; Has Not Eeen Completed 


They have been busying tkemselves with the 
Sahara and, farther to the soutk, wth theimport- 
ent metaliferois deposits and oil-felds of 
Central Aftica, fer seven or eight years at the 
most. ‘“TE2y” z-e the principa western. powers 
‘which have begum to realize zhat their field of 
activity is im danzer of contraxing, tkat this 
Middle Eas oil which had “the aationality of 
the company producing it” is mow in denger of 
being natioralize= in real earnest, that American 
cre is no lenger sufficient for “he demend, or 
rather that ts cost price no lomge: left : nough 
profit, and faally that since anx:her war would 
really be a world var, the resources end the risks 
snould be sead cut. Africa, though the great 
colonial couztries had to some extent kept it in 
reserve, sudc2nly took on an imterest thar obvi- 
ously had mo coinection with tn2 Af icans’ 
interests. 


The Amecican Bethlehem Stz] Corporation 
was the first *o land in the mids: of the western 
Sahara, near For: Gouraud, where 4 million 
tons of iron ore < exceptional- h-gh quality 
car be picked up in the open zir. Then the 
British Iran, tae Bank of Paris amd Hollan1 and 
the Rothschid Baak presented themselves at 
the gates to the desert where for years they 
wrangled ove: the 25,000 acres cf iron cf the 
Gara Djelibe-, acd the 100 million tors of 
copper ore o7 Akjout. - Further to zhe south, 
the U.S. Steel moved. into the Gabson, -clong 
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with the German banks, which are co-operating 
vith British iron companies in Conakry, etc. 
The Cenadian and French aluminium trusts 
sount on producing 225 thousand tons in Guinea 
and 45,300 tons in the Cameroons. In the 
“syaboon, it is a question of manufacturing 
-00,000 tons of ferro-manganese.... 


But ist us come back to the Sahara, where 
the inventory is far from being complete. In: 
many places, they have not gone beyond the 
s age of aerial prospecting, for example in the 
Foggar which seems to be very rich in rare and 
redio-act.ve metals. Since the Saharian land- 
scapes ars not exactly hospitable, access is very 
d-fficult and living conditions are exhausting for 
Earopeans, the main method of prospecting 
isskimming. To be of interest to the companies 
the ore must be at the surface of the earth, 
inexpensire to pick up and of such high quality 
that it wll not “glut” the market and bring 
dcwn world prices. In this connection, we 
should know how a western businessman decides 
ora Saha-ian deposit’s rentability. For example 
wih rega-d to the fabulous iron deposit in 
Tiadouf (two billion tons of ore with approxi- 
metely 55% metal content) a report by the 
French Economic Council declares : 


On the basis of data already collected, it 
has been possible to establish estimates of 
zost prices for the ore delivered to the shipp- 
ng porz. By assuming freight rates on the 
sasis of modern freighters, it will be possible 
o estimate the cost price delivered to 
“he various places of utilization that could 
le. considered. By comparing these cost 
prices on delivery with the prices which ore 
cf the same category, Swedish ore in 
_ particular, reaches or could reach at the 
same plece, it will be possible to define the 
conditions for balanced working. 


Eut what has Swedish ore to do with the new 
Moroccan State, dreaming of possessing heavy 
indu:try to ensure its independence, when 
Tindouf is only a few hundred miles from 
Agacir? Tris is the sort of obvious fact that is 
not dearly szen by the western circles that are 
suddenly tak-ng an interest in Saharian destinies. 


Oil to Burn 


TLey: had: suspected for.a long.time that the 
Sahara. was an oil-soaked: sponge, but.it was 
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agreed to keep it in store for later on. This 
“later on” arrived sooner than the big inter- 
national companies controlling the oil market 
had hoped. The Iran affair sounded the alarm, 
Bandung stated the matter explicitly and the 
Suez affair confirmed it. In addition, if the jurists 
succeeded in proving that the Sahara was a 
res nullius there would be no royalties to give 
to some prince or local government, small gifts 
that nevertheless chopped a billion dollars. off 
the companies’ profits in the Middle East in 
1955. 


Still another thing. The intrusion of large 
amounts of American capital in the Middle East 
since the first world war and above all since 
the second world war took place to the detri- 
ment of British and French positions. Now 
the Sahara, where: oil is concerned, is a British 
fief, or more exactly an Anglo-French fief. 
This is another reason for the “interested parties,” 
to push forward the work now in order to 
reach a new balance between the various com- 
peting partners of the Atlantic coalition. 


It is a fact that there is oil in the Sahara, 
and there will probably prove to be a great deal 
of it. The sedimentary formations where the 
hydrocarbons accumulate are immense and not 
very undulating. When a hole is dug and oil 
gushes forth, it is almost certain that over 
12 miles away there will still be oil. 


_ Up till now, almost all the drilling undertaken 
in 1955 and 1956 has been productive, regard- 
less of whether it was in Ouargla in the north, 
in Djebel Berga near In Salah or in Edjele near 
the Libyan frontier. As for the Hassi Messaoud 
oil-field, the reserves are commonly estimated 
at a billion tons or even 4 billion tons. 


_ It will be a long-time yet before the desert’s 
oil possibilities are correctly estimated, but 
already they can be assumed to be as great as 
those in the Middle East; politicians and journal- 
ists have not. failed to make this supposition, 
thus giving rise to extremely bitter quarrels. 
Each big power in the western world wants this 
oil to strengthen its power and to make its 
neighbour comparatively weaker. On'the other 


hand, the North African peoples, suffering 
from a shortage of industrial energy (very little 
coal or hydro-electricity), logically hope that the 
desert oil will come to their assistance, in other 
words they rise up like one man against the rights 
Claimed by the western powers. Some French 
business circles see this as justification of the 
Algerian war, while other business circles consi- 
der it to be a reason for quickly negotiating 
peace without which it would be impossible to 
work the Saharian wealth. Europe’s “delirium” 
has increased; after Euratom, now we have 
Eurapetrol, and politicians of Belgium, France 
or Luxemburg already imagine themselves 
re-writing the history of the 20th century by 
building up some third bloc between the socialist 
world and the dollar zone. 


To tell the truth, none of them can find their 
bearings. The great American companies 
frankly recall to mind that the days when British 
Shell and American Standard could make the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan armies tear each other 
to pieces are over; today, since compromise is 
the rule, the Franco-British must make room in 
the Sahara for American interests. As for the 
German newspaper Die Welt, it informs us 
that the government minister Erhard “exploded 
like a rocket” when he learned at the end of 
December of the French government’s project 
for a commnon Eurafrican market. Why? 
Because the project does not take sufficiently 
into account the German banks’ ambitions, and 
because this project would serve to associate 
western Europe with a French colonial policy 
that is obviously doomed. 


The North African peoples are watching this 
play of contradictions calmly. They know that 
they cannot undertake the costly development 
of the Sahara alone, but they also know that 
none can undertake it without their consent, 
that today none could loot the desert treasures 
with impunity. A pipe-line blows up, a railway 
line is unriveted, and it is not all that easy 
to reconquer a Suez canal. Perhaps the time 
is not far off when the big companies, the colo- 
nial governments ‘and the Atlantic generals will 
have to admit that the Sahara, when all is said 
and done, is African. 
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A Mere Clance at North Africa 


the trarsformation cf a region of 

the world where political anc social 

elution will have important rpercus- 
sions or international politics in the near future 
—and exen more in the distant futurs. This 
region stretckes from the Red Sea to the Atlan- 
tic, and inchuides all the rorth coast of the 
Mediter-anean—in other words, rouguly and 
chiefly, the Arab world. 


| WANT here to envisa22, in a general way, 


It is zot my intention to secall the great role 
this region has rlayed in histcry Let us confine 
ourselves to recalling what it was at the begin- 
ning of tke certury; a quite cisimilar or at least 
quite complex group of territories, whsre the 
common feature was lack cf political liberty 
and exponitation by foreign powers. Long 
subjected to Turkish domiretion, the peoples 
of North Africa fell one affer the other under 
the contre] of the great colonial aowers: Great 
Britain, France, Italy. 
became a sort of European lake and North 
Africa a =rolongation of thet Western Europe 
of which the ambitions anc rivalries hed the 
results we are all familiar wita. 


Little by ltttie all this tecame the past. 
A new world and a new orgamization are being 
created before cur eyes, a fering the inter- 
national ecuilibrium and the balance cf power 
between the Great States anc the continents. 
The peoples’ dest-ny no longer depends a-most 
entirely on Eurorean politics Let us exemine 
the charactzristics of North Africa as they aapear 
to us tod#,/, ccntining ourse ves to the nain 
features ard scme general remarks tha. we 
would like each cf our readers to think >ver. 


National Independence anc 
Political Libərty 


ITH tke exception of the algerian penple 
when we will discuss later, all the 
peoples of North Afrca have feed 

themselves f-om thz colonial empires to waich 
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they were bound and which are breaking up 
throughout the world, one after the other. These 
peoples have broken their chains. Their slogan 
has been and still is; national independence and 
political liberty. Everywhere national feeling is 
asserting itself and the “national reality” becom- 
es the motive power of political activity. Rich 
nations have awakened from prolonged lethargy, 
new nations have been born in the resistance 
movement or in resistance to colonialism. All 
are determined to manage their own affairs and 
to shake off little by little, the foreign influences 
that have lain so heavy upon their destiny. 


No doubt this is a rather slow process of 
liberation and formation. But Rome was not 
builtin £ day. Doubtless, too, the new regimes 
that the African peoples have given themselves 
are not always satisfactory. But the essential 
fact is taat they have adopted these regimes 
chemselves, instead of receiving them ready- 
made frem foreign nations. This is a general 
current that must be observed—and this current 
is bearing them irresistibly towards national 
independence and forms of government better 
edapted to their customs, their way of life, their 
temperament and above all their social state. 
This current is general enough not to be looked 
upon asa mere accident of history. It is 
irreversibl2 and anyone trying to ignore it 
or to obs:ruct it would be heading for serious 
disappointment. 


Econcmic Technical Assistance 
Needed 


ECAUSE they have long been subjected to the 
B slave-y of colonialism, the North African 
coumries are at an extremely low economic 

and social kevel. These countries have import- 
ant natural resources: in particular their subsoil 
contains great riches. But these resources are 
either very little utilized (the case of the former 
French and Italian possessions), or else are 
exploited by great foreign companies to the 
profit of the western Powers (the case of the 
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former Turkish and British possessions). 
Political and national liberation must therefore 
be accompanied by rapid economic develop- 
ment—and this implies foreign economic and 
technical assistance. 


Therefore for all the peoples of North 
Africa without exception, the great problem is 
to procure this aid without jeopardizing their 
national independence and their freedom of 
political action. They would make a sorry 
bargain if they confined themselves to changing 
masters—for example, replacing the Frenchman 
or the Britisher by the American who may have 
better technique but who rules with a much 
heavier hand. The peril is all the greater since, 
in present circumstances, their countries consti- 
tute both highly desirable economic booty and 
strategic objectives. In order not to jump out 
of the frying pan into the fire, the African 
peoples must carefully avoid letting themselves 
slide into the policy of blocs. 


Neutralism, Safeguard of African 
Independence 


T is because they feel the necessity for pro- 
| curing economic and technical assistance 
without losing their independence that the 
peoples of North Africa—like those of Asia— 
are inclined towards neutralism. In this respect, 
the policy of the Egyptian Government is very 
remarkable and can serve as an example, not 
only to the other African governments but 
also to certain western or American countries. 


Colonel Nasser’s policy resembles that of 
Pandit Nehru—one of the most eminent states- 
men of our epoch. Reserving the right to 
negotiate with either side in the best interests 
of his country, he refuses to tie himself up exclu- 
sively with either the United States or the Soviet 
Union; he intends to live on good terms with 
both, remaining free to buy from the Czechs 
and to sell to the British or the Swiss: to nego- 
tiate with whomever he likes, and under the 
_ circumstances, whomever he likes means 
one offering the best commercial terms without 
adding more or less disguised political clauses 
to his propositions. Thus he retains a freedom of 
action and of appreciation in matters of economy 
and politics that our governments of Western 
Europe, caught in Nato, could envy him. 


at North Africa 


By turning towards neutralism, the North 
African countries are defending not only their 
own interests but also the interests of peace. 
They refuse to make their soldiers or 
their bases and ports serve the ambitions of 
those who dream of playing chess with the pawns 
of others “right to the brink of war’’—indeed, 
a little further. Their wisdom and prudence 
contribute to making international politics 
progress from the cold war stage to the stage of 
peaceful co-existence. 


This progress will be so much the more 
certain if they see their neutralismi not as merely 
retiring within their own fronters; but as a 
means of participating more effect vely in the 
efforts and proceedings of the United Nations. 


The feeling of solidarity guniting the Arab 
peoples and, in amore akeneral way, the 
Muslim world, will me it easier to set 
African neutralism working outside and inside 
UNO. 


This feeling is natural. These peoples have 
suffered together. They have been humiliated 
and exploited together. They have prayed and 
hoped together. They share good and bad 
memories. The Muslim faith, in the time of 
colonialism, was for them what the Catholic 
religion used to be for the Poles, a means of 
keeping their traditions and individuality. 
Today it is a bond of which the Arab League is 
the political expression. Here again, the ques- 
tion is not one of judging but of stating a fact. 


Beyond doubt a great risk exists in this feeling 
and above all in its possible exaggeration or 
in its utilization by certain people. This risk 
is called xenophobia and fanaticism. But the 
Western Powers must recognize that they are 
responsible for this danger; it is up to them to 
make the Arab peoples forget their memories 
of a colonialsm of which the excesses and vic- 
tims have been more frequent than those of 
Muslim fanaticism. 


Besides, let us not exaggerate: there are still 
many Western cultural and religious establish- 
ments in the Arab countries, and the same 
cannot be said of Arab institutions in Western 
countries. What we can and must hope for is 
that the spirit of tolerance and respect for the 
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custcns ard interests of qzhers will regain or 
both sides—and that the Arab peoples, whose 
contribution to human civil-zatior was formerly 
so great, will contribute with all -1e peoples of 
the world tz -elaxing tension and tc international 
Co-operation. 


TE s contribution is sc. much the more neces- 
' gary s-nce two problems Darticular y difficult to 
. solve.=xist m North Afrca. 


_sraeli Enclave 


‘THE first oroblém is tae Israeli snclave im- 
f-antec immediately after the first world 
™a> in zhe midst of the Arak countries. 

Here azain we must take a general view of 

things. It is >erfectly understandaczle that the 

Arabs r2gret the creation of the Staz of Israel, 

and the: the} are-angry with the ccantries of 

Westerr Europe for havirg tried tz solve, by 

exportir 2 it tc Asia and Africa, a soci! and poli- 

tical prcolem zo which they had difficalty in find- 
ing asc_ution but which was tieir problem and 
not that of Ava>s or Africans. But ¥% is impos- 
sible to return To the past and to re-wrte history 

—unless by rassacring all the Israeis—some- 

thing the most inflamed Arab ~ationg_ists could 

not demand grd have never recogmized—the 
problem set by the existence of the State of 

Israel car only be solved tocay by pat ence and 

tolerance by negotiations, compromises and 

continual setflements. Time can and must 
round. oft the angles. 


- Besides, anyone not wilfully blind => reality 
must rec-gnize the magnificent economic and 
social effæt pu forth by Israzlis on the territory 
assigned -o them. And fimall}, Israclis and 
Arabs mest uaderstand that they will best 
obtain thz ecczomic and fnarcial e3sistance 
equally necessary to both to the.extent hat they 
succeed ir reacaing an understanding. The 
recent vo-~age >! UNO’s Genzral f2cretary 
‘affords grund: for some optimism in this 


‘respect. 


The Algerian Communit: of 
| Furcpean Origin 
HE State of Is-ael is not the only community 


of noeMu3.im origin imolarted in North 
Africa by the Western Powers. Tu ere is 


another: the community of 1,00,000 Algerians of 
‘Eurcpean origin living in the midst of nine 
million Muslims. 


The Algerian problem is so important— 
and so painful—that it cannot be dealt with in 
a few sentences, in an article devoted to North 
Africa taken as a whole. But whatever solution 
is considered or adopted, it must be recog- 
nized that the co-existence of two commu- 
nities different by their origin, language, culture, 
custoras and standard of living is one of the most 
difficult aspects of this problem. Just as peace- 
ful co-existence of the State of Israel and of the 
Arab countries must be ensured in order to 
maintzin peace in North Africa, so the relations 
between the community of European origin 
and the Muslim community must be settled in 
order 7o solve the Algerian problem. 


This will require much flexibility and tact. 
The community of European origin is a mino- 
rity anc till now has been accustomed to holding 
the first rank and imposing its law on the 
Muslim majority—an absurd, unjust and into- 
-erable situation bound up with maintenance of 
zhe colonial regime in Algeria and one which 
nust disappear with this regime. The solution for 

he futcre lies in merging the two communities 
within the “Algerian nation in the process of 
“ormatien.” But to reach that point much 
visdom, patience and political judgment will .be 
needed, and one is entitled to fear—above all for 
them— chat the Algerians of European origin 
Vill not acquire these qualities very easily. 


In amy case, the difficulties created 
b- the 2xistence of a minority community 
cannot ke made an obstacle to the Algerian 
prople’s uncontestable right to liberty. It 
would be inconceivable for only the Algerian 
people, in North Africa, to remain deprived 
of such a natural right in this period. 


This last observation will serve as our 
coaclusior. I have mentioned the Algerian 
pesple’s “natural right” to liberty. Itis not 
my intent:on to give these words a philoso- 
ph-cal meening, but merely to remark that in 
our times it is “natural,” in view of interna- 
tional circumstances and the evolution of 
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society, that the peoples till yesterday subjected 
to colonialism should obtain their liberty. What 
is “natural” today for the peoples of Asia and 
North Africa will be “natural” tomorrow for 
all African peoples. It would be very much 
in the interest of the Western Powers to recog- 
nize this fact, and to adapt themselves to the 


march of time and of humanity, instead of 


_trailing along in the wake of events. 


In politics, if mistakes and disappointments 
are to be avoided, one must turn towards the 
future and not towards the past—said a states- 
man who, despite certain mistakes, remains 
one of the greatest of his time. 
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v.ew, expressec by the representative 

o” Belgium, thet our statements in this 

Committee are monologues 
which contribute nothing to a solttion of the 
problem of race conflict in South Africa result- 
ing fran the policies of apertheid of the Govern- 
ment cf the Union of Sout. Africa*. Were we to 
hold this view, we would soon be questioning the 
very fcundations of the “united Nations and, 
ere loag, we would be discussing the liquidat- 
ion of this Organizaticn, 9° which my country, 
and I en suz2 all countries -epresented here, are 
proud zo be members. 


M Y dlegation is uaable to su ‘bscribe to the 


Witain the next hour or so, my country, 
together witt Iran, Iraq, Ha:ti and Greece, is 
sponsoring = draft resolacion which will be 
placed before the members of the Committee. 


The queszion we mu:zt ask ourselves is: 
“Why is this subject on the azenda of he eleventh 
session of the United Nativas General Assemb- 
bly?” Z could give several reasons, and I hope 
to deal with some of these reasons, but one 
thing is clear: the subject kas been placed on 
the agemda, not for the pe-soral delectation of 
represer atives, but because it demands a solu- 
tion in tae cause and furtherence of world peace. 


J have no Cesire to cover the basic facts of the 
problem: these have been pr2zented in successive 
years by repr2sentatives whe sat in his Com- 
mittee ard in plenary meetings of the General 
Assembl;. Idoreover, thers are ths reports 
of the UJ Commission on tà s very subject and, 
if I may say s>, never has taere been such an 
able anc objeccive presenta:ion of the facts. 
Unforturately. no report ras been prepared 
this year. Nevertheless, the starting point of 
any discessior must be wha- s surely the classic 
statement of Cir. Malan as to what apartheid 
is, which is contained in Amner I to -he third 
report of the UN Commission. The historical 


*Thes statzrent by Mr. A.3 Perera, D 
of the U.N. on ths question of ‘apertheid ia t 
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fallacies need no refutation, for even the most 
stupid could see through the political immora- 
lity which is the Jeit-motif of the argument. 
The statement reads: 


Tke deep-rooted colour consciousness of 
the White South Africans—a phenomenon 
quite beyond the comprehension of the 
uninformed—arises from the fundamental 
difference between the two groups, White 
and Black. The difference in colour is 
surely the physical manifestation of the 
contrast between two irreconciliable ways of 
life, between barbarism and civilization, 
between heathenism and Christianity, and 
finelly between overwhelming numerical 
odcs on the one hand and insignificant 
numbers on the other. (General Assembly 
Offcial Records, Tenth Session, Supplement 
No. 14, page 101.) 


I submit that this pontifical nonsense cannot 
be dismissed as an aberration of the human 
intellec. Dr. Malan is not so naive or inexperi- 
enced as to fail to see that in this arbitrary, 
unwarranted and immoral division lie the seeds 
of a gigantic racial war. If it were otherwise, 
I submit that this political infant must have 
sucked this thesis out of his thumb. Herr 
Hitler, :n his wildest moments, never indulged 
in such paranoiac verbiage. 


However, the first issue which I invite the 
Committee to examine arises from the very 
nature cf the stand taken by the exponents of 
apartheid, namely, that it falls within the defini- 
tion of domestic jurisdiction. It is indeed a 
pity that some nations represented in the United 
Nations have thought fit not to hold views one 
way or the other on this question. On a 
subject of such profound human importance, 
a subjec’ which, I submit, is well within the 
ambit of the Charter, a subject which calls for 
the just nterference of the United Nations in 


te from Celyon, was made before the Special Political Committee 
e Union or South Af-ica.’ 
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the interests of humanity, there can be no 
room for doubt, vagueness and. uncertainty. 
Sitting on the fence can lead to but one 
thing: the iton will, sooner or later, enter 
the soul of such nations, and they will be 
lost to the cause of human progress. 


The Union of South Africa, when it ‘signed 
the Charter, did accept inter alia the implementa- 
tion of resolutions which the United Nations 
might adopt. It is worse than ineptitude 
for the Union of South Africa to withdraw from 
the proceedings of this Organization and refuse 
to accept the fiast of the Organization, the more 
so in view of the Preamble to the Charter and 
Article 1 (3). To invoke Article 2(7) is not 
only straining this section to breaking point, 
but it is in conflict with the very nature of 
apartheid. The Union Government, by virtue 
of its own actions, by its attempts through legis- 
lation to reduce humans to sub-humans has 
placed itself—I am constrained to say—outside 
the comity of civilized nations. Legal quibblipg 
may satisfy the Union Government that a case 
under Article 39 of the Charter does not exist. 
But, to say the least, the material which has 
been accumulating against the Union of South 
Africa permits this case to be considered under 
Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. i 


For these very reasons, the Committee will 
recall the adoption by the General Assembly 
of resolution 917 (X), and especially its operative 
paragraph 6, which “calls on the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to observe the 
obligations contained in Article 56 of the 
Charter.” 


Since the tenth session of the United Nations, 
in Opposition to the voice of civilized mankind 
expressed in and through the United Nations, 
the Union Government has: placed several 
discriminatory enactments on the Statute Book. 
Some of the more important of these are—I 
would recall to representatives—first, the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Amendment ' Act, which 
empowers: the Government to reserve certain 
classes of work exclusively for members of 
certain race groups; secondly, the South African 
Amendment Act, which removed the entrenched 
clauses of the South African Constitution and 
revalidated the Separate Representation ‘of 
Voters Act, which provides that~the Coloured 
voters of the Capé cari only elect white persons 
as their representatives in the Cape Provincial 


Council; fourthly, the Natives (Prohibition of 
Interdicts) Act, which restricts the personal 
freedom of the Africans, and which in effect 
deprives the Africans of the elementary right of 
access to the courts; fifthly, the Natives (Urban 
Areas) Amendment Act, which confers drastic 
powers on the local authorities to remove or 
banish Africans from urban areas. The crown- 
ing touch—the showpiece, if I may call it that— 
is the Suppression of Communism Act. I 
make no comment. 


In addition, the Union Government has 
vigorously implemented discriminatory legisla- 
tion, namely, the Group Areas Act and the 
Bantu Education Act. Under the application 
of the Group Areas Act, some 9,000 Indians, 
9,000 citizens of mixed origin and several thous- 
and Africans must leave the areas occupied 
by them for generations in the City of Johannes- 
burg, within the next five years. 


- I could build up a formidable indictment 
against the Union Government. Call it what. 
you may—imperialism, colonialism, slavery, 
the politics of pigment, civilizing the savage, as 
Dr. Malan would have it—the truth appears 
to be that a new form of the Dark Ages has set 
in the Union of South Africa, fraught with peril 
for the world and threatening to destroy all 
civilized values. , 


I would have been content to leave the matter 
here but for the specious defence adduced by 
the Union, and this in terms of Christianity. 
I quote again from the same document: 


Essentially a positive and non-repressive 

policy’ as applied in our enlightened day, 

apartheid is based on what the Afrikaner 

believes to be his divine calling and his 

privilege—to convert the heathen to Christi- 

anity without obliterating his national 
- identity. (bid. p.: 101) 


Dr. Malan continues in the same context: 


But the duty of the Church has its bounds. 
It is wrong to expect the Church to enunciate 
a racial policy for the peoples of South 
Africa. It is not for the Church to define 
` what the mutual relationships of races and 
racial groups should be politically. True, 
the Church is the guardian of the truth, the 
protector of the down-trodden, the keeper 
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of the nation’s conscæncs and the denunci- 
ator of evil practices, but chere rts duty ends. 
Tc Caetar must te rendered :f2 things that 
are Cascsar’s. (Ibid. p. 101.) 


To what 2nd does the Earned [c>tor’s analy- 
sis lea]? I quote : 


I wast ask you to give WLite Saath Africans 
crecit fc? not being a nation <f scheming 
reactione-ies imbued with tase and inhuman 
mot_ves, ner a nation of cols, -lind to the 
grasity o7 their vital protlem3. They are 
normal kuman beings They ee a small 
nation, g-appling witk cre cf the most 
dificult prcblems m tie irorlc. To them 
mill:ons of semi-barbasous Blacks look for 
guid=nce, justice and the (Chris-en way for 
life. (Third Report of the UN Commission 
on Če Recial Situation ix the Union of 
Sout Africa, page 102.) 


Is ths the apotheosis o? Caristia-ity or its 
perversicn? Here no doubt is em essey not on 
Christiar. metephysics but on Christian real- 
politik. The metamorpkosi: of rent, profit and 
interest into faith, hope and chacity i all too 
clear to Ebour tae point. j 


This aspect, I submit, is far təb bezious to bè 
dismissed as a passing phase in tke politics 
of the Laion. In fact, th2 comsecrznces of 
apartheid are being felt throughout the continent 
of Africa. nay more, throughout the Asian- 
African world. Jombo Kenyatta’: Facing 
Mount: Kenya ard George Padmore: Africa 
and Worl. Peaze and his more recent Pan- 
Africanism or Canumunism express the reactions 
of the Afrizan to what is happening in wiat must 
always be in tie eyes o God and man the 
African’s country. The Bandurg Co ference 
was the concrete smanifestatior of what: :s surely 
the Asian-Africzn reaction so récial policies 
and the response tò the Universal Decaration 
of Human Fights If I may quote from the final 
statement issued by the Bandung Con‘erence : 


The Astan-A‘ican Conference dec eed its 
full support cf the fundamental principles 
of huma- rights and took ncte c&the Univer- 
sal Decaraticn of Human Rights as a 
common. standard of achisvement for all 
peoples and ll nations: : 
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The Asian-African Conference deplored the 
policies and practices of racial segregation 
and discrimination which form the basis of 
gevernment and human relations in large 
regions of Africa and other parts of the 
world. Such conduct is not only a gross 
violation of human rights but also a denial 
of the fundamental value of civilization and 
the dignity of man. 


The Coriférence extended its warm sympathy 
and support for the courageous stand taken 
by the victims of racial discrimination and by 
espzcially the peoples of African and Indian 
and Pakistani origin in South Africa; app- 
lauded all those who sustained their cause; 
reaffirmed the determination of Asian-African 
peoples to eradicate every trace of racialism 
that might exist in their own countries; and 
pledzed to use its full moral influence to guard 
against the danger of falling victims of the 
‘same evil in their struggle to eradicate it. 


~ Jn al seriousness I ask—is not the whole 
kasis of domestic jurisdiction fading away, 
even if there were, in law and in fact, grounds 
for such a contention? Apartheid is an inter- 
rational question which can no longer be shelv- 
tdi. Ian speaking in great restraint—especial- 
j- in che absence of the South African 
dzlegation. Although a representative of a 
Eandung Power, I have no desire to indulge in 
acrimony or invective. Hailing, as I do, from 
é Buddhist country and speaking as a Buddhist, 
I zannot aelp remarking that for the exponents 
cf apartheid to seek refuge in Christianity as a 
ju -tificaticn of their policies is at once inept and 
immoral 


How true that the moral prostitution of a 
race, and in this instance a white race, begins 
with the raping of its intellect. As I expressed 
in -an ear ier intervention, I wish the South 
African delegation were present. It is not as 
if here are no solutions to thè problems of 
mu ti-racia. societies. But in theory and in 
practicé one may see several living examples of 
constitutions framed to contain such societies 
and constitutions which are working success- 
full-. Obviously, the ethos underlying such 
expcrimenté is the mutual regard, respect and 
equelity of its citizens. The theorists of aparth- 
eid might even profitably read that little 
classic of the late Marshai Stalin The National 


and Colonia? Question if they want inspiration. 
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I have no desire to appear in the role of a 
Cassandra. But on the assumption that the 
Government of the Union of South Africa will 
take cognizance of these proceedings, may I 
say that it is most disheartening to see violations 
of the Charter by a Member of the United 
Nations, violations which, I venture to submit, 
may lead to disaster for the entire white race 
in South Africa. 


Nearly twenty years ago I remember Marxist 
theorists argued that the real proletarian revolu- 
tion must come from the masses of Asia and 
Africa. Today the sociological concept of 
revolution has been considerably modified be- 
cause of institutions such as the United Nations 
and the development of international law. The 
Charter of the United Nations embodies and 
gives concrete reality to the machinery of peace- 
ful change and the philosophy underlying the 
Charter is the peaceful co-existence of different 
social and political systems, It rejects categori- 
cally the inequality of man arising from race, 
environment or wealth. In these circumstances, 
is it unreasonable for the Union Government 
to conform to and adopt policies which civiliz- 
ed nations have proposed? 


Surely in politics, as in life, there are limits 


which it is the part of wisdom to observe. The 
alternative, my delegation is convinced, would be 
violent revolution. I say this with a great sense 
of responsibility. When the rulers of a State 
openly proclaim their savage policies and 
doctrines, and openly implement these policies 
in the face of world public opinion, the subjects 
of peaceful adjustment and change become more 
difficult. Civilization is really- an ordered 
society of human beings, educated, intelligent, 
free, prosperous and cultured individuals. It is 
a delicate organization and has never yet been 
firmly established. Civilization is what the United 
Nations strives for, and what we are now witness- 
ing in South Africa is a process to put back the 
advance of civilization. 


Must Africa tread another Via Dolorosa 
before its emancipation? We who are pledged 
to uphold the Charter must reiterate the stand 
taken in this matter, not at every session, but, 
if possible, everyday, hoping that ultimately 
the Union of South Africa will see the truth. 
After all, there is a common allegiance which we, 
black or white, Christian or non-Christian, 
must give vividly and intelligently to what the 
great Frenchman Tocqueville called la patrie 
intellectuelle. That after all is the foundation 
of all hope for the United Nations... 
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Peaceful Co-existence 


Mao of China anc the oœztər by Mr. 

Nikite Khrushchev cf Russia, have 

ezain brought to the fore the principle of 
Peacefu. Co-zxistence which is  erhaps the 
most daminani of the Fame Princizles called 
ccllectiv2ly the Panchashee-a. Mac has likened 
co-existence in world polstics to a variety of 
flowers =n one’s garden, ard when he delivered 
this message iz was thouzht that this might 
well cawse a -ift between “hina amd her great 
ally the U.S.S.R. But the events 3f the first 
week of July were soon followed by £ forthright 
speech sy tke Secretary of the Communist 
party in Russia, Khrushchev, in whit he clearly 
stated tat Molotov, Kagancvich end others 
were exdelled from the party and from office 
because they stood in the way of the policy of 
peacefu co-existence of communist.c states and 
the caritalis- world. 


T} rezent speeches. one br Chairman 


A= will be patent from even a cursory study 
of the Tive =rinciples, Peecefal Cc-existence is 
tke donsinan: part of the whole, and Its position 
—it is the fifa and the finel clause—only shows 
that all he offer clauses lead on to iz Recent- 
ly the Chief Minister of Bombay, Sh-i Yashwant- 
rao Chavan, said in the speech he Cslivered at 
a meetixg of ne India-China Cultural Associa- 
tion which E= was addressing on :+2 occasion 
of the third anniversary cf the sigring of the 
treaty Eetwecn India and China, that it was 
incumb=nt om us to base our acticns, both 
nationa.. and mternational, on zhe FPenchasheela 
as otherwise we would be engulfed in chaos. 
Peacefu.. Co-existence is almost a postulate in 
family i fe, fcr without thes husbaad and wife, 
mother and daughter or deughter-in-_aw, father 
and his grown-up sons, cannot live their lives 
for a second. It is by nc means strange that 
the prirziple of co-existence should have been 
enunciated for the first time in a treaty agreed 
to by India end China three year: ago. For, 
the wh:le life in both these count-iss is based 
on this zreat principle. In both these countries, 
which together account foz a little less than a 
thousand millions of the human species we 
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find racial, religious, cultural, linguistic and 
historical diversity such as is not encountered 
in any other country of the world. In China 
the spoken language of the north is entirely 
differert from the spoken language of the south, 
and as both of them are based on practically 
the sarre ideographs, it is pronounced differently 
in the south and the north. There is again the 
Tibetar language which is alphabetical and its 
script is derived from Sanskrit, while the langua- 
age anc script of the Hui people in the Sinkiang 
Province ig Turkish written in the Arabic 
characters. The population of China comprises 
Confucians, Taoists, Muslims, Buddhists, Chris- 
tians, both Catholic and Protestant, and persons 
with no declared religion; while racially there 
are Manchus, Chinese proper, Turkomans, 
Tibetars and others belonging to other racial 
groups all living side by side and demonstrating 
to the world what peaceful co-existence may 
mean when put toa practical test. In our own 
country we have a similarity with the Chinese 
conditions; in fact our whole civilization has 
been evolved by the action and interaction of 
the cheracteristics of practically all the races, 
religiors and social structure of Asia and 
Europe. In India language has exercised a 
very strong influence on politics and has forced 
our stazesmen to re-divide the land more or Jess 
according to linguistic pattern. Thus in India 
as well as in China the slogan is, and can only 
be, live and let live; there is no other way except 
that leading to destruction and chaos. And 
this slogan has been translated into an even 
simpler word “Co-existence.” 


Thus it is not surprising that the first treaty 
betweea a free India and a free China should be 
the harbinger of the theory of co-existence 
in workd politics. It is but another version of 
the principle that everyone is free to do as he 

leases provided that he does not harm others’ 
egitimate interests. It is certainly not a sign 
of weaxness not to interfere in other peoples’ 
affairs or not to covet what one’s neighbour 
has got, and it is in fact the only way in which 
any social and political life is possible within 
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the geographical limits of a State. This is the 
more so in international matters. Here we 
have the grand ideal of an international society 
consisting of different independent countries 
as units. Each unit is free—or should be free 
—provided that it does not harm the legitimate 
interests of any other unit and does not covet 
its territorial interests. There is no international 
machinery—comparable to that of the 
government of a country—whereby international 
misdemeanours, dacoities and massacres could 
be punished with any effectiveness. There are 
certain methods prescribed in the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization under which 
certain sanctions can be applied to a recalcitrant 
nation; but the political equilibrium of the world 
is such that these sanctions cannot be applied 
without a danger to world peace. The recent 
blatant invasion of Egypt by England and 
France is a case in point. The unanimous vote 
of the United Nations Assembly against the 
legality of the onslaught could not be followed 
up by sanctions under Chapter VII of the Charter 
of the United Nations, much in the same way 
as the wanton attack of Italy on Ethiopia in 
1936 could not be followed by any effective 
action on the part of the League of Nations 
against the aggressor. 

Now, if this equilibrium is upset it may lead 
to a vast international conflict which is certain 
to become global if the interests, supposed or 
-real of a great power are involved. Had 
Russia not threatened to intervene in the Suez 
war or if the United States had not taken 
up the challenge the whole world would have 
been thrown into the vast abyss of self-destruc- 
tion. In such a conflict the only limit to the total 
destruction of the enemy would be the fear of a 
similar destruction by the enemy. With Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki still fresh in our minds we have 
already passed the stage when international rules 
of conduct can act as a deterrent—when once 
war has been declared. And the horrors even of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki pale into insignificance 
"in the face of the latest scientific developments 
in the methods of mass killing. In a word, 
when a declared or undeclared war begins and 
the combatants are powers which hold the 
secrets of these new-fangled lethal weapons, 
there can be no legal restraint on what they 


do. In desperation they may well do their 
worst and thus destroy not merely civilization 
but humanity altogether by the long-range 
penetration of the lethal particles in human 
bodies even in far-flung lands. 


A major war today would not be like major 
wars of yesterday when even the biggest prob- 
lems were solved, as sometimes happened, by a 
mere skirmish lasting a few hours or a few 
days, and in which only a few thousand combat- 
ants were involved. We have certainly “advanc- 
ed” from the position where a canon shot had 
a range of barely fifty yards or even less and the 
most it could do was to make a breach in the 
walls of a fortress. Today just one hydrogen 
bomb may well hit a fourth of the habitable 
globe in one charge, and who knows what 
shape later developments would take? In olden 
days when wars were going on, the trades- 
man, the tiller of the soil, or its proprietor and 
the general population of the country went on 
with their occupations and in most cases the 
inner economic structure of a combatant country 
was hardly touched; but now politics have 
permeated the masses, and the economic struc- 
ture of the world has become so inter-related 
that even neutrals are bound to be affected by 
the economic chaos which a world-wide conflict 
will generate. 


These are the main utilitarian reasons why 
humanity has begun to shudder at the prospect 
of a third world-wide conflagration. Still under 
our very noses preparations are being made 
for such a conflict and stock-piling of all kinds 
of weapons of destruction continues 
unabated, while bomb tests in the Pacific are 
vitiating the blood cells of one third of humanity 
already. The cry for peaceful co-existence, 
which naturally entails mutual respect for 
territorial integrity and sovereignty and non- 
ageression on the part of the stronger and the 
more developed powers, seems to be the only 
panacea for international ills and a guarantee 
for the survival of the human race. Unless the 
world accepts at least these three planks of the 
Panchasheela programme there is no future 
either for civilization oreven for the survival 
of mankind. 
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Econcmic Situation in South Korea 


Xorear. people were libz2rated from 

Japanese imperialis, ru.e, and nearly four 

earys since the arm_stice was concluded. 
Unhapp ly, the Korean pe ple are still divided 
along th2 Military Demarcation Line, and North 
and Sorth Korea present a contrast. : 


Ts years have elapsed since the 


Norta Kcrea suffered immense losses from 
a severe war which changed the very eppearance 
of mourzains and fields. Since the war, how- 
ever, reconstriction has been making surprising 
progress In 1956, the North Korean industry 
surpassec the >re-war level by 1C per cent. 
The colozial lopsidedness left over from Japanese 
imperialist rule has been liqvidazed, end founda- 
tions for the tmdustrializat-on of tae country 
have been Jaid. Moreover, the prices of com- 
modities have been cut down, and the real 
wages have considerably risen. 


South Korsa, on the contrary, presents a 
picture of general depression of < serious nature. 
Militarize-ion has further aggravated the eco- 
nomic sit_ation, as frenzied preparetions for 
war are icducing the prices anc taxes to soar 
and the real wages sharply to lower down. 


In Nozth Korea 75 per zen. of the total 
military zad administrative expenditure and 
capital insestmant, in. 1956, was dep2ndent on 
the “aid”? of the United States. 


In the zame year, the United States granted 
$700 millon to South Korea in the name of 
military ard economic “aid.” Of this 70 per 
cent. was a_located for war preparations and the 
rest for the purchase of U.S. surplis goods. 
As a cons2quence of such “aid,” factories, 
mines, trarsportation and communica-ions are 
virtually under U.S. control. “Jncer the control 
of Americaa capital come the monopoly enter- 
prises such =s the Korean Tungsten, the Korean 
Coal, the Sorean Ship-build.ng, the Korean 
Oil, the Kerean Heavy Industry. the Korean 
Electric, Cocporations. The seme can be said 
cf the Choongjt Fertilizer Compan/, with 
an annual production capacity of 85,00 tons; 
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of the Moonkyong Cement Mill (annual produc- 
tion capacity: 100,000 tons), of the Inchon 
Glass Works (under construction), and of all 
other key industries in South Korea. 


Wita the object of making up for the deficit 
budget resulting from the increased military 
expenditure, Syngman Rhee’s government 
have this year found themselves compelled to 
raise by 50 to 180 per cent. the rate of public 
charges for railway, postal communications, 
electrici-y, coal, salt, tobacco, etc. 


The South Korean authorities persist in 
denying economic interchange not only~ with 
North Eorea, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China, and other socialist countries, 
but evem with India, Indonesia, Burma and 
Egypt and what they call “pro-communist’”’ 
countries. 


Former Japanese. property constitutes 85 
per cent. of the South Korean economy and by 
the end of 1956, 77 per cent. of this had been 
placed in the hands of American capital. Strong 
protest was raised against this action—only 
to be ruchlessly suppressed. 


_ The dangerous nature of “aid” has been 
revealed in the ““Korea-U.S. Treaty on Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Navigation” signed on 
November 28, 1956. This treaty aims at 
guarantee ng the unlimited flow of American 
capital . irto the commercial, industrial, and 
financial world in South Korea for “developin 
ferm-land and mineral resources,” and one o 
its articles sweepingly declares that “al? estab- 
lished ecoromic rights of Americans shall be 


recognized valid.” 


The disparity between the various branches 
of economy in South Korea is being agument- 
ed, and a lopsidedness being fostered. The 
trend can be seen from the following figures 
of producion. Metallurgical and machine- 
building industry dropped from 4 per cent. 
in 1948 to 3 per cent. in 1956; chemical industry 
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from 28 per cent. to 4 per cent.; and textile 
industry from 41 per cent. to 36 per cent.; 
whilst production in the food industry for mili- 
tary use has increased from 13 per cent. to 
36 per cent. (Even according to the doctored 
official data, the manufacturing and mining 
industry in 1956 was 109 per cent. as against 
1955. Needless to say, a vast amount of 
ae materials was used to maintain produc- 
tion. 


In 1956 the output of industry in South 
Korea was only half as much as in 1940. As 
the requirements for munitions materials increas- 
ed, the mining of strategic materials such as 
tungsten, gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, genera- 
tion of electricity and production of cotton 
yarn and cloth in 1956 showed a slight rise. 
For example, tungsten was increased by 4,000 
tons, gold, 1.7 tons, copper, 17,000 tons, iron, 
50,000 tons, and coal, 1,590,000 tons. 


On the other hand the production of daily 
necessaries including rubber shoes, laundry soap, 
woollen fabrics, salt, cement, bricks, trans- 
formers, electric bulbs, carbides, etc. decreased 
in 1956. 


And there was no production of iron and 
steel products necessary for economic recons- 
truction. The output of cement amounted to 
40,000 tons only. There was no pro- 
duction of fertilizers. South Korea, in the 
main, cannot but be dependent on import 
of such items as oil, rubber, sugar, machinery, 
iron and steel products, sheet glass, cement, 
soda, fertilizer, cotton, paper, coal, etc. from 
the United States. 


Under the pressure of the mounting demand 
of the South Korean people for the rapid 
reconstruction of economy, the authorities 
have been talking loud about the reconstruction 
of key industries under the “aid” of UNKRA. 
The erection of a fertilizer plant with an annual 
production capacity of 85,000 tons, a cement 


mill with an annual production capacity of 


100,000 tons, a sheet-glass works, three power 
stations with a total power generation of 100,000 
kw are under contemplation. (In sharp con- 
trast it may be mentioned that in North Korea 
about 240 large enterprises have already been 
restored and more than 80 modern factorits 
and mills newly built.) It has to be noted 
that the power stations were constructed only 


with the object of meeting the requirements 
of the U.S. army stationed in South Korea, 
and that the construction of other factories 
is being carried on at a slow pace. The equip- 
ment brought in for the production of fertilizer, 
cement and sheet-glass is outmoded and the 
cost is three or four times as high as that in the 
world market. The South Korean press 
criticized it with bitter irony, saying that the 
stupendous expenditure of construction would 
inevitably mean a high cost of production, with 
the result that thre is no competing with the goods 
flowing in from foreign countries. The power 
stations cannot be operated without American 
oil—and it may be they are meant to provide 
an additional market for American oil. The 
importation of American surplus goods is on 
the increase, while the factories in South Korea 
are finding themselves compelled to reduce 
working hours or to close down, and medium 
and small enterprises are falling into ruin. 


The South Korean Chamber of Commerce 
investigated 6,529 factories (80 pr cent. of all 
factories in South Korea) as at the end of 
February of this year. According to the data 
3,135 factories—or 48 per cent. of the total 
strength were out of operation or on the brink 
of bankruptcy and the rest also operate under 
unstable conditions. As the government- 
sponsored Chamber of Commerce reasoned, 
this is due to the influx of American surplus 
goods, a sharp drop of the purchasing power 
of the working people, no way of finding markets, 
shortage of capital, of raw materials and power, 
excessive taxes, etc. 


According to the U.S. occupiers, the surplus 
goods sold to South Korea under the pretext . 
of “aid” amount to $548 million in the period 
of 1945—50, $622 million during the war and 
$ 800 million for three years after the Armistice. 
No wonder that 60 percent. of the industrial 
establishments in South Korea are out of 
operation. 


Korean industrialists are raising their voice 
against the U.S. monopoly of market in South 
Korea. They strongly demand the protection 
and development of the national industry. On 
October 12, last year, about 3,000 traders and 
industrialists staged demonstrations in Seoul. 
They asked for a definite policy of overcoming 
the crisis, facing the national industry and of 
restricting the import of: “American goods. 
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They called for putting am enc to excessive 
taxation. Such haopesines heve been wit- 
nessec in many other places alsc. 


Agricul-1ce in South <orea is also following 
the path of downfall. According to official 
annovtricemects, the output of haLed rice was 
1,850,200 tans in 1956. This is 18 per cent. 
less than ic 1955. Cottcn production has alse 
decreesed. The 1956 figure was but half of 
that for 1642. How cam it be explained that 
althovzh the year 1955 witnessed the highest 
harves. of rice since the liberation, it was still 
540,0C) suk l2ss than the average output in the 
period 1936—40 under Japanese aule? 


Th_s the “‘rice-bowls’* of Korea have fallen 
into a state cf chronic femine. in this condi- 
tion che South Korean Goverrment decided 
on im>ortinz. more than ome mdlion tons of 
food iom -Ee United States. Eu: the situa- 
tion hes grcwn worse. At the enc of February 
of thiz year about 700,000 farm-aouseholds, 
making up a third of the entire peasantry were 
to havz ruc out of food. 


In 1956 ander the “Asreement on the pur- 
chase cf the U.S. surplus zoods,” the Syngman 
Rhee Goverrnent impor-ed food, cotton and 
tobacce warth $ 95,000,300 The importation 
of the LJ.S. surplus gocds has zreated conditions 
under which the market for home-made products 
becomes narrower. The downfall of South 
Korear agriculture and influx of the U.S. 
surplus fooc have revealed the trie nature of 
the poicy of the South Korean Government 
in relation ta zhe priority development of agri- 
culture. It has proved the futility cf the ‘“Five- 
Year Pen for Increased Eroducticn of Rice.” 
In the auturn of 1956 tne Government 
“announced that the Five-Year Plan should be 
given u>. Tis means the utter faire of their 
policy. 


Nori Kerea has changed from a grain-defi- 
cient area to a grain-sucticient one. Despite the 
fact tha-agriciture suffered severe damage dur- 
ing the war aud that twice after the war natural 
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calamities in the area have visited the east coast, 
the cutput of grain in 1956 was 24 per cent. 
higher than in 1953, and 8 per cent. higher than 
in the pre-war year 1949. 


Trade and finance of South Korean are faced 
with a serious crisis. Apart from the vast 
amount of “aid” by the United States, the im- 
port amounts to $ 35,180,000, and the export 
$22,940,000, thus the deficit running up to 
$ 12,240,000. 


Dissregarding the economic situation border- 
ing on general bankruptcy, the Syngman Rhee 
Government has drawn up a stupendous mili- 
tary tudget. In doing so, they are resorting 
to a saarp raising of taxesand pricesof the U.S. 
surplus goods, the reckless floating of public 
loans, the pegging of hunger wages, the procu- 
rement of grain at the sacrifice of peasants. 
Such a financial policy necessarily brings about 
a skyrocketing inflation of currency. 


Fo- all the efforts to maintain the rate of 
foreign exchange (one dollar to five hundred 
whan). it was raised in favour of dollars by 
20.7 p2r cent last year. The Syngman Rhee 
Goverament announced that the nationalincome 
had increased by 14.7 per cent: last year, but the 
sharp rise of prices should not be left out of 
accourt. 


Infation of currency impedes balanced 
production. The munitions industry has gone 
up but the peace industry has declined. The 
working people have been driven into wretched 
poverty. Now there are three million un- 
employed in South Korea. : 


Even some in the ruling circles of South 
Korea have begun to notice and admit the 
North-South contrast. Thus, Kim Sang Don, 
the Christian priest, and member of the 
‘National Assembly, referring in his speech 
to the impressive construction in North Korea, 
has said that “ the planned economic system of 
North Korea has advantages over that of South 
Korea.’ 


President Nasser Expounds His Policy to an American 
Journal . 


On behalf of the American 


fortnightly LOOK William Attwood recently 


interviewed President Nasser. We reproduce the interview in full believing that it 


would interest the readers of this Review. 


Question: As you know, you are widely accus- 
ed in the U.S. of being a dicatator, of being pro- 
communist and of being anti-semitic. Let’s 
take them .one at a time. Do you consider 
yourself a dictator? 


Answer: | have heard this accusation a hund- 
red times. They call me a dictator in America 
because I will not take orders from them. There 
are many dictators who obey the State Depart- 
ment, and they are not called names. If I 
obey their orders, the Americans would probab- 
ly call me a good democrat. 


. In an interview in July 1954 you said: 
“The principles of our revolution are based on 
giving Egvpt a real democracy instead of a 
parliamentary dictatorship.” How would you 
describe Egypt’s form of Government today? 


A. We have a Government from the people 
working for the people—not a Government 
of agents working for a foreign power. 


Q. Is the character of your regime chang- 
ing? The reason I ask is that back in 1954, 
L.N. Vatolina, said to be Russia’s top Egyptian 
expert, attacked your regime. Who has changed? 


A. Only the U.S. has changed since 1954. 
We were friends then. But you refused us the 
weapons we needed, you organized the Baghdad 
Pact aimed at dividing-the Arabs, you with- 
drew your offer to help us build the Aswan 
High Dam. So we have drifted apart. 


. What happened to the political parties 
which existed before the revolution? 


A. We liquidated these parties and are now 
facing a political vacuum. So now we plan to 


-the communist party is illegal in Egypt. 


— Editor, A.A. Review. 


rebuild our political life in steps. The first 
will be a parliament elected by the votes of the 
people. This will partially fill the vacuum. 
But we do not want parties subsidized by 
dollars, roubles or pounds sterling. — 


Q. Now lets take up the charge that you 
are pro-communist. How do you explain the 
fact that Egypt abstained on all ten U.N. 
political resolutions criticizing the Soviet Union 
for its aggression in Hungary? 


A. Because the Soviet Union was the only 

country in the Security Council that supported 

us in our dispute over the Suez Canal. We 
abstained out of gratitude. 


Q. In an interview in September 1954, 
you were asked if you believed communism was 
a threat to the Arab world. You replied: 
“Yes—I think its methods and tactics here in 
our country and in all Arab countries are 
directed ‘to ‘stirring up disorder and hate.” 
Do you feel the same way today? 


A. Local communist parties will always 
work to seize power. They want collective 
ownership, among other things. I still think 
their objectives are dangerous and that is "o 
ut 
our people do not have to like communism 
in order to feel sympathy’ and friendship for 
Russia. 


QO. -As to ‘the charge that you are anti- 
semitic, it:has been reported that Jews expelled 
from Egypt.have been forced to leave members 
of their families behind—as hostages. Is this 
true? 
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A. Th:s is nonsense. What ycu are reading 
in Arr erica aze lies made up 5y Zionists in order 
to isoate Egypt from tke U.S. and widen the 
gap tetweea our countries. 


. s z true that your Government hired 
Dr. Jchanr von Leers, formerly < leading anti- 
Jewisk propazandist in :he Nazi regime, as 
an official in the Ministry of National Guidance? 


A. This kind of questiom is the reason I 
am fec up ith the Americam Press. I try to 
be frieadly vith Americars bat them they repeat 
this propaganda that the Israelis start with the 
object o? sphitting the West away from the 
Arabs. Hzw can I be anti-semit.c? Egypti- 
ans are a Serricic people tod. J am really getting 
fed up with <his sort of tting. 


Q. -Anc-ter reason people cr-t.cize you in 
America is thet you don’t seem to want to work 
out a Deace 1] settlemen- of your differences 
with Is-ael. The record shows that Israel has 
offered <o sit down and negotia-e all outstanding 
problems almost every yzar since 1948. Yet 
isn’t your position still the same ason October 
14, 1955, when you said; “there is no sense 
in talking <30ut peace with Isreal?” 


A. I saiz that just when the Israelies had 
raided tae Gaza strip after one of Ben-Gurion’s 
famous ‘peace offers. It wes th2 same last 
fall. Seven dzys before ettacking 1s, he was 
saying iat Israel would mevez commit agegres- 
sion. How can you negotiace with a man 
like thet? Tcok, the problem of Israel is 
essentia_y thz sroblem of peozle dr-ven out of 
their homes—zzxpelled from Palestine. This is 
the mair froztiem. After -he War, in 1949, a 
U.N. Conciliation Commitee cons_sting of the 
U.S., France and Turkey, vas formed to work 
out the problem, but Israel has -efused to 
co-opers-e with this Committee. 


. cu mean there is to room [or negotia- 
tion abcat the future of tuese refugees? 


A. E's upo the refugzes to decide where 
they wat ta Hve. We Arabs are different 
from oter people. We ere ceep-y attached 
to our lend. We have been kere along time. 
My own “amit has lived in the same village for 
thousand of years. We do rot easily give 
up our ard. 
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C. On April 2, Mr. David Ben-Gurion 
(Prime Minister of Israel) said that Israel can- 
not achieve peace so long as you are in power 
in Egypt? 


A. Ben-Gurion is always making Nasser 
the villain in his speeches, always attacking 
Egypt. He is our enemy—what do you 
expec? 


Q. Lets turn to more immediate problems. 
There are three so-called areas of tension under 
your jurisdiction today: the Suez Canal, 
the Straits of Tiran and the Gaza Strip. Taking 
Suez rst, the plain fact is that the crisis was 
set off by your seizure of the Canal last July 
26. Why did you not wait until 1968, when 
the Canal would automatically have reverted 
to Egrpt. 


A. For two reasons. When you said you 
would not help us build the High Dam, we had 
to shcw you that you cannot insult a small 
country and get away with it. If we had accept- 
ed the slap in the face, you would have slapped 
us again. Also, we needed to raise money to 
build the Dam ourselves. The Canal tolls 
were a logical source of income. 


Q. Would you have taken over the Canal 
even if the U.S. and Britain had gone ahead 
with treir offer to help with the Dam? 


A. We were studying the question of 
nationalising the Canal, but had not reached a 
decision. You made up our minds for us. 


. Do you believe, as alleged in John 
Beal’s tiography of John Foster Dulles, that the 
U.S. Secretary of State deliberately forced a 
showdown in the Middle East by abruptly 
withdrawing the offer on the Dam? 


A. I agree that it was a deliberate move. 
I read the book and it made me pessimistic 
about our future relations with America. 
Why must you try to coerce us? We will not 
accept orders. Don’t you understand? 


Q. You insist that Israel obey U.N. resolu- 
tions in such matters as evacuating the Gaza 
Strip, but you refuse to abide by the 1951 U.N. 
resoluticn on freedom of Canal transit for 
Israel ships. How can you justify one rule for 
Israel and another for Egypt? 
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A. The resolutions you mention were quite 
different. The 1951 resolution was essentially 
a legal opinion regarding Egyptian territory. 
The other was an order to an aggressor to with- 
draw from invaded territory. 


Q. What will you do if the Israelis try to 
send a ship through the Canal? 


A. We are preventing Israeli ships from 
passing through the Canalin accordance with 
our rights under the 1888 Convention. 


QO. The Gaza Strip is another area of 
tension. Will Egypt continue to occupy this 
portion of Palestine indefinitely? 


A. Gaza is part of the refugee problem we 
were discussing. Until it is settled, we shall 
remain in Gaza. 


Q. According to the Cairo radio, the 
fedayeen commando units have been reconsti- 
tuted? 


A. All Palestinians consider themselves 
fedayeen. Remember—we were attacked three 
times in 1955 before the fedayeen struck back. 
Then, in April, 1956, the Israelis hit us again and 
I ordered 300 commandos to enter Israel. 
There has been no fedayeen action since then. 
But if there is further aggression by the Israelis, 
we may well retaliate. 


Q. The third area of tension is the Straits 
of Tiran. In 1950, when Egypt occupied the 
two islands that control the straits, it assured 
the U.S. Embassy in Cairo that ships entering 
the Gulf of Aqaba would not be molested. 
Since then, several have been fired on. Do you 
still reserve the right to blockade the Gulf 
and „Prevent ships from reaching Israel that 
way? 


A. The waters of the Gulf are within our 
territorial limits. We want to keep our rights 
to these waters. 


Q. Looking back to the events of last fall, 
doesn’t your assertion that a state of belli- 
gerency has always existed between Egypt and 
Israel justify Israel’s attack on you? 


‘ A. We merely stated our position. They 
actually attacked. There is a difference. 


Q. Do you believe the aim of the British, 
French and Israelis was to overthrow your 
government? If so, why did they miscalculate 
so badly? 


A. Of course that was their aim. But I 
did not believe until the first air raia that Eden 
would actually do what he did. It seemed 
incredible. I think they expected help from 
civilians to overthrow this Government. What 
they did not understand was the change that has 
come over the Egyptian people in five years. 
I knew my people; they did not. 


Q. Didn’t you miscalculate too? On June 
11, 1956, less than five months before the attack, 
General Abdel Hakim Amer, your Commander- 
in-Chief said: “The Israeli danger no longer exists. 
The Egyptian army is strong enough to defeat 
Israel’, What happened ?- 


A. Our whole strategy was designed to 
defend Egypt against Israeli aggression. We 
could have done that. But we could not face 
three powers, three armies, three air forces. 
So I ordered a withdrawal on October 31, 
keeping our strategic reserve intact. I think 
this withdrawal will be regarded a3 one of the 
most effective decisions of the wer. It saved 
our army. 


Q. On October 25, four days before the 
Israelis struck, Jordan and Syria announced 
a unified military command under Egyptian 
leadership in case of a new war with Israel. 
Yet either they nor any other Arab states 
came to your aid. Why? 


A. I got in touch with the Syrians on 
October 29 and told them not to infervene unless 
attacked. It could have created disorder in 
the area. I counselled patience to all Arab 
states until after our withdrawal. But had we 
later counterattacked, Syria and Jordan would 
have joined us. 


QO. Do you believe that Russia’s warning— 
rather than American or U.N. or moral pressure 
is what really stopped the British and French? 


A. By November 6, I think the British and 
French were eager for a cease-fire. Why? 
Because their plan for a quick success and a 
fait accompli had collapsed. They were surpris- 
ed by our strategic withdrawal, by the will of 
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Egypt people to fight ani >y the reaction of 
world opinion. All these thoes stopped 
them. 


Q. If the Israelis were t> attack again, do 
you think you could repel them vwz-thout out- 
side help? 


A. Yes Ido. But if frev aad cutside help 
again, I cen cell you that Ezypt alsc vould have 
outside help -his time. 


Q. Your military, pok- ical, economic and 
cultural assoccztion with tre Saviet Bloc really 
started with the 1955 arms deal. f the U.S. 
had solc you the arms first, wiat vculd be the 
situation. in tae Middle East todar? 


A. Asx Mr. Dulles. I -~was-bui cing castles 
in the zir in my relations with America. I 
tried in <very way to be friendly—w-thout being 
a puppe- So now I know we mus” depend on 
ourselves, on cur own sweat end tard work. 
I have tac a lot of expertenc2 in te last five 
years. ` 


Q. kn referring to your fatlire o get arms 
from the U.S., rou once sail there w2re strings 
on practically everything offered. What did 
you mean by -his? 


A. I mzam the mutual security 1iministra- 
tion wits its special military m-sions, its 
inspectors, its pacts—all thar sort of 2aing. You 
‘ would have been controlling us. 


Q. Eat doit you have miss_ons here from 
the Commiunis: countries taat have sold you 
arms? 


A. Only technicians whe cane te assemble 
some of the ec.ipment. Our people go to 
their cougtries for instruction. Looz—1 don’t 
mind misicns if I ask for then, ba: I don’t 
like them xposed on me as a conditzcn of aid. 
Don’t yor sze the difference? 


. Let us talk about yom domes ic prob- 
lems. Las: November, you is:uec a pclicy state- 
ment saying. ‘the primary ard basic objective 
of the revolutionary government is t22 radical 
improvem=2nt of the economic and social condi- 
tions of the Egyo-ian people as a “ree and inde- 
pendent ration. What are you doing to 
further tkat objective? 
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A. We need more industry, more trade, 
better agriculture. We must also have an 
army ~o defend ourselves. Then, we can press 
on with education and more social services. 
What are we doing? We have been doing our 
best in all these fields. And now, by nationali- 
zing the Canal, we will earn the money to enable 
us to start building our big Dam next year— 
for irrigation, first, for electrification later. 
We must have more land for our growing popu- 
lation. In refusing us financial help to build 
the Dam, you struck a blow against our country’s 
development. But that’s all right. We can do 
withou™ certain luxuries. This necktie I am 
wearing—we don’t need to import things like 
that. 1] used to smoke American cigarettes. 
Now I smoke Egyptian. Don’t worry—we 
will meke out all right. 


Q. Surely you could even more if you 
don’t heve to spend so much of Egypt’s national 
ncome on armaments. Couldn’t you cut 
jown cn military expenditures now that you 
ave setn that aggression against Egypt will 
>e stopved by the U.N.? 


A. We can’t afford to be at the mercy of 
the Israelis and their supporters. Remember, 
t always takes time for the U.N. to act. Be- 
Sides, only one-fourth of our budget goes for 
cefence. The proportion in America is much 


Eigher. 


O. To what extent is your economy tied 
to the Soviet bloc? 


A. 4S much as it was tied to the Western 
koc a few years ago. Is this an evil thing? 
We were short of petrol. We needed to sell 
our cotten. We went to you, but you turned 
us down. So.then the Russians sold us petrol. 
They bcught our cotton. They helped us 


survive. Yes, and they helped us escape domi- 
nition br the West. How can I say that this 
ts evil? 


. What did you mean when you said 
recently that the U.S., Britain and France are 
wiging ‘en economic war on Egypt? 


A. You froze our foreign currency; you 
reused to sell us wheat and medicines when 
we needed them; you tried to bring economic 
pressure 3n us to change our Canal policy. 
TLe difference between you and ‘your allies is 
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that they tried to kill us with bombs and you 
tried to kill us by ‘peaceful means’—by econom- 
ic pressure and starvation. Both efforts have 
failed. 


Q. In your book, The Philosophy of the 
Revolution, you wrote: “Our aim must be to 
build up the Arab world into a unified family.” 
Do you regard yourself as the logical leader 
of such a family? 


A. I do not think of myself as a leader of 
the Arab world. As a matter of fact the Arab 
people feel that what we are doing in Egypt 
expresses all their aspirations. This is what 
I meant in my book. 


QO. What about Africa? In your book 
you said “even if we wanted to, we could not 
keep aloof from the bloody and terrible struggle 
raging in the heart of Africa between five 
million whites and 200 million Africans.” What 
bloody struggle? 


A. I meant the struggle against discrimina- 
tion. And I also meant the struggle for independ- 
ence. We believe in sélf-determination, in 
equal rights. We want to see people living in 
peace and dignity. And being a part of Africa, 
we hope to see these things come true on our 
continent. 


Q. What do you think of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and what is your chief criticism of 
American foreign policy in the Middle East? 


A. I don’t want to say anything about the 
Eisenhower doctrine. I’ve been giving Ameri- 
cans my opinions about the Middle East for 
five years. It hasn’t done any good. As I 
said, ‘I am fed up’. All I say is that we are at a 
turning point in our relations with the West. 
I would suggest that you Amercians try to get 
accurate information about this part of the 
world. Don’t be superficial. It is to your own 
interest to understand the character of the 
Middle East. 


Q. In March, you told an Indian journalist 
that it was futile to trust the West. Do you 
maintain with this view? 


A. Would you trust someone who is stalk- 
ing you with a gun? We were attacked by your 
British and French allies. We were threatened 
by Dulles. I read what they call me in the 
American press. What I am saying is, you make 
it hard for me to trust you. 


Q. But you are not worried about Russia’s 
economic and political penetration in the Middle 
East? 


A. Look. American logic is different from 
ours. The West would not trade with us, would 
not sell us arms, froze our assets—so what did 
you expect me to do? It was a question of life 
or death for Egypt. 


Q. Lets get back to Israel for a minute. 
In an interview in March, you accused Israel 
of wanting to seize Egypt and turn your people 
out as refugees. You added: “We shall have 
to take drastic measures to guard our security 
against this menace.” What kind of drastic 
measures do you mean? This sounds as if you 
were planning a preventive war. 


A. You mean preventive war, American 
newspaper style? No. I don’t believe in 
aggression. The world cannot afford any war 
that might turn into World War III. The danger 
is too great for everyone. 


Q.- Second, you have just said some fairly 
harsh things about America. Would you still 
like to visit our country some day? 


A. You know, I get about 1,000 letters a 
month from America—friendly letters that I 
like to read over whenever I become discouraged 
about your policies. If I have seemed hrash, 
it is only because I have tried to be honest with 
you. -When I am not so busy—and who knows 
when that will be—I would very much like to 
see America. 
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Robert Trumbull 


Yankee Go Home: Analysis of Anti-G.I. Feeling 


No Matter Hew criendty its Purpose 


Toi20, May 25 

H= AnciAmerican ~ioting in Taipeh this 

week was the most conspizuous out- 

>reak lately from the virus that seems to 

>e affecting most ccuncries here United 

States forces are stationed im nu-rbers. The 

disease, noted earlier in Br taia and Germany, 

has spread no-izeably in Japan, Koree, Okinawa, 
the Phiippires and Taiwen. 


Evidence cf unfriendliness on the part of the 
local pzpulation grieves anc puzzles many 
G.I.’s ard the.r officers, many of whom did not 
went to so were they are end would like noth- 
ing bette- thar to accep: the advice, “Yankee, 
go home!” 


- But -hey must stay, often against their 
personal desire, to protect tie local s>pulations 
at the rezuest 3° their own ‘3overntrents. 


Anti-AmerfCanism in zhee countries is 
seldom soticeehle in the day-to-dar contacts 
of visitors and their hosts. Inde2d, some 
extraordinary “niendships exist between many 
Americas and the local seosle everywhere. 
The streager acting with courtesy 5 generally 
treated t2 sam= way, and sees many more smiles 
than frowns directed at him. Broacly speak- 
ing. over- unfrcendliness is tne excep-3on rather 
than the rale, and ugly incidents wher counted 
up, do nct méxe too depressing a total. 


Yet it is a rare American who can say he 
feels he is being liked wherever he gozz. There 
seems to ze an unfortunate tendency in human 
nature tc distrust the strarger 


Difference ic skin colcur raises another wall. 
Evidence of tk s is seen pacticularl, in those 
oriental lends “here the coming of tae white 
soldier hes been historically associazed with 
bad news. 
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. An? Army Soon Becomes a Burden. 


The American soldier has not escaped un- 
fortunate association with past events, justifiably 
or otherwise. In the Philippines, he fought 
insurrectionists early in this century, and inevita- 
ab_y acquired some of the distaste that all colon- 
lal rulers, good or bad, get from the ruled. 


More recently, his like conquered Japan and 
occupied the country for more than six years. 
Americans also occupied South Korea for a 
time. They still occupy Okinawa. 


Suck memories, perhaps sub-consciously, 
produce resentments that may not always show 
on the 3urface but nonetheless exist. 


Instinactively, many in the local population 
place the American soldier on his good behav- 
iour. Anad every lapse from the highest standard 
conduct is noted. 


Have foreign troops ever been wholly accept- 
ed in any country? They are usually there for 
some reason that by definition offends the 
national dignity of the hogt. The country is 
unable to defend itself unaided. Or it needs 
fore.gn troops to teach it how. Or the country 
has been through the humiliation of defeat, 
which takes a long time getting over. 


A. local irritation, perhaps only remotely 
connected with the foreign troops themselves, 
usually exists to cause unhappiness with the 
exist_ng situation. 


Cne zan list specific grievances affecting 
Amezicars In most of the oriental countries 
cited Such a list would include the following: 


Korea—lInconsiderate, rude or officious 
handling 3y some Army men of contacts with the 
Koreans. 
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Japan—Dissatisfaction with the United 
States-Japan Security Treaty, which many 
Japanese feel is “unequal.” 

Okinawa—-Requisitioning of large areas of 
farmland by the United States. 

The Philippines—Jurisdictional disputes con- 
cerning the United States bases and personnel. 

Taiwan—A general clash of cultures, with 
irritations intensified by claustrophobic frustra- 
tion. 

Conditions are perhaps easiest in the Phili- 


ppines. An American feels more at home there’ 


than anywhere else in the East. There have 
been no notable anti-American incidents: but 
a lot of anti-Americanism is talked, mostly 
by politicians. Negotiations on the status of 
the United States Forces have completely 
broken down because of Filipino insistence on 
complete local governance of the American 
bases and full criminal jurisdiction over person- 
nel. 


In Korea there has been a feeling from the 
beginning of the United States contact there that 
Americans tend to treat Koreans as inferiors. 
The resulting resentment has been intensified 
lately by a Military Police crack-down on ram- 
pant pilferage and black-marketeering at the 
United States’ expense, and some Koreans have 
asserted they were abused by G.I.’s without 
cause. 


Okinawa, an island belonging legally to 
Japan but kept under U.S. Army military govern- 
ment by agreement, has been the scene of 
“Yankee go home” demonstrations. Citizens 
of Naha, the island’s capital and largest city, 
showed how they felt by electing an anti- 
American agitator, said to have close Com- 
munist connections, as their mayor—the highest 
office in their power to give. 


Japan has frequent anti-American agitations, 
often inspired and always managed by leftists. 
This week there has been an usual rise of national 
feeling as a result of the U.S. Defence Depart- 
ment’s intervention in the case of a soldier 
charged by Japanese authorities with shooting 
and killing a Japanese woman trespassing on 
a U.S. Army firing range. 

The Taipeh riots, which came as a stunning 
blow to both Chinese and Americans, were 
sparked by the court-martial acquittal of a 
sergeant who shot a Chinese man said to have 
been caught peering through the window at the 
American’s wife in her bath. 


In both these cases culpability or innocence 
of the American is a matter to be decided from 
evidence, which in the Taipeh instance was 


‘spread before: a court-martial that declared 


the soldier not guilty. Inthe Japarese shoot- 
ing only the charge brought by the Japanese 
prosecutor has been made public. 


Although local feelings may be strong in 
any individual case like the two cited, one senses 
that something deeper lies behind sach a wave 
of general indignation as found violent expres- 
sion in the Taipeh riots. 


A violent end to an obscure life usually 
causes little public remark in this teeming Orient. 
The fact that a foreign national is involved 
might give a case more than ordinary news 
interest. But one does not feel sure, somehow, 
that a relentless passion to avenge the death of 
an individual is the operative factor in these 
disturbances. 


At any rate, there certainly are other factors 
at work. These do not always cperate only 
against Americans. When a Japanese self- 
defence force soldier died recently as the result 
of over-exertion in a forced march exercise, 
it was entirely clear from the local press that 
the extraordinary burst of national anger follow- 
ing the event was directed at an indication of 
resurgent militarism, slight as it was, with 
human concern for the unfortunate youth distin- 
ctly secondary. 


Frustrated Feelings 


Incidents involving the United States military 
occasionally become the focal point for other 
distresses that are only remotely related to the 
event. Possibly these would be of psychiatric 
interest. One might diagnose the ill as a feeling 
of inadequacy of frustration, brought to boil 
by various more tangible dissatisfactions. 


Americans, it must be said, often provide 
these tangible dissatisfactions. Of the legions 
or servicemen in these lands, far from home and 
perhaps sometimes themselves disturbed by 
loineliness or what not, a few are going to be- 
have abominably. Not many do. But when a 
regrettable occurrence is noted, particularly 
when it gets into the newspapers, a chain reac- 
tion sets in. Unfortunately myriad personality 
and culture conflicts operate to set up sub- 
surface resentments ready to burst forth at the 
touch of some trivial catalyst. 

: ; The New York Times 
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A Guarterly Report Froan the Secretariat of tae Asian Solidarity Committee. 


committees separately and in co-opera- 

tion with other organizations in various 

coun:ries concentratec their activities 
round tae Declaration of- Bardung. 


CHINA. 


From Chita comes art irteresting letter 
from D-. Kus Mo-jo, Presdert o7 the Asian 
Solidarity Committee of China, on the activities 
of our movement and the plans to further 
Asian-A tican solidarity. Ee ‘writes : 


Begicning om the latter aa of April, in the 
meor cites of Chime, "arios forms of 
ac_yities. in commemorzior of the Second 
Arniversery of the Barcune Corference have 
been spcusored by the Asian Sol darity Com- 
mittee of Caina and other >srzamizations concern- 
ed. On April 24, which marked the closing 
daz o? the Bandung Conf®sence, youths in Peking, 
Sh-nghai and other cities Eeld “‘Anc-colonialism 
Dev’ rall es. These ralle- folly demonstrated 
thet the Chinese youtheare in sympathy with 
ana for the support of he youths of other 
couatries n their struggl: azainst colonialism. 


The ‘eedirc Chinese newssapers tuch as The 
Pecples Daily, Kuangriig Daiy, Ta Kung 
Pac ste, all have puodsted editorials and 
cormentacies, hailing the victories of the Asian 
anc Africen peoples in taet striggle against 
colcajalisæ achieved 3ince tae Bandung 
Cor erence. Representing Le elinge of millions 
of their readers, these edifctia c and commenta- 
ries steted that the Chiness pecple xin co-opera- 
tio. wih other pecrles of Asia and 
Afrza shail continue to stve for the imple- 
merlatior of the resolutions adopted at the 
Bardumg “onference and for further extension of 
the Bandurg spirit. 


The press also reported in tail the statements 
mace by various eminent. leadzrs cf Asian and 
African countries such as the Frime Ministers of 
Indè, Incanesia and Ceyia cr the occasion of 
the 2nd nciversary of the Handing ~onferen ce. 


A FRL was the monta of Bamdung. Our 


The Certrai People’s Broaicest Station and 
othe: local broadcasting stations broadcast 
the tousic of Asian arc African countries 
inclejing tke music of Eg-pt and that of the 
cour crits oœ Western Asia. Tacse programmes 
were very popular with the arge rad.o audience. 
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Our film people are preparing to show a series of 
fims made in Asian and African countries in 
the near future. Our publishers are planning to 
iatroduce to China more Asian and African 
lmerary writings, both classical and modern, 
Perhaps you may also like to know that the 
verse-drama Shakuntala by the great Indian 
pret Kalidasa staged recently in Peking has been 
a great success. 


JAPAN 


The reports of work from our Committee 
n Japax are always full and inspiring. We 
zive extracts here from their monthly printed 
3ulletin No. 3 of their recent activities : 


Mrs Mrinalini Sarabhai*’s Dance Troupe was the 


first cultural delegation from India to be 
invited by the Japan Asian Solidarity Committee. 
The Indian Embassy in Tokyo helped the 
Japan Asian Solidarity Committee in arranging 
fo- this visit. The Troupe with 11 dancers and 
musicians was a great success and helped the 
Japanese people to learn of the traditional 
dance art of India. 


The Troupe staged performances in Osaka, Kobe, 


Kroto, Nagoya, Yokohama, Tokyo etc. The 
pe-formances charmed the Japanese audiences 
wih their colour, elegance and grade, witb 
their pantomime effects and the Indian music. 


The -apan Asian Solidarity Committee helped the 


Troupe to see the Japanese classical 
Kebuki, Japanese traditional music, Noh-play 
etc. During their visit many of the scenic spots 
of Japan were seen. In many places the members 
of the Troupe met eminent representatives in 
various fields, specially the masters of dance 
etc 


The last two performances in Tokyo on April 13 


anc 16 were organized as “the meeting of Indo- 
Japanese Friendship on the occasion of the 
Second Anniversary of the Bandung Conference,” 
About 2,000 people each day attended, in- 
cluding foreign diplomats, Members of the 
Diet, intellectuals, professional dancers and 
leading members of the Ja Asian Solidarity 
Committee, Mr. Malik, rge d'Affaires of 
Inda, Mr. Nagaho, Mr. Kitamura, Mrs. Kora 
and others addressed the gathering and Mrs. 
Sarabhai gave a warm reply saying: “After a 
long period of darkness, a bright sun has risen 
agan over the Asian and African peoples. Let 
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us continue our co-operation and not extinguish 
this bright sunshine, but attain truth, beauty 
and especially peace. We sincerely ho e that 
cultural exchanges will unite India and Japan 
more and more. 


Another important visit was that of a delega- 
tion from the Soviet Committee for Asian 
Solidarity headed by Mr. M. Nesterov, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce ‘of. the 
Soviet Union. This was one of the first Soviet 
delegations to visit Japan after the normalizing 
of diplomatic relations between the USSR 
and Japan. The delegation made a goodwill 
tour to promote friendship and understanding 
between the two countries. A very representa- 
tive Reception Committee for the Delegation 
was organized on the initiative of the Japan 
Asian Solidarity Committee including persons 
from all sections, and with the former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hatoyama, as President. 


The Delegation included leading personalities 
of the Science Academy, poets, economists, 
representatives of the Asian republics and others. 
The members met men of business, members 
of the Parliament, cultural figures, scholars 
in Asian history, leaders of the different political 
parties, the Minister of Industry and Inter- 
national Trade, etc. Everywhere the delegation 
was warmly welcomed and they visited factories, 
welfare institutions, construction works, the 
memorial museum in Hiroshima and so on. 
Chambers of Commerce, and other organiza- 
tions and public men received the delegates 
everywhere. 


On the last day, a communique was publish- 
ed signed by Mr. Nesterov, leader of the Soviet 
Delegation, and Mr. Kitamura, Mr. Nagano 
and Mr. Narahashi representing the Reception 
Committee and the Japan Asian Solidarity 
Committee. The communique supported the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference to be held in 
Cairo. It emphasized the need for cultural 
exchanges to build Afro-Asian Solidarity. 


The Japanese Committee for Asian Solidarity 
planned a “Grand Rally for Asian-African 
Solidarity” on the Bandung Anniversary in 
co-operation with various other organizations. 
The Japan Asian Solidarity Committee sent three 
delegates to the Colombo session of the World 
Peace Council in order to build closer relations 
with the Ceylon people and other Asian countries 
through the delegates to the session. 


The second General Meeting of Japan- 
Asian Solidarity Committee was to be held on 
July 22, 1957 to map out the activities for the 
coming months and elect new office-bearers. 


U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet Committee for Asian Solidarity 
reports that the Second Anniversary of the 
Bandung Conference was widely observed in 
the Soviet Union. 


“Evenings” were held in Moscow and other 
cities of the Soviet Union and special sessions 
were held of the Science Academies in Uzbekis- 
tan, Kazakhastan and other republics in obser- 
vance of the Bandung Anniversary. The Press 
carried special articles on the anniversary from 
leaders of the Asian Solidarity movement and 
the Committee planned to publish a book 
entitled The Spirit of Bandung Is Gaining Ground. 


The Soviet Committee for Asian Solidarity 
sent a very representative goodwill delegation 
to Japan. 


The Committee is also taking steps to publi- 
cize The Asia-Africa Review in the Press, so that 
it may be widely circulated. 


SYRIA 


Our members in Syria have been utilizing 
the articles of The Asia-Africa Review for reprint- 
ing in the various newspapers and journals of 
the country. The articles have been very much 
appreciated. 


INDIA 


The Bandung Anniversary was celebrated 
in different parts of India by various organi- 
zations. 


In Delhi itself, the Indian Association for 
Asian Solidarity observed a “Bandung Week” 
from April 12—18, 1957. 


Each day of the week was devoted to one 
of the Asian and African countries. The 
Inauguration was by H.E. Dr. Mostafa Kamel, 
Ambassador of Egypt, who spoke on “Egypt 
and Bandung.” He was followed by the 
Ambassador of Syria who gave a talk on 


“syria.” 
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Dr. Anup Singh spoxe on “I saw Resur- 
gent Exypt =fer Aggression.” The Secretary 
of the Ethicpian Women’s OrganBation, Mme. 
Lulu Tasjes greeted the euadieace. Then a 
series cf film; were shown: “Bandung Con- 
ference” “>ort Said After Destruction,” 
“Mesopotamia” etc. 


The seccrd day the Ambassador of the 
People? Republic of Chira presided and spoke, 
followed by an interesting lecture >y Shri H.D. 
Malviya, Ec:tor, ‘Ecoromsc xeviev’ on “Land 
Reforma ana Cooperatives in Chine.” A film 
on Mengolia and a Chinese feature film 
followed. 


The third evening was devoted to Africa, 
when Cr. J.C De Graf -Jobnsoa spoke on 
“New Ghana” and Diwan Craman Lal, M.P. 
on “Africa”. Documentaries on ‘he life and 
art of the cifferent regons of Africa were 
shown. Kasa Saheb Kalelka-, M.P. presided 
over th: Eveming and spcke >n 33s visit to 
Ghana and cter countries in Afvica. 


The fourta Evening wa3 a valucble talk on 
the “H-30mE and Asia” by Dr. Gvan Chand. 
The Ambassador of Japan sent a warm message 
to greet the week which wes read by the Cul- 
tural Atcache. 


Burraa and Ceylon figured in the programme 
of the fifth 3vening. The Ambassador of 
Burma gave a very informative talk on “Edu- 
cation ic. Buca.” There were folk songs from 
Ceylon ty a well-known sir ger whe was visiting 
India. The Evening programme corcluded with 
two beautiful -pcumentaries o7 Burma showing 
the life. the people and the monument- 
specially got or the occasion zy the Burmese 
Embassr, 


The =ixth day was a talx by Dr. Ashraf on 
“Cultural Ties 3etween Central Asiz and India.” 
The Culairal Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy, 
Mr. Baikov, presided ard the Sovie~ film ‘“Sul- 
tanate” was s-cwn. 


The concluding day was climaxed by an au- 
dience cf 1300- persons. Smt. Esmeshwari 
Nebru ard Dr. Anup Singh spcke on the signi- 
ficance oY Banzing and the imgortarce of the 
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movement for solidarity between the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. After the speeches the Em- 
bassy of Pakistan showed some excellent docu- 
mentaries of their country. The audience, 
many >f whom were familiar with this part of 
the ccuntry, warmly applauded the pictures. 
After this the famous Japanese film 
‘“Yukrwariso” was shown. 


Every day about 700-800 people attended. 


Each day the music of various Asian 
countries was played. 


Apart from the talks, films and music 
through which the people of India came to 
know cheir neighbours, the Indian Association 
for Asian Solidarity simultaneously organised 
an Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts of Asian 
and African countries. The exhibits were got 
througn the various embassies, some having 
been specially got for the occasion, and some 
exhibits were received through individuals. 
The exhibits were from Burma, China, Egypt, 
Syria, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Japan, Soviet 
Asia, Nepal, Ghana and Ethiopia. Many of 
these exhibits were seen for the first time in 
India and were widely appreciated. 


Throughout the week, there was wide 
publicity given to the exhibition, the talks 
and other programmes in the press. Delhi, 
through this week, had taken a small step in 
showing the life and culture of our neighbour- 
ing lands to our people. 


In Eombay, the Asian Solidarity Committee 
observed Bandung Day inco-operation with 
the Indo-Indonesian Friendship Association, 
Indo-China {Friendship Association, Peace 
Council, Youth League and others. 


The Indian Association for Asian Solidarity 
is actively cooperating with the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Conference 
Against A & H-Bombs and For Disarmament 
in organising an All-India Convention Against 
Nuclear Weapons in Delhi in the end of July. 
Many of the leading members of the Association 

are pacticipating in the Tokyo Conference. 


Declaration of the World Conference Against 
A&H-Bombs and for Disarmament 


Tokyo, August 6—16, 1957 


3,981 Japanese delegates and 97 delegates 
from 25 countries and ten international organi- 
sations from Asia, Africa, Europe, America 
and Australasia attended the Conference with 
the common purpose of terminating all pre- 
parations for nuclear war. 


Asa result of the serious discussions in the 
Conference we have reached agreement on the 
following points irrespective of differences of 
social systems, ideological persuasions and 
religious beliefs. 


We regard nuclear tests as a dangerous 
expression of preparations for nuclear war and 
hereby demand that the governments concerned 
conclude an international agreement for the 
immediate and unconditional ban on nuclear 
tests. 


We demand prohibition of manufacture, 
stockpiling and use of nuclear weapons with 
international control. 


We oppose introduction of nuclear weapons 
by nations in possession of them to any other 
countries. 


We demand universal disarmament with 
controls accepted by the countries concerned. 
If agreement on universal general disarmament 
is not yet possible we demand partial disarma- 
ment agreement. 


We oppose establishment and expansion of 
military bases especially nuclear bases. 


We recognize that simultaneous liquidation 
of all military blocs and abandoning of all 


military bases and withdrawal of all troops 
from all foreign territories will lesson the 
threat of nuclear war. 


A solution of these questions will contri- 
bute to the easing of tensions and the improve- 
ment of the international situation. It would 
also contribute to the restoration or achieve- 
ment of national independence. 


It is essential for us to immediately take 
effective actions to realize our aim. We are 
determined to do everything in our power to 
stimulate national united actions in our respec- 
tive countries and united international actions. 


Our actions must be especially directed 
toward the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. We demand that this body fulfil its 
important responsibility to the peoples for the 
prohibition of nuclear weapons and for disar- 
mament without further delay. 


We are convinced that assurance of a future 
free from war and proven hazards of radio- 
active fall-out from all tests is the greatest 
desire of the peoples of the world. The perspec- 
tive of such a future would bring great solace to 
the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the first 
victims of atomic bombs and also to the victims 
of the Bikini Hydrogen bomb experiment. 


The ultimate objective of our movement 
against nuclear tests and weapons and for 
disarmament lies in the outlawing of war 
itself. 

We make this declaration ‘in tae name of 
the Third World Conference’ Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs and for: Disarmament. 
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Cairo Conference : ‘‘People’s Bandung” 


SECOND Conference in Cairo in the last 

quarter of 1957 seems a most seasonable 

thing. The unofficial Asian Conference in 

New Delhi in April 1955, followed shortly 
after by the momentous Bandung meetings set 
into motion forces that are shaping contempo- 
rary history. But the Bandung and New Delhi 
conferences were the beginning of a movement 
that must inevitably require a subsequent 
following up, an organizational building up, 
a fresh stock-taking every now and then. The 
‘Bandung Spirit? must needs have body and 
limbs to realize its great potentialities, and 
these will be provided at least as much by 
unofficial organizations as by Governmental 
agency. 


The Asian Conference of 1955 decided on 
setting up an Asian Solidarity organization 
with national units working for it in different 
countries. Several of the national units already 
have been in active existence for quite some 
time, but it is obvious co-ordination and cen- 
tral direction are essential and a dynamic fluid 
situation requires dynamic vigilance and direc- 
tion and inevitably a periodic getting together. 


Calling a “Second Bandung” requires a 
number of factors to be taken into considera- 
tion, and choosing the right moment for it may 
be no easy matter. But the un-official 
agency has to make arrangements for 
effective functioning all the time, and (nearly) 
three years seems quite a long interval between 
the first conference and the next. 


The ‘Bandung Spirit’ and the Asian Con- 
ference cannot just be summed up in one word. 
But the single word ‘anti-colonialism’ may 
give you perhaps more than half of what Ban- 
dung and New Delhi decided in 1955. ‘Anti- 
colonialism’ to be effective must not be confined 
to Asia’s geographical limits. The Asian 
sufferers from colonialism have realized fully 
that it will not do to drive out colonialism 
from Asian countries and to Jet it compensate 
itself at the cost of the peoples of Africa. The 


concept of ‘Asian Solidarity’ has therefore 
been widened, under pressure of the logic of 
contemporary reality, into Afro-Asian resurg- 
ence and solidarity. In Africa asin Asia this 
linking of destinies is a firm reality for those 
on whom the signs of the times are not alto- 
gether lost. New Delhi gave us Asian 
Solidarity, as muchas Bandung gave us the 
‘Bandung Spirit.” It is very appropriate for 
Cairo to enrich and make more powerful what 
was born at New Delhi, by changing ‘Asian’ 
into ‘Afro-Asian’ Solidarity. 


Bandung met the challenge of the ‘cold 
war’ wanting to split Asia over mischievous 
extraneous issues. The cold war context 
towards the close of 1957 decidedly has its 
own peculiar features that could not have 
been anticipated in 1955. The new context 
is made up conspicuously by (1) the chequered 
career of the disarmament talks in London 
which in spite of their unsuccess revealed a 
genuine anxiety in both camps for averting 
war—at any rate a major war—the sort of 
anxiety that was not there in 1955; (2) the 
launching of the intercontinental missile and 
the satellite both of which have rendered 
meaningless the talk of “negotiating from 
strength;” (3) the recent Tokyo Conference 
which revealed the determination of progressive 
opinion in all countries, particularly in Asia 
and Africa, of having nuclear tests and weapons 
banned; and the growing Asian determination 
against foreign military bases on Asian terri- 
tory, coupled with the experience of “military 
See that was only in an incipient stage 
in 


The new context sets an important task 
before the forthcoming conference. 


The most important chain of happpenings in 
international affairs since the Bandung-New 
Delhi meetings—if you leave aside Sputnik as 
something interplanetary rather than inter- 
national—is that starting with the nationalization 
of the Suez Company. The aggression against 
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Ecstorial 


Egypt was the most sotzble ciallenge comirg 
from the colonial camp, and it s a very greet 
thicz for aati-colonialism that ic was effectively 
met Ttaf aggression f succes<ful would hax 
soucded the doom of J.N. a: an agency cf 
intecnational amity. I-is good the U.N. ha 
survived the threat. 


The ‘Susz’ episode demonswated not only 
Aras unity and the strergta of Arab nationa- 
ism, but it evoked sympathy fer Egypt from 
the whole of Asia. Ncthing could have mors 
cleacly shown that ‘Asian So idarity’ had te 
be rz-written as Afro-Azcan Solidarity. Though 
the immediate threat to Egypt's existence as 
aso-ercign nation was sicces:fully met, th= 
Middle East continues in a stste that consti 
tutes a threat to world peece. Forces of reactior 
have at the moment mace the Arab lands thei- 
spec ally chosen arena The happenings iz 
the Arab lands area maft2r o` vital concerr 
to the whois of Asia—and to Africa. It is 
very seascnable therefore that an Afro-Asiar 
Conference has been surmmored, and very 
appropriate that it should neet n Cairo. 


Him We Miss 


IOE the last issue cf our Quarterly, we 
S ave suffered a grievous loss in the 
untimely death of cur valisd colleague 
Dr. Choizh-am Gidwari, Honorary Secretary 
of the Asian-African Solitar-ty Cemmittee, who 
was workiag with us from the very beginning. 
He was a valiant soktier ful of fire and 
enthusiasm who gave his young years to the 
fight for Indian freedom. He spent long 
years in British jails buz, urcaunted, kept 
on tke fight till the goal was reached and 


Indian freedom was achieved. He was a 
man of the masses who shared their sufferings 
anc their joys. So full was his heart 
of :ove and compassion that he was always 
found by the side of those in pain and 
suffering. His, monumental work for 
“refugees” from the territory that became 
par: of West Pakistan on India’s partition will 


ever be remembered by his grateful 
countrymen. 

All good causes had Dr. Gidwani’s 
support and sympathy. We were fellow- 


delegates in Stockholm at the 1954 Conference 
for Relaxation of International Tensions. 
He was present at the meeting of the Asian 
delezation at which the idea of Asian 
Solidarity was launched. He gave his whole- 
hearted support to the cause, took up the 
responsibility of working as one of the 


`~ Secrstaries which office he held till he 


breathed his last. He ably represented his 
courtry in 1956ar the first Tokyo Confer- 
ence against A& H Bombs. He was fully 
alive to the danger of the nuclear weapons 
and >ffered to join the army of those passive 
resiszers who proposed to expose themselves 
to the danger of Atomic Bomb test zones. 
He was a strong man who had the courage 
of acting up to his convictions and could 
make sacrifices for them. We mourn the 
loss of this great colleague in whom we have 
lost a sincere, brave man who lived all his life 
for others. We shall ever cherish the sweet 
memory of this comrade in the service of 
humenity. 


New Delhi: 
9th C'etober, 1957. 


RAMESHWARI NEHRU 


An Asian Commentary 


N Asian Economic Conference was con- 

ceived at the same time as an Asian 

Writers’ Conference, both having been 

decided on at the Asian Solidarity confer- 
ence held at Hyderabad (India) in 1956. The 
Writers met at the close of the year and their 
conference did excellent work. Businessmen and 
Economists have been slower to move. But 
there can be no doubt a conference aiming at 
economic co-operation among Asian countries 
can yield quick and rich dividends—and in the 
narrower trade sense too. We are glad things 
are at last moving. The appeal issued on behalf 
of the Indian Preparatory Committee appears 
elsewhere in this issue. The Conference envis- 
aged in that appeal is a thing of great promise. 
Closer trade relations, co-operation in vital 
matters like shipping and banking, in all round 
advance in industrial development, in schemes 
for a badly needed rapid improvement of 
communications between different Asian coun- 
tries—-these are matters of prime interest to 
statesmen in all Asian countries. There are 
also the ticklish questions of what sort of 
economic aid is desirable, in wider interest, for 
the underdeveloped and backward countries; 
what sort of conditions should govern it 
and what sort must not be attached to such 
aid. We have no doubt the Preparatory 
Committee’s appeal will meet with a warm 
response throughout Asia. Japan’s Prime 
Minister has lately been interesting himself in a 
fund for Asian development. Details of his 
scheme have not yet been known. It is likely 
the Indian Prime Ministers’s visit to Japan 
led to a fuller examination of the idea. 
If this scheme is given a concrete outline in 
the near future, it may form an important 
item on the agenda paper of the Economic 
Conference. 


* * * 


HE colonial citadels are falling one by one; 
and what could give this journal greater 

joy than to find for each issue a fresh occasion 
for offering congratulation to those directly 
benefiting from one more fallen citadel—till 
the last of the series closed the chapter. The 


year’s last quarter opened with the rejoicings 
over Malayan independence formally announ- 
ced from Kuala Lumpur’s newly constructed 
Merdeka Stadium completed just in time for 
the joyous celebration—on the closing day of 
the previous quarter. Representatives from 
many countries participated in the celebrations 
when the Duke of Gloucester delivered the 
constitutional instrument, ending colonial rule 
in Malaya, with a message from the Queen. 
The colourful ceremonies included the proces- 
sion of nine rulers, each heralded by a fanfare 
and the hoisting of his state flag—the Para- 
mount ruler, his Majesty, the Yang di-Pertnan 
Agong heading this kingly pageant. The 
people’s side was represented by the Tengku 
Abdul Rehman, Chief Minister and Leader of 
the party which commands 50 out of the 51 
elected votes in the legislature. The Tengku 
and his team, perhaps inspired by the surround- 
ing pageantry, wore special uniforms and the 
appropriateness of the plumed helmets of 
the people’s representatives has evoked some 
comment. 


The Asia-Africa Review is happy to hail 
Malaya as an independent Asian country, and 
as the 82nd member of the United Nations. 


Misgivings about newly-won freedom are 
not a new thing, and we do not feel much 
perturbed over those expressed with regard to 
that of Malaya. If the constitutional instru- 
ment is not all that it ought to be and if the 
military agreement with Britain badly circum- 
scribes sovereignty, we need not because of 
these withhold felicitations. Freedom, especi- 
ally when achieved through negotiations, seldom 
arrives Minerva-like full-grown and fully armed 
emerging out of the deep. 


Neither the constitutional instrument 
delivered by the Duke of Gloucester nor the 
military agreement with Britain can have 
an abiding character. The forces that so 
speedily ended Malaya’s status of a colonial 
dependency, can likewise end—and much 
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soorer than many might expect—the vestiges] 
remaants -hat so obviously do not correspori 
to tie realities of the day. 


BAGKU ABDUL R=MAN’s | statesmanshD 
will be puttoa severe testin the near 
future by a crop of prcblems. 


he Malayan natioaalay is a three-stranc 
affaa—Melay, Chinese, Indian—and probabi- 
the Malar Isadership foaght sky of including 
Singapore, “or fear that might go to tilt the 
scales in fevour of the Thinese—a decision o7 
douttful sizdom. Some Lave been surprisec 
at Ifalaya’s choosing to decare itself ar 
Islarcic stete—obviousl* emulacing Pakistan’: 
choice (though the two ccntexts are wide apart) 
The zonsiitctional commission had includec 
a Pasistar: “urist. We believe, particularly in 
Maléya’s three-strand -sontext. this is not 
intended tc imply an -rfecior citizenship for 
non-Muslims. If Malara has in declaring 
hersetf an Eslamic state fcllowed the example of 
Pakis:an ste has every reason to learna lesson 
from Indz too: her communists (whose 
guercila warfare no doubt hastered Malaya’s 
libereézion) would do well to take a leaf out 
of the bock of the Kerela Communists and 
adopt the ways of constitutional co-existence. 


Mayas Chief Minister may tave spoken in 

cxageorcted language about the importance 
he attaches to the milita-r treaty with Britain, 
but Malayan leadership vill no coubt before 
long Fave to revise this orin:on, :f not because 
of its zerious mitigation >f Maayan sovere- 
ignty, then because of its very unrealistic 
character. Jn fact the treaty is something ill 
conce: ved from Britain’s own point of view 
and Eritish iiberal opimion seems to realize 
this. Thus Vernon Bazle:t w-iting in the 
Manckester Suardian says 


The defence treaty may be most valu- 
abiz for military reesons to both the 
Méelayanzs and British, sut smfortunately 
it 3 likely to become a useful political 
wezpon in the hands of tke Tengku’s 
enemies. 


The treaty also calls for caution on the 
par: of tze British. It vas negotiated with 
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great care and tact, butit is still doubtful 
‘whether the Ministers in London sufficiently 
tealize the growing strength of pan-Asian 
feeling and the probability that most Asian 
countries if compelled to take sides in the 
zold war, would choose communism. 
Tertainly Mr. Duncan Sandys left the 
-mpression here [in Malaya] that he was 
unaware of the necessity to treat Asian 
neutralism with respect. 


Though we are not seriously perturbed by 
the misgivings expressed about Malaya, and 
heartily rejoice over her becoming the 82nd 
member of the United Nations, we must 
frankly point out that Malaya’s leadership has 
mad2"serious initial mistakes in starting their 
U. M. career. Malaya’s opposition to the 
Peorle’s Republic of China being admitted to 
U. N. and the hostility to Indonesia’s claim 
to West Irian are wholly indefensible. Malaya’s 
representative acted in a way that can alienate 
friendly neighbours, and a way that ill becomes 
Malaya either as an Asian nation or as an 


- Islamic State. 


+ * * 


He basic trouble with the Middle East 

is that two-thirds of the known oil depo- 

sits lie here. These could be used to raise 
the prevailing low standards of living. But 
the il resources are being exploited by 
foreign oil companies with huge financial and 
technological resources at their disposal, and 
the oil has made the Middle East countries 
the cLosen arena of the cold war. Middle 
East countries are themselves not able to 
exploit these resources, and have to depend 
entire'y on the foreign exploiters. For some 
of th: Middle East Governments the oil 
royalties constitute practically the only source 
of revenue. The usual basis is a fifty per 
cent. royalty. A wholesome departure 
from the usual pattern in oil arrangements 
is revealed in a recent agreement between 
Iran’s state-owned National Iranian Oil 
Company and the Italian State Hydrocarbon 
Organization. Under this agreement the 
Italian prospectors require about £ 7 
million for a 12-year prospecting programme, 
but if -hey strike oil they seem entitled to get 
the concession for nothing. However, in the 
concessionaire company the Iranians will 
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6wn half the shares. This has a double 
advantage for Iran. First of all Iran’s share 
becomes 75 per cent. instead of 50 per cent. 
for, besides the 50 per cent. royalty that will 
goto the state, they will acquire also half 
the concessionaire’s profits. Secondly—this 
may prove even more important—it is not 
altogether a foreign concessionaire that 
exploits the oil deposits. The sharing of 
the concession may naturally be expected 
to reduce Jran’s dependence on foreign skill 
and finance, for local interest will be bound 
to go on becoming more and more important. 
- The Italians probably have seen in this an 
advantage—the exploiters not being total 
Strangers will run less risk than the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company under Musaddaq did. 
These new features of the Italo-Iranian 
agreement will not be lost on the other 
oil-producing countries which have to seek or 
tolerate foreign exploitation. 
* * * 


HE Japan Asian Solidarity Committee 
(JASC) has once again led the way, by 
starting a fortnightly journal of its own. 

We have received the first issue of Asia-Africa. 
We have no doubt before long some other na- 
tional units too will find it useful to launch bullet- 
ins or magazines devoted to the solidarity cause. 
This Review, for good if somewhat anomalous 
looking reasons has to be published in a non- 
Asian non-African language, but we believe 
in the near future there will be journals in 
several Asian and African languages, following 
the example of JASC’s Japanese fortnightly, 
devoted to the furtherance of the same cause in 
their respective regions. Wetake pleasure in 
announcing this addition to the family and 
wish the new-born a long and useful career. 
* * * 


HE reader will get an interesting glimpse 
T of certain aspects of the freedom struggle 

of Armenians from an article written for 
this Review by an Armenian journalist, Melik- 
Simonyan. Is Armenia within this Review's 
proper purview ? We are not sure many 
Armenians would unhesitatingly call themselves 
Asians. Wedo not know whether the answer 
of geography text-books has not at times made 
for ambiguity. To our mind Armenia’s geo- 
graphical position is that of the happy link 
between the eastern and the western continents. 
So the Armenian’s historical and cultural links 
are also with both. What seemed to us more 


to the point was the nature of the Armenians’ 
struggle. This was so decisively akin to the 
anti-colonial fight that this Review is particular- 
ly interested in and it was decided that the pages 
of this Review should carry that story, even if 
it seemed thereby to be stretching the boundary 
line of its purview. 


we * * 


NDIA and Pakistan have this year celebrated 
| a notable centenary—that of the great 1857 
uprising against feringhirule. A good deal 
has naturally been written on the various 
aspects of that struggle. We rather think the 
‘Asian’ aspect of the 1857 happenings dcservsd 
more prominence than it has received inthe 
bumper crop of books and articles. This is an 
aspect which has not received adequate atten- 
tion from the students of history. Nepal’s 
interest in the 1857 struggle was brought out 
in an article published in this Review. (The 
author, Dr. Gokal Chandra Shastri, a keen 
student of history, has now published a pamph- 
let—JIndia and Nepal—embodying that article 
and his other writings on the same theme.) 
Much more than Nepal, Persia figured in the 
plans of those organizing the revolt, as also in 
the theories about their “conspiracy” that 
British officials and writers propounded at 
the time. In the trial in Delhis Red Fort of 
the last Mughal King—under whose banner 
the fight to drive out the British was fought— 
by a British court martial, witnesses were 
questioned again and again about the emis- 
saries that the King was supposed to have sent 
to Persia to enlist support there even before 
plans for a rising of the troops in India had 
been taken in hand. Also, shortly before the 
outbreak there were posters in Delhi about an 
impending invasion from Persia. Theophilus 
Metcalfe, the British officer holding charge in 
Delhi at the time of the outbreak, was also 
examined on this point and we may quote here 
from his evidence before the court martial : 


Q.—Did you hear that the subject of the 
advance of the Persians upon Herat 
was much discussed among the na- 
tives ? 


A.—Yes, very much so ; and frequently in 
connection with the idea of Russian 
aggression upon India. Every native 
newspaper had, at this time, its cor- 
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respondent in “<abul, and there was a 
cons-ant commuricaction kept up with 
the North, ever? newsperer having its 
weekly quota of -nfo-mation from 
thence. 


Forther : 


I know that about 5 or 5 weeks before the 
outbreak it was cur-entit reported in 
the I:nes of the sepoys, and much 
discussed among them, that 100,000 
Russians were ccning from the North, 
and that the Cormpany’s government 
would be destroyed, ir fact the idea of 
a Russian invasor wa: universally 
prevalent. 


It <3 very significant tha- almost all the 
Delhi rewsparers exhibited bv the prosecution 
in support of their theorr of treasanable con- 
spiracy carded despalches or articles about 
Persia and Russia, and zt was caly for their 
treason=ble Asian despatches chat the prosecu- 
tion fe interested in them. Some of these 
writings bring out very clearly chat British 
dominican in India constituted a peril to other 
Asian ccuntries and thet tnerefore these coun- 
tries should help in driving ou: the British. The 
Indian sress was in its infeccy and circulations 
kept witain three figures. It was not teing fed by 
news-agencies, and thcugt thz news-gathering 
even from Indian citizs iid not amount to 
much, £ is surprising anc highly significant 
that all he pap2rs had their corres>ondents in 
Kabul who seat them nevs not only about 
Afghanis-an, but also abcıt Fersia and other 
neighbouring lands. ‘Todays Indian dailies 
with 6-cigit circulations rerely ha~e a corres- 
pondent in Kebul ! 


An sian concept was quite articulately 
there in som2 of the wriings of the Delhi 
papers a aundred years ago. When half a 
century azo, V. D. Savarkares z young Indian 
revolutio~ist studiously collected in the British 
Musem Library material for ais monograph 
entitled he Idan War of "ndepenience—the 
publicatizn of which had € romantic inter- 
national sequel worthy of ab:dizg mention in 
revolutionary annals—he was struck by the 
attempts made ty the leaders of the Indian 
struggle tc establish intermatijaa’ con acts. 


The ‘glans’ did not much materzlize, but 
the attemots certainly call for further study. 
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When the British succeeded in quelling the 
rebelion many of its leaders fled to foreign 
coun:ries—to seek asylum and to adumbrate 
plans afresh. They went to Nepal and 
Afghanistan and Iran and proceeded on a Haj 
to Mzcca. The doings of these revolutionary 
exiles have not received enough attention from. 
the students of Indian and Asian history. 


A noteworthy event a few years after the 
1857 rebellion was the ‘Kuka’ revolt in the 
Punjad—the north-western province of 
Britaia’s Indian Empire, partitioned when . 
Pakistan came into being in 1947. The leader 
of the Kuka sect, a deeply religious personage 
and a passionate reformer, Guru Ram Singh, 
is also believed by his followers to have forged 
contacts with political authority not only in 
differeat parts of princely India, but in Nepal 
and Russia as well. This belief calls fora 
scrutiny of archives in several lands. 


HE Indian national struggle always had 

leaders who attached importance to an 

Asian view of their problem—who felt 
that their fight for freedom was from a certain 
angle, an anti-colonial and an Asian fight. 
Their Ehilafat and hijrat movements, the 
participation by some of them in some sort of 
Pan-Islamic movements, by others in movements 
like that of the League against Imperialism, 
was noz without significance. In the Indian 
National Congress, the late C. R. Das was a 
staunch votary for an ‘‘Asian Federation.” In 
his Presidential address to a plenary session 
of that Lody (Gaya, 1922) he said : 


The participation of India in the great 
Asiatic Federation which I see in the 
course of formation is very important. 
I have hardly any doubt that the Pan- 
Islamic movement, which was started 
on a somewhat narrow basis, has given 
way or is about to give way to the 
great Federation of all Asiatic people. It 
is the. union of the oppressed nationa- 
lities of Asia. Is India to remain out- 
side this union ? I admit that our free- 
dom must be won by ourselves, but 
such a hand of friendship and love, of 
sympathy and co-operation, between 
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India and the rest of Asia, nay, bet- 
ween India and all the liberty-loving 
people of the. world is destined to 
bring about world peace. World peace 
to my mind means freedom of every 
nationality, and I go further and say 
that no nation on the face of the earth 
can be really free when other nations 
are in bondage. 


Six years later Dr. M. A. Ansari, presiding 
over another Congress session (Madras, 1928) 
again pleaded for Das’s Asian Federation : 


“In the conflict between Europe and Asia, 
Asia has been worsted because Europe could 
take concerted action against her piecemeal 
and defeat her in detail. The only hope of 
success in our efforts to check the forces of 
European imperialism and capitalsm lies in 
Eastern nations coming closer and taking a 
more intimate interest in the problem facing 
them Fortunately we are so placed that a 
part of our population has cultural affinity with 
countries in the west of Asia while another has 
similar relationship with the countries lying in 
the east of the continent. Our economic pro- 
blems are also more or less similar. Common 
culture and common interest should therefore 
facilitate the consummation of the scheme of 
an Asiatic Federation, adumbrated by that 
great patriot, Deshabandhu C. R. Das, whom 
nature had endowed with an imagination to 
which geographical barriers were no obstacles 
and a vision which encompassed all the races 
inhabiting Asia.” 


The All India Congress Committee (execu- 
tive organ of the Indian National Congress) 
examined and discussed the idea and unanimo- 
usly adopted the following resolution at a meet- 
ing held shortly after in Calcutta : 


“This Congress directs the Working Com- 
mittee to correspond with the leaders and 
representatives of the other Asiatic nations and 
to take other steps to convene the first session 
of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India.” 


The proposed convention never met. In 
Dove the resolution Mr. S. S. Satyamurthi 
said : 


“This resolution does not contemplate our 
being in contact with autocratic monarchs 
but with the freedom-loving people of other 
countries just like ourselves.” 


You might say, in a changing context, the 
idea took shape eight years after the end of 
British dominion in India and Pakistan 
(followed by a like development in Burma and 
Ceylon), when an Asian Conference met in New 
Delhi and Bandung saw a meeting of the 
representatives of free Asian governments. 
Future conventions of the New Delhi type may 
examine the idea of a ‘Federation,’ or of 
other feasible forms of collaboration in the 
economic, political, perhaps to some extent 
even in the administrative spheres. 


* * 


In 1956 UNESCO met in an Asian capital. 
The meetings held in New Delhi’s modern 
auditorium at the Vigyan Bhawan (which was 
completed by its builders just in time for 
the UNESCO session) were no -doubt an event 
of Asian importance. This year the same 
Asian capital is privileged to play host for 
the meetings of another very important inter- 
national body, the I. L.O. These meetings 
may have more of an Asian significance than 
the UNESCO meetings had, for whereas 
UNESCO was merely meeting in Asia for 
the first time, the I. L.O. will be devoting 
sae of its time to the problems of Asian 
abour. 


fresh stock-taking is imperatively called 

for, alike by those in the nuclear race— 

whether as winner, or runner-up or just 
‘also ran’—and by those who do not expect to 
become eligible for that event in the reckonable 
future. All military plans fora major holo- 
caust or a restricted warfare or even all cold- 
war plans, drawn up before the Sputnik Era 
just cease to make sense. Pre-Sputnik power 
alignment and diplomacy no longer have much 
validity left. As Mr. Khrushchev has been 
pointing out the bomber has become ridicu- 
lously, pathetically, outmoded, for Sputnik 
heralds the advent of the ‘ultimate weapon,’ 
and afew moments thought should be enough 
to show that this means a far bigger revolution 
in tactics and strategy than any hitherto known. 
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Tzis big revolution is pregnant with con- 
sequeaces tor human destiny. Itis not merely 
the two formidable rivals, USSR and U.S. 
that eve going to be profoundly affected. The 
rest o: the world including the rewly liberated 
pecples or those still struggling for nationhood 
and freedom cannot escape teing influenced by 
Sputnk. ‘We do not merely meam that Sputnik 
has st_pendous propaganda D2ssidilities which 
the Rassians will of course Fully exploit, not 
merelr in the fanfares of trempo, but in the 
subtler wavs of diplomacy. What we mean is 
nothins less than this—Man’s invesion of outer 
space raugurates a new era 11 wh:ch Man is no 
longer 2artk-bound. This gives a newer, richer 
meanirg to the concert of human unity. Man 
has fron ncw on to transcend the global limits 
from ~hich national rralries cerived what 
meanirz they had. In the n2~ inter-planetary 
thinkirz which must :newitacly ccme, Man 1s 
an earch inhabitant rather than an inhabitant 
of this or that country on this globe. 


This may sound somewnat cf a “long view,” 
but even taking a shorter view the new event 
is full zf immediate significarce “or Asia and 
Africa. Little significance forimstence may be 
left in the numerous launching base3 that U.S. 
has be2n studiously creating in Japan 
and els:where. In the Sp: tmik-[TBM era, 
the sigrificance of the less acvanced types of 
bases waich the powers have foisted on the 
soil of weaker countries, whether with some 
kind of =cquizscence from their aosts or in spite 
of their protests, cease even more completely 
to have any meaning. For zhe “hosts” certainly 
the laurching bases have become far more 
fraught with grave peril tham they before, 


The sowers that heve during recent years 
earned a vast deal of ill-wi. in Asia and 
Africa br creating or maintaining such bases, 
must in feir own interest face fte new realities 
and re-tt_nk matters. 


Asia end Africa mustin any event, realize 
the signiff-ance of the new event, anc be quick 
in getting reacy for the tasks of eliminating 
the big danger of race suicide and of whering in 
the bigger peace among mankind, anc in getting 
back their own. They cannct make en effective 
contribution eifher in saving mankind from 
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annihilation or in the bigger tasks that await 
Man if that danger is averted, without first 
coming into their own. In this the new event 
offere them an opportunity that they must be 
quick to grasp. While the argument of peace 
between the two rivals wanting to “negotiate 
from strength’ proceeds see-saw fashion, 
there distinctly arises an opportunity for others 
to act and force the issue. Also, if the ‘colo- 
nialists’ are still by force of habit continuing 
to think in old terms, which now are fast losing 
all bit a ‘wishful’ meaning, the victims (or 
erstwLile victims) of colonialism can, if they act 
quick and unitedly, help a great deal in 
making an objective assessment possible—~ 
whereby Asia and Africa, and all mankind, 
stand +0 gain. 


x 4 


IrH this issue The Asia-Africa Review 
completes the first year of its exis- 
tence. We are only too conscious of 

its shortcomings, and know only too well how 
far shert it falls of its aspirations. But we 
are by no means disheartened and certainly 
have not abandoned the aspirations that 
outstrip our resources. While shunning seif- 
complacency, we find it gratifying that the 
response has been warm and that the journal 
has been found useful by the movement. of 
which 1: is the official spokesman. 


The second year should see the Review 
better organized and better fitted to serve its 
readers and the cause it represents. To 
detail & programme of improvement would 
be to anticipate decisions that the Cairo Con- 
ference might take about the future of this 
Review. 


Y WAY OF A VERY BRIEF CLOSE-OF-THE-YEAR 
POSTSCRIPT. NECESSITATED BY DELAY IN 
PUBLICATION : 


The last quarter of 1957 has made 
itself memorable because of the two 
artificial earth-satellites sent up by the Soviet 
scientists. For a while it was not easy to 
predict how the other great nuclear power, U.S.- 
A., will react to this. Their own attempts to join 
the spacs-race—though announced with a 
trumpeting that loudly contrasted with the 
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Russians’ strict secrecy till the’ event actually 
(and successfully) happened—have had no luck. 
But they have made it clear that whilst they 
continue the endeavour to catch up with the 
Russians, they set much store by deploying their 
stock-pile of nuclear missiles—though there are 
indications that those on whom they choose 
to bestow the favour may jib at receiving such 
perilous honour. Towards the close of 1957, 
on the debit side one has to list the State 
department’s lack of imagination shown among 
other things in the cold apathetic reply to 
the Appeal addressed by Prime Minister 
Nehru to both parties. Nehru’s appeal must 
be listed among the events that inspire hope. 
Like Bertrand Russell he has addressed an 
appeal to America and Russia. Objective 
observers realize that the real need being that 
for an understanding that will bind Russia and 
America the best way to secure this is direct 
talks between these two parties. To insist that 
nuclear explosions must not be banned except 
as part of a general disarmament agreement 
and to entrust to a vast assembly the task of 
arranging such an agreement would only show 
that awareness of impending doom is 
wanting. 


To choose development of nuclear weapons 
and rockets in the territory of friendly non- 
nuclear countries in preference to a policy of 
immediate nuclear disengagement is invoking 
Frankenstein’s monster. 


+ 4 


To defer parleys till you can ‘negotiate from 
strength’ may have made sense in the pre- 
Sputnik context: in today’s situation to dismiss 
all suggestion of parley as insincere only to 
concentrate all effort on catching up with Russia 
can only mean that racial survival is of no 
consequence and that the coveted prize is the 
Chairmanship of the race suicide club. 


The NATO meetings in Paris, bravely atten- 
ded by Eisenhower convalescing from illness 
that in the opinion of many of his compatriots 
should have meant his retirement, have by all 
competent assessment achieved little. The 
President’s illness, the state of French politics, 
France’s resentment over Anglo-American 
supplies of arms to Tunisia, the Turkish-Greek 
feud in Cypress—these were minor sources of 


weakness compared with the lack of a correct 
lead from those on whom the responsibility to 
lead rests. But the NATO meetings have 
made it plain that many members would say 
“No thanks” to American largess in the matter 
of nuclear missiles. Even in Germany opinion 
is fast moving in that direction. George 
Kennan’s BBC broadcasts have proved 
thought-provoking and must be listed on the 
right side in this balance-sheet. Shrewd opi- 
nion in the west is that Bulganin’s proposal for 
keeping certain countries in Europe free from 
nuclear missiles merits serious consideration. 


The situation in the Arab lands towards the 
close of the year continues to cause anxiety— 
even though the threatened Syrian-Turkish 
conflagration was averted, One thing is clear 
as daylight—even to most American publicists— 
that the Eisenhower doctrine proved a` 
damper squib than Atlantis and Vanguard. 
Even about Jordan the American press 
is having second thoughts, for now the 
army that was supposed to be solidly backing 
the Jordanian King is reported to be divided 
—because many in the army find the 
Eisenhower doctrine abhorrent, the abhorrence 
outweighing the personal loyalty towards the 
youthful King Hussein. 


The Arab sources of anxiety at the end of 
1957 must include the serious problems of the 
Meghrib. The Algerian fight has taken a toll of 
40 thousand soldiers and civilians (35 thousand 
Arabs the rest French soldiers) in 3 years and 
no solution seems in sight. The Algerians seem 
determined, and on the French side the problem 
is not merely of large numbers of Frenchmen 
who have no home outside Algeria; but there 
is a certain intransigence about the vestiges 
of vanishing glory, and there is the temptation 
that the Sahara may provide unexplored 
sources of fabulous wealth. 


In Asia the last quarter’s big conflagration— 
or big contretemps—is over West Irian. The 
Dutch refused to see reason, and the Indone- 
sians, after giving them due warning, are now 
getting tough. It may not be easy for Indone- 
sians to wrest West Irian, but, equally, it will 
not be easy for the Dutch to function in 
Indonesia, 
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Tae U. N. General Assemb y session has 
drawx to a close with litle to show as achieve- 
ment. Security Council end Assembly meetings 
of thi: quarter had a rumter cf problems of 
Afro--\sian interest—thet cf Alzeria, that of 
West Irian, that of Kashnir—and it refused to 
face practicaly all conroversia. issues. On 
Disarmament its resoluticn will lead to nothing. 
About the only good zhi to come out of the 
meetirzs was zhe Indian sponsored resolution 
on pesce etc.—but even this may yield little of 
practical result. 


ba * 


As ‘PS.’ to the paragraph on the Italo- 
Iranian Oil agreement attention may be called 
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to the latest of such agreements, between 
Japar and a small Arab state under which the 
royal-y is raised from 50 p.c. to 56 p.c.—and 
based not on the well-head price but on profits 
on al processes up to the marketing stage. 
Cleary the time has come for a review of the 
oil azreements. Middle East must get the 
maximum out of these for development and 
for eradication of poverty. A suggestion has 
been made that since the refunding of Marshall 
Aid i3 about to start, the funds becoming 
available might be used in backward countries 
and more particularly in the Middle East. This 
is a good idea, provided the right sort of 
internetional agency—and not the American 
adminiStration—is entrusted with the task 
and the funds. 


Dr. Gyan Chand 


‘Development 


regarded increasingly as a matter of seri- 

ous concern owing to its potential im- 

portance in the emergent equilibrium of 
world forces. Since China has already opted to 
go the communist way and attained a position 
of real strength in the process, the West is very 
keen that the rest of Asia should choose the 
“free” i.e., non-communist way and make good 
in respect of economic development in order to 
save itself from communism and to arrest the 
growth of communism as a world force. Mr. 
Maurlce Zinkin, who holds an important 
executive position in the well-known world car- 
tel of Lever Brothers has written a book with 
the title borrowed for this article.* The book 
combines a lively interest in economic develop- 
ment in Asia with a mounting fear of com- 
munism. Free Asia, for the author, of course 
melns Asia minus China, Soviet Asia, North 
ov‘iaea and North Viet-Nam. It includes, 
Koriland, Philippines, South Korea, South Viet- 
Tham, Arabia, Iraq, Turkey and Persia~-the 
Nauntries, which are definitley known to be in 
coe American orbit—-though freedom here, it is 
tahs known, be denied and suppressed in 
larying degrees. That itself is an index of the 
imitations of the author’s approach and his 
adherence to Mr. Foster Dulles’ conception of 
free world.’ “It has led him,” in the words of 
Mrs. Jean Robinson, “to hanker very much 
after purely capitalistic solutions” and to in- 
dulge in remarks about communisim ‘‘naive in 
extreme”. Mr. Zinkin’s views are of interest 
not because of their intrinsic merit of under- 
standing of the essentials of the problem of 
economic development but because of their 
being typical of the line, which is likely to be 
adopted in order to make a flank assault on 
the new forces at work in Asia and enlist the 
support of indigenous elements interested in 
‘go slow’ devices of economic development. It 
is conceded by Mr. Zinkin, though not fully 
appreciated by him, that time is of the essence, 
and economic development a matter of extreme 
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urgency, and that impediments to it have to be 
removed as speedily as possible to set up the pace 
of progress called for by the explosiveness of the 
situation. The issues set forth in Development 
of Free Asia need to be seriously considered 
not in the framework of the author’s assump- 
tions, i.e. the hankering very much after purely 
capitalistic solutions, but in the perspective of 
the needs of resurgent Asia as a whole—includ- 
ing New China. Asia, in spite of not being 
homogeneous politically and economically, has 
to forge ahead, realize more and more a 
community of purpose and interest and take 
concerted measures for the rapid development 
of each country and the region as a whole. 
This has to be done mainly through the peoples’ 
own resources and with their owa efforts. 
Economic and moral resources of the countries 
of Asia have to be fully developed, deployed 
and used to the greatest advantage. The Band- 
ung Conference can be taken as a presage— 
though only a presage—of the shape of things 
tocome. The spirit which found expression 
through it has to be expressed more fully and 
made effective as a measure of greatly accelerat- 
ed economic development of this region. 


This objective cannot be realized without 
profound changes in the culture of the peoples 
and their values. Mr. Zinkin holds that the 
main cause of poverty of the peoples of Asia 
is that “their values have not emphasized 
becoming rich” and that beauty, stability, 
piety and gracious living will have to be 
sacrificed, i. e. relatively speaking, given a 
secondary place in the schemes of the future. 
Itis wrong to assume that material advance 
matters less to the peoples of Asia than to 
those of the “developed” countries. Religion 
and traditions in Asia do not, itis true, put a 
premium on qualities needed for getting rich— 
and that is true of religions of all countries and 
their spiritual traditions—but the rich are not 
held in less social esteem on that account in the 
Asian countries or subjected to greater social 


# Maurice Zinkin ; Development of Free Asia. 21 St. London; Ghatts & Win (represented in India by Allied 
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restraints in their dealicgs with the poor. In- 
equality =nj exploitatioa zre really more serious 
evi in Asi than in the advanced countries of 
the West and are the mcst impcrtant factors in 
retarding and inhib-ting growth. In these 
countries the stage hes b2en set (as Gunnar 
Myrdal* has pointed cut) for a great 
human drama, and through the co-ordinated 
action of -he state and -he peop.e they have to 
go forward with rapid strides. The cardinal 
principle of this advance has ‘o be a great 
socicl awezening among th> pecple and bring- 
ing into fu l play their mess urge, energies and 
latent capacities ; and a3 the masses are not 
only poverty-stricken bu: v-ctims of social in- 
Justice, this cbject cannat be ackieved without 
fundementel social ckenges. The political 
system of zach country w Il be cetermined by 
its history, specific situations and need ; but 
whatever its constitutional structure, economic 
developmen: >f Asia canrot b2 realized without 
the intelligent enthusiasm amd suovort of the 
masses; and without tapp:ng keir hidden 
reserves of energy and c<bility. This is why a 
chang? in social values arc, <kere‘cre, in social 
structure is ezlled for. Ecvality of opportunity 
has t> be provided «nc very special 
measures have to be teker. to bring the 
unprivileged and disinker-ted sections of 
the commurity tothe foret> play their full 
part im the rapid econcnic development `of 
their countries. “Those in pcwer™ to quote 
from Gunnar Myrdal, “ase often all out for 
economic deve_opment in & narrow sense but 
would want t see it happen without changes 
of sociel strietire within which they are privi- 
leged. Ecor.smic developmeat ir a narrow 
sense, if is cleaz, is not a sacticatle proposi- 
tion. I will not meet the imperative needs of 
the situation. It has to be conceived and carri- 
ed out in revolutionary erm3 ; otherwise it 
will not happ=n at all — ncton the scale and 
at the pce needed for makimg a real impression 
on the adysmai poverty of the people. This 
involves values which seek individial growth 
and well-beirz in terms of the growth and 
weli-beirg of the commun:ty. It does mean 
initiative and =ncerprise on the part of the in- 
dividuals in a mew social framework but they 
have to te harmgessed in order that the entre- 
preneurs — the elite — should find and fulfil 
their tasks in an economy ir wkich Łe public 
interest ic paramount and pcwer and responsi- 


bil:ty go together. Change in social values 
means Change in motive forces of the economy 
anc new outlets for ability and enterprise at 
all .evels, i.e. outlets in a very different and 
much better social milieu. 


The role of the state in economic develop- 
ment has by common consent to be very cru- 
cial in initiating and sustaining the process 
of economic development in Asia. The state, 
whether parliamentary or non-parliamentary 
has, if itis to perform its role in develop- 
ment, to be based increasingly on the consent 
of tke people, and to seek and obtain a large 
measure of their co-operation. Laissez-faire 
obviously has had its day, but it is also clear 
that -he surviving personal autocracies have to 
be transformed if not abolished. The most 
Immediate task in Asia is to consolidate politi- 
cal independence in the countries which have 
attained it recently, to achieve a large measure of 
stabil:ty and to create conditions for the realiza- 
tion of the people’s dynamism. The future of 
all Asian countries is, politically speaking, in 
the balance and the intervention of foreign 
powers is making it ever more precarious. In 
countries like Indonesia and Pakistan the 
parliamentary system has already found internal 
stresse3 intolerable and it can be saved from 
breakdown only by a near-miracle event or 
chain cf events. India has fared better, but it 
is known that the ruling Congress party, 
in spite of its inherited prestige and exception- 
al luck in the leadership of Nehru, is in a state 
of decline and the position can be retrieved 
only by a re-alignment of forces within the Con- 
gress party and among the other parties. The 
prospect of this re-alignment is, at present, 
not bright and the future far from assured. 
Japan is in a state of transition and if she can 
free herself from foreign controland turn her 
back on her past, she can integrate her econo- 
my with Asia, attain a large measure of viabili- 
ty in her economy and contribute in technical 
assistance, capital goods and real economic 
co-operation to the development of this area. 
China’s Dosition is a very special one and her 
achievements provide a basis for an optimistic 
forecast, but she too has to transform herself 
and disarm suspicion and mistrust. Her politi- 
cal futur: depends upon Asia as a whole being 
able to redeem itself and on the strength of 
democratic forces within China. In the other 


* Gunnar Myrda:. international (conomy. 37 S. 6 d. London: Kegan Paul & Routledge represented in India by 
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countries the position is more or less doubtful 
and the future is necessarily a gamble. That 
Asia will be able to achieve political stability 
and the Asian states be able to plan and co-ordi- 
nate and steer their economies to their destiny 
in which the well-being of the masses may be 
fully realized is rather a thing of faith ; the 
future alone will show how far it is justified. 
The decisive role which the state must play in 
the development of Asian countries makes it 
necessary to appreciate the risks of the- present 
situation and the need for living dangerously 
in the best sense of the phrase, i.e. the need for 
the people becoming more and more aware of 
their destiny and of the immensity of the obli- 
gation implicit in the task of realizing it. 


Anti-colonialism is a common bond among 
the Asian countries. Even in the more 
backward countries the people are alive to its 
evils and dangers, and their feelings come to 
the surface and they express themselves un- 
equivocally from time to time. Anti-colonial- 
ism has, however, to be organized in such a 
way that the residual colonialism may be liqui- 
dated without weakening internationalism. 
From a practical standpoint, economic coloni- 
alism in Asia is of greater importance than 
political colonialism, and it is not only survi- 
vals of the past which have to be taken into 
account. To give Asia a faith in real inter- 
national co-operation, in spite of the memories 
of the past and of the limitations created by 
the hangover of colonialism, is a task of great 
difficulty ; and the contingencies of cold war 
breed scepticism, even cynicism. Asia has, 
however, to be part of ‘one world’ and cannot 
isolate itself. Whether the Asian people would 
be able to eliminate the remaining political and 
economic colonialism completely without creat- 
ing new international stresses would depend 
partly upon the ‘conjuncture’--the ‘constellation’ 
of circumstances favourable and unfavourable— 
and partly on their own understanding of 
the tasks ahead and their ability to fulfil them 
with success. Anti-colonialism has to be a 
basis of common concerted action ; and work- 
able alternatives to the economic functions of 
colonialism have to be found. At present it is 
not clearly known to what extent colonialism— 
particularly its economic variety — is hindering 
and distorting the economic development of 
Asian countries. The facts have to be collect- 
ed, collated and analysed in order that the atten- 
tion of the Asian peoples may be focussed on 


the more important issues and the full import 
of anti-colonialism understood and faced. 


wis naturally leads to the question of 
foreign aid, technical assistance and 
foreign investments. In discussing this 
point the sober conclusion of Gunnar Myrdal 
has to be given its due weight. His conclusion 
is stated in these words : 


Whatever happens the flow of capital, 
under any foreseeable conditions will 
be altogether inadequate, from the 
point of view of the under-developed 
countries’ urgent development needs. In 
addition we find that prospects of any 
sizeable amount of aid to be made 
available are bleak. (P. 132.) 


This plain fact has its own logic, which can 
only be disregarded at the peril of the Asian 
people. If they count upon foreign aid 
and investment and court the favour of the 
U.S.A. — the most important country with an 
exportable capital surplus — they would be 
following a mirage. Prof. Viner, whom Myrdal 
quotes in support of his view, has stated that 
“the only factor, which could persuade us 
[U.S.A.] to undertake a really large programme 
of economic aid to the under-developed coun- 
tries would be the decision that friendship and 
alliance of these countries are strategically, 
politically and psychologically valuable to us 
in the cold war.” ( P. 125.) 


Such being the position the Asian countries 
have to face the stark fact that resources for 
their economic development would, by and 
large, have to be made available through their 
own almost unaided exertions. If economic aid 
without strings is forthcoming, there need be 
no reluctance to accept it, but as the prospects 
of any sizeable amount of aid being made avail- 
able are bleak, it would be completely illusory 
to count upon it and plan development on this 
basis. What really matters is that foreign in- 
vestments of the past and those of the post- 
war years, have given the foreign interests a 
very firm grip over Asian economies—the grip 
having, if anything, become tighter owing to 
the fresh inflow of capital in the post-war years. 
This aspect of foreign investment is of supreme 
importance. The foreign cartels hold a trump 
card against the Asian countries, and they can- 
not but play it with skill, to the grievous dis- 
advantage of the Asian countries. In India, 
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Cerion, Burma, Indon2sia and, of course, much 
moÆæ so in Philippines foreign control of strat- 
egic positicns in the econamies of these coun- 
trie: is and should be a metter 2f very serious 
conzern to their pecple3. To Mr. Maurice 
Zinsin this is a matter of ro intsrest and im- 
portance—te hardiv mentions it Even Gunnar 
Myrdal is almost indifferent to it, but such an 
attit-de cannot possibiy 32 adopted by the 
Asian pecpie themselves. 


The expatriation of capital from Asian 
courrries hes assumed sizeatle dimensions. Oil 
politzs today make West Asia one of the most 
dangerous spots in the international land- 
scape and this ilustrates therisk of fresh inflow 
of casital into Asian countries. This problem 
is at the core of z2condmic colonialism 
and, as explained above, it must be 
given very serious consideretior. A co-ordi- 
nated strateg; based upon a careful under- 
standing of the facts of -he situation and 
their ¢_gnificance has to be thought out and 
adopted. Asian countries have no Economic 
Generz! Staff of their owa and are not likely 
to crezze one ror many years Any rash mea- 
sures Lave to be avoided. but the perspective 
of the 2roblem. of econom:c develooment has to 
include an understanding of -he present and 
prospe-tive pcsition of foreigr capital and fore- 
ign aic in relation to the economic dosilion and 
needs cf the Asian peoples. Tas conclusion that 
self-rel:ance is not only a real virtue but an 
inescapable necessity is borne cut more vividly 
by wh:t I have called the stark facts of 
the sitwation. 


‘Self-reliance’ creates the duzmmaz that while 
on the zne hand there is the need for rapid 
development, on the other the capacity to save 
and invest is very limited oaving to tie poverty 
of the masses. The rich being a very small 
minority who ia spite of tnreir high incomes, 
cannot faance any considerable proportion of 
development programmes or a scale appropriate 
to the meds of the Asian ccunties. High 
progressive taxation is necessary and desirable, 
but apart from the resistance which it meets 
with and -ts effect on producion n aa economy 
mainly rca ona profit-motive asis. its yield 
would fal very short of the needs of the 
development of public services. _mdirect taxes— 
taxes on cransections and consumption—have 
thus to be levied to augment tax-revenue; and in 
a number of countries the indirect taxes are the 
more impcrtant source of rerenve. 
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Owing, however, to the insufficiency of both 
the tax-revenue and the savings it becomes 
essential to enlarge the capital resources of the 
country. There are two ways in which the 
amcunt of available savings can be increased: 
(a) tyincreasing the state revenue through a large 
extension of public undertakings, and (b) by 
issuing currency and thereby realizing enforced 
savings. The latter method has inherent in it 
inflationary risks, which cannot be guarded 
against in most of the undeveloped countries, 
and ‘tis, as a rule, inadvisable to resort to it 
for Zorcing a large measure of involuntary 
savings on the community. India is now suffer- 
ing f:om a severe inflationary pressure owing to 
the :ssue of large amounts of currency for 
development ; and it is not going to be easy 
for this country to bring the situation under 
control. 


The only other course open to the Asian 
count-ies is to realize very much larger net 
earnicgs through state trading and nationaliza- 
tion o7 socialization of industries. This raises 
problems of the administration of public, com- 
merciz! and industrial _ enterprises, which 
are not capable of an easy solution in 
undeveloped countries. The country has to 
find funds for the development of agriculture, 
trade, communication and industries, and a 
very large proportion of these has to be made 
availatle by the state owing to, as explained 
above, the insufficiency of voluntary savings of 
the pecple. The state has to understand the 
limitations of the situation to undertake econo- 
mic activities for increasing public revenues as 
a measure of capital formation. It has to be 
conceded that this course raises very difficult 
problems which cannot be easily solved. 


Und stributed profits of joint-stock concerns 
can be suggested as an alternative to this 
course; but this is not a satisfactory alternative, 
for wha: the country needs is not capital 
reserves “or specific purposes under the control 
of privat2 concerns but a large accumulation of 
capital which can be allocated according to the 
schedule of social priorities. China has almost 
entirely fnanced its very ambitious development 
programme by making the income from public 
enterprises the major source of capital for- 
mation. The course is open to objection on the 
ground o- being ultra-socialistic ; and in prac- 
tice limitations of the concrete situation of 
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every country would have to be taken into 
account and allowed for. 


The undeveloped countries have to make 
hard choices if they are to make any head- 
way. The cardinal facts of the situation 
are : 


(a) voluntary personal savings cannot but 
fall short of the needs of the 
economy; 


(b) foreign aid and investments are not 
likely to be available ; and 


(c) involuntary savings have to be realized 
either through inflation, or an expan- 
sion of public revenues from the 
public enterprises. 


Given these facts the second course becomes 
the only practicable one ; and in spite of its 
inherent difficulties and complexities it has to 
be adopted within the limits set by the practi- 
cal politics of a country. 


In the last analysis increase of production 
and productivity hasio be the real source of 
capital formation, and the state has to develop 
the technique of striking a balance between capi- 
tal accumulation and raising the level of con- 
sumption by acquiring control of the increas- 
ing surplus of an expanding economy and 
allocating it between the two uses and particu- 
lar requirements of development according to 
its assessment of the needs of the community. 
Itis because public enterprises give the state 
effective control over surplus resources of the 
country that it is of practical importance to 
expand the public revenue through the expan- 
sion of public enterprises. 


AND reform, it is now generally admitted, 
is an essential pre-condition of develop- 
ment in Asian countries; and by land re- 

form is meant that land should belong to the 
tiller, and the rentier be completely eliminated. 
In all thes countries of Asia, except China, 
Japan and partly India and Burma this reform 
has still to be carried out. The real difficulty 
in the way of this change is that, in the words 
of Professor J.K. Galbairth (quoted by 
Myrdal) it “is a revolutionary step ; it passes 
power, property and status from one group in 
the community to another’ and can be 


carried out peacefully only “by a popular 
government by those who really want reform.” 
In most Asian countries such’ popular govern- 
ments donot exist at present and hence the 
delay, prevarication, recourse to escapist legis- 
lation and all kinds of evasive subterfuges. 
Land reform, it is obvious, cannot be carried 
out without struggle, and as Myrdal has put 
it, “the decisive struggle has to be waged on 
the home ground. The reform will have to 
come as a result of a gradually more effective 
political process.” “More effective political 
process” in this sense, involves a complete shift 
in the centre of social gravity —not land 
but first real political power to the tiller 
through the organized strength of the masses. 
More than any other measures, the future of 
Asian countries depends upon this, and as 
stated above, the motive force for carrying out 
this ‘revolutionary step’ is lacking in most 
countries of Asia. 


Land to the tiller, important as itis, is not 
enough in itself.’ It only creates small peasant 
properties and they, in the changed circum- 
stances of today, are not a good basis of a 
sound rural economy. The peasant proper- 
ties would, in most cases be uneconomic, and 
being subject to further sub-division, they 
would be sub-divided through increasing pres- 
sure of population. Land reform has, in the 
first instance, to be supplemented by creating a 
net-work of credit, marketing and processing 
co-operatives at all levels with a sound basic 
operative unit through the forces created by 
the land reforms would express and fulfil them- 
selves. This co-operative framework, provid- 
ed it has a real vitality, would itself involve 
fundamental changes in the working of the 
marketing mechanism and  price-structure. 
A dwarf primary unit of cultivation or holding, 
which can neither be an efficient economic 
unit nor is capable of giving the cultivator the 
social minimum, would not be atleto carry 
this over-weight of the co-operative structure 
and it would therefore, retard the development . 
of the whole economy. Land reform, in other 
words, has to lead by natural evolution to the 
pooling of land, implements, cattle and labour, 
and to the integrated cultivatiom of land on a 
planned basis. That need not necessarily mean 
that the, entire cultivated land of the village 
would be operated as one estate for cultivation 
purposes, and pooling of labour would involve 
its complete direction by a central committee 
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of tre village. FamilyLoktings large enough 
to utilize the necessary catil2 pcwer and famiy 
ladcur can be made the critivated units ard 
would not seriously mi-tace against the suts- 
tance of co-operative ferming im which proma- 
tion of the individual iriciat-ve can be combia- 
ed with protection af the interest of tke 
comunity. 


T Eas, however, to be real_zed that this change 
tas ta o2 integrated with a scheme of the 
cevelcpment of smaiard village industries 

and with the country’s industrial zation. Thes 
two meastres combined would make the land 
reform and “arming co-cperative possible by 
providing outlets for labouz displaced by the 
rationalizaticn of agric.tur2—which in itself 
becomes the foundation of che aew industrial 
econcmy. ‘The balance Letween large organiz- 
ed industries and small and vilage industries 
has tc be worked out in each country witk 
refezeice to its special ciscurstaaces ; but an 
increasing proportion of porrlation supported 
by incustries large and small, must be the 
pivot of the whole scheme o? development in 
Asian countries, and wold involve the 
Measu-e of integration r2-erred t> above. 


Ths line of advance weil itself call for 
social craftsmenship of ta: 'bcghest order and 
pre-supposes rot only ezmestnes3 of purpose 
but als> an administrative cepacity combined 
with a real insight into taz essertials of the 
problem. For developmert tne Asian coun- 
tries need an administrative apparatus with 
drive, fervour for social chanze and creative 
ability besides, of cours:, tne qualities of 
honesty, integrity and efficisncy, which are at 
present known to be very scaree. For initiating 
and car-ying cut the task of development in 
Asian countries conditions and qualities are 
needed, which are very d fferent from those 
considered by Mr. Mairce Zinkin as 
essential pre-requisites of economic develop- 
ment. Nottne go-getting -ype of industrial 
entrep-eneurs but real adzots in social en- 
gineering can start and susteia the process of 
development in Asian councries. Such indus- 
trial leacers have still to be sreeted and would 
not be available ginless the -mht sozial milieu 
is provided for che purpose. This would re- 
quire “gracious ving” of a very diferent kind 
and pu: 2 prem-um on quelitizs reeded for 
building up culture of a higk type. Such culture 
would not only not be incomoatthle with the 
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social heritage of the Asian people but would 
really provide scope for its further realization 
at amuch higher level of living. Culture would 
thereby become a common fare of everyday 
life, enriching it and being enriched by it. 


RESSURE Of population in most of the 
Asian countries has been increasing, and 
the prospect is that the rate of increase 

woud become higher in the next two decades. 
The general law, to quote from Gunnar Myr- 
dal once more, is—“This population 
deve.opment is itself. ..a tremendous impedi- 
ment to economic development” and, in the 
woras of Notestein quoted by him— 


If gains in production only match those 
ix population growth . .. such progress may 
amount to setting the” stage for calamity. 
Much of Asia seems to” be perilously close 
tc this situation. 


This is due to the fact-that the death-rates 
in most Asian countries have declined signifi- 
cantly in the last ten years, and it is almost 
certaim that they will decline further in the 
next tyo decades. The great drama of deve- 
lopment in Asia for which the stage is set is 
also, eccording to this view, a stage for cala- 
mity. “The dilemma,” Myrdal agrees, “cannot 
be soled by slowing down the health reforms. 
Modem medicine has to be and will be used 
to save life, increase longevity and improve 
the health of the people. The way out (ac- 
cording to Myrdal)is that birth control inform- 
ation should be made as freely available as 
possible, that a deliberate effort should be 
made <o change the people’s attitude, and 
limitation of family practised on as wide a 
scale as possible. Fortunately in Japan, in India 
and now even in China, this is being done 
with the full support of the state. In Japan 
and China already very impressive results have 
been achieved and in India it may also be 
possible to reduce the birth-rate significantly. 
It is alsc likely that the other countries of Asia 


would follow suit and birth control will be pro- 
pagated and practised with the full backing 


of the state. Would that, however, solve 
Myrdal’s dilemma ? On his and Notestein’s 
assumptions it would not, and that because 
“all in the birth-rate, itis almost certain, will 
not keep pace with the fall in the death-rate. 
The gap between the two is sure to increase, 
and the survival rate would be considerably 
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higher in the next two decades than it was in 
the last two. That has already happened in 
Ceylon and Formosa and China and will hap- 
pen in India and all the other countries of 
Asia. The effort to spread the knowledge of 
birth control should and probably will be inten- 
sified but that will not solve the dilemma. 
The only helpful course is to accelerate greatly 
the rate of economic development and make it 
much higher than the rate of growth of popula- 
tion. If that cannot be done and gains in 
production do not much more than match those 
in population growth, the stage for the great 
human drama becomes inevitably the stage 
for a major tragedy. 


"ym: however, can and should be done. 
1 The problem of economic development 

is a problem of technique, of accumula- 
tion of capital and increase of investment, of 
improvement of technical skill and increase in 
productivity, of application of knowledge and 
addition to it through organized research. It is 
all that, but in fundamental terms, itis a prob- 
lem of change in social relations, awakening 
of the masses, creating channels of access to 
all that they have in them and using it for 
producing a keen desire and capacity for their 
own redemption. The problem of economic 
development is, basically speaking, a social 
problem—a problem of establishing and 
developing a truly democratic society—a 
society which will workfor and through the 
masses. The whole of Asia hasto be free— 
free from foreign control and domination, free 
from want and free from oppression, and 
its freedom has to be used for raising the 
standard of living of the people, for giving 
them a social purpose worth living for anda 
future to deny themselves and work for. That 
is the secret of capital accumulation, the in- 
crease of production and productivity and the 
utilization of surplus, redundant labour as 
potential capital for development. Can this be 
brought about? Integration of the nations of 


Asia and the world is of great importance. It 
has to be achieved but the real liberation of 
the masses and raising them to a higher and 
creative plane of thought and action is the core 
of the problem and has to be the most import- 
ant constituent of the process of integration. 
The problems of new social techniques, of 
combining freedom with planning and demo- 
cracy with unity and continuity, of adminis- 
tration that will be decentralized and yet be 
effective and endued with an integrity of pur- 
pose—these problems are all implicit in this 
core and have to be faced and solved. 


Tas is not a plea for a Marxian view, or a 

Marxian strategy and way, but it does mean 
that the Marxian way, in spite of its limitations 
in theory and practice, cannot be left out of 
the survey and assessment of the situation in 
Asia and the problems of development. The 
whole of Asia has to achieve a high level of 
economic development in terms of equality and 
freedom and of faith in Man. Can this be 
done? There is no certainty at all that it can 
and will be ; and itis possible that the dark 
night may again descend upon us. The pros- 
pects are neither bright nor assured and the 
difficulties in the way of this realization are 
enormous ; but the chance of this happening is 
greater than of any other alternatives open to 
us. Maurice Zinkin’s arguments and anticipa- 
tions have no relation to the needs and facts 
of the situation, and even Myrdal, in spite of 
the breadth of his outlook and his genuine in- 
terest in and sympathy for the Asian and 
other undeveloped countries, has his mental 
horizon limited by not taking into account 
some very vital elements of the situation. It 
is, however, not at all certain that Asia will be 
spared anarchy and worse; but there is a sport- 
ing chance that it will be spared, and will rise 
to its full stature. Any way that has to be the 
basis of our thinking and action. Without it 


we would be completely lost. 
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African Civilization 


peop!le’s existence History is one of 
the factors ensuring cohesion of the 
various elements of £ community—a 
sor. of social cemer. Without historical 
consciousness, the people cannot be called to 


greet destinies. 


-T the various count-tes of Negro Africa— 
when they have freed themselves from colo- 
nial3sm and imperiah#:m—are to form a 
mul +i-naticnal demecraztc Sate scretching from 
Libya to the Cape and frem ‘he Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean, these peoples must 
now be given an awaren2ss of their historical 
community, which :s no: a fict.cn. 


He: has a vtal part to play in a 


' Vhat form does the srovlem of historic] 
resea-ch teke foran Af-wcan? What are the 
gaps -o be filled in by disccveries, the difficul- 
ties © bə cleared up in orcer to find the 
common substratum again? 


Fear a long time the ‘ l=m.ricel” hypothesis, 
assuring that the Negrc peoples of Africa 
originated in Asia, prevailed for tiree reasons : 


infiuenced by tə Bibe, the first 
archaeolazists explored Asia immediately 
after Eurcpe, sometimes w.th £ secret hope 
of finding verification of th2 scriptures 
coccern:ng the origin cf man. They found 
the Pithecanthrope and the Sinanthropus— 
true, ths was notin Itesxpotemia but in 
Java end China. 


Since the three Bumen races co-exist 
in #.sia, it seemed -ike.5 that branches had 
broren away here arc there to go and 
people the other coartinents. 


Negroes in Westerr Africa, questioned 
abort their ancestors’ crig-n, dlaceed the 
brithplace to the east, beside the ‘‘Great 
Water,” ard the speciatists deduced that 
they were referring to tae Indan Ocean, 
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The specialists added that the Pygmy, 
whom the tall Negro found in the country 
on his arrival and drove back into the 
jungle or exterminated in some cases, was 
the real owner of the Jand, the autochton, 
the native, the only one who could have 
legitimately asserted his rights. The tall, 
Negro, they said, is a foreign invader “like 
Surselves,” and consequently cannot claim 
rights over the country exceeding their own. 
This last theory of how Africa was peopled 
marks all the western text-books. Com- 
ment onits obvious aim is needless. 


The latest archaeological discoveries made 
by bbe Breuil, Father Teilhard den Chardin, 
Leakey, Professor Arambourg, and Henri 
Lhot2 in the Sahara relieve us. from the 
necessity of looking for the origin of man 
anywhere but in Negro Africa—probably 
anywhere but in South Africa, though this is 
a question of minor interest. 


Whether the African man was born on 
the continent or whether he came there from 
other lands, if we accept the information 
provided in western text-books, he had al- 
ready been there from remote Pre-history, in 
other words for hundreds of thousands of 
years, but he appeared on the political and 
cultural level only in the third century A. D. 
with the advent of the Empire of Ghana. 
Well, Ghana was not a beginning but a conti- 
nuation : the political organization in force 
(constitutional monarchy) implied a more 
ancient order. To govern, the emperor relied 
on a cebinet composed of representatives of the 
various classes: in other words, in this case, 
the castes. 


Beyond Ghana, the tere BOSSE: tell us, 
there was only the night. The continent was 
shrouded in the darkness of Pre-history. How 
did light come? How did the African man of 
this regon pass from Pre-history to History ? 
No suggestion is offered, 


Sheik Anta Diop 


Thus, while the Westerner can follow back 
the course of his past to the Eurasian steppes, 
through classical Greco-Latin Antiquity, in the 
best of cases the African, if he confines himself 
to official teachings, cannot follow the traces 
of his past farther back than 2,000 years with- 
out encountering & gap. 


About Central and Eastern Africa, we know 
practically nothing before the fifteenth century. 


The historical problem that the African 
research worker has to solve appears clearly 
here : how to connect up scientifically ail these 
different sections toa common past? Then it 
occurs to us to take seriously the unanimous 
testimony of the Ancients, writers and philo- 
sophers, concerning the origin and characte- 
ristics of the Egyptian and Ethiopian 
civilization of Meroe. 


Herodotus affirmed the Egyptians’ African 
characteristics several times in his Book II. 
With regard to the inhabitants of Colchis 
(Black Sea) he wrote: f 


The Egyptians think that these peoples 
are descendants of some of Sesostris’ 
troops. I too surmise this from two facts : 
the first is that they are black and have 
woolly hair. ... (Para 104.) l 


With regard to the foundation of the 

Oracle of Dodona in Greece, he also wrote : 
.... and, when they add that. this 
dove was black, they mean that this woman 
was Egyptian.” (Para 58.) l 


We could also quote Aeschylus in The 
Suppliants, Diodorus of Sicily, Strabo, and 
nearer to our times, Volney who wrote with 
regard to the Copts : 


All have puffy faces, puffy eyes, flat 
noses, thick lips, in short real mulatto’s 
faces. I was tempted to attribute this to 
the climate, but when I saw the Sphinx, its 
aspect gave me the clue to the enigma. 
Seeing that head, characteristic of the 
Negro in every feature, I recalled this 
remarkable passage where Herodotus says : 
“As for me, I consider that the Colches are 
a colony of the Egyptians because, like 
them, they have black skin and woolly 
hair.” In other words the ancient Egyptians 


were real Negroes of the same species as 
allthe natives of Africa, and this being 
so, we can understand why their race, 
allied for several centuries to the Greeks 
and Romans, must have lost the intensity 
of its original colour, while retaining the 
stamp of its original mould.... But to 
return to Egypt, the fact that she contri- 
butes to history offers many reflections to 
philosophy. What a subject for meditation 
to see the present barbarism and ignorance 
of the Copts, sprung from the alliance of 
the Egyptians’ profound genius and the 
Greeks’ brilliant minds, and to think that 
this black race, today our slave and the 
object of our scorn, is the very one to 
which we owe our sciences and even the 
use of speech. And finally to think that 
amongst the peoples who call themselves 
friends of liberty and humanity, the most 
barbarous of slaveries was countenanced 
and the question raised of whether black 
men had the same sort of intelligence as 
white men! (Voyages in Syria and Egypt. 
Paris. 1787. Page 74.) 


It is impossible to give details here of all 
the linguistic and other arguments advanced 
in the book Negro Nations and Culture in 
order to prove that Egyptian antiquity is con- 
nected with the Negro world as a whole. 


When African history is considered from 
this angle, the gaps disappear and the facts 
become understandable. Ghana becomes 
the first African empire after the decline of 
Carthage’s Egypt which, from the time of 
Cambyses, was constantly occupied. It can 
be compared to Charlemagne’s Empire—an 
empire that arose 500 years later and was a 
continuation of Greco-Latin Antiquity. Sev- 
eral facts prove that the Africans first teemed 
in the Nile Basin from the Great Lakes, 
and then swarmed slowly into the 
interior of the continent. This is why, in 
Western Africa south of the Sahara, apart 
from the station of Pita in Guinea, in actual 
fact no paleolithic traces are to be found that 
can be dated with certainty, and why archaeolo- 
gists even agree in ascribing any paleolithic 
traces found to the Pygmy element. 


The directions of the migrations are now 
becoming clear and when they were not spiral 
there was definite convergence towards the 
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Valley of the Nile (See maps published in 
Nezra Nations and Cu'rure.) 


This is the perspecctve :n which we should 
expect to see the African pecrles’ historical 
awereness restored in the future. 


~~ 


What should be dome t3 ensure that eac 
federated State within a -nulcinational State 
is endowed with local expr23sion and that the 
whole stracture is carprec with one official 
language in the bes: of cazes? 


This is Low what i approoriately called 
the problem of the lirguis-ic mosaic should 
be eypresse<, in relatior to the future needs 
of orzanization and communication. We know 
thet hnguistic unity for < given territory cannot 
be the result of a coæscikus action down 
throuzh time; itis not a natural phenomenon, 
found in scme places and not in others: all 
the el.tes of the workd cn furnish an effort 
such zs this within their ccuniry by encourag- 
ing the form of expressior most suitable because 
of its nward possibilities ta2 density of its 
oral end written litzrature. the number of 
people who use it, ‘eaving out of account 
regional susceptibilities =d micronationalism 
which must be stifled ever} where; just as the 
Breton the Besque ete. here deer stifled for 
the berefit cf the French. lt will be impossible 
to spare certain bilingral n norities this minor 
alienation. It is both chetnacteristic and 
salutary thatin Africe all the minorities have 
already in course of time, sibmiltted to the 
law of numbers and econoxic concicioning to 
this effect, that they have ail kecome at least 
bilingual; in addition to their dialect which 
cannot 5e a cultural mecmm they always 
speak a ‘anguage of expans.cn which in actual 
fact is already a national] language. In Senegal 
for example, zhe Diola, the Szczere the Tou- 
couleur and the Soce speak a'f ia addition 
to their own language. O* course things are 
not everywhere that simple; in some regions 
it will be adsclutely necessa-y to reconsider 
the territorial frontiers, es-eblished for the 
convenience of colonial exploitation. 


For three apparent reascns, mcintenance 
of the Europen languages in 4fr.ca even after 
it has bəccme indepement could be 
suggested 
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Since cultural alienation is inevitable, 
Jor one group always succeeds in imposing its 
form of expression on another group, why 
not retain the European languages already 
in use and extend them to the entire people? 


To this it can be objected that an 
Italian, for example, is culturally less 
alienated if French is imposed on him 
rather than a Zulu language. 


The European languages—English and 
French—are already more widespread in 
Africa than the African languages spoken 
most widely. 


Certainly not : the European langu- 
azes are only spoken by a handful of intel- 
lectuals living in the cities, whereas the 
peasant population are illiterate. So it 
is more practical to inaugurate inst- 
ruction ina native language spoken by 
those peasants than in a European language. 
Imagine a French peasant whose children 
are taught in English! The time necessary 
for acquiring the elementary knowledge 
essential for modern farming would be at 
least doubled. 


Are the African languages suitable for 
communicating philosophical and scientific 
thought ? 


The expression of the exact sciences is 
not a natural quality of this or that 
language, but the result of an artificial 
thorgh legitimate, effort of the intelligentsia 
exered on the language. For example, 
the Pleiad launched the movement which 
for four centuries has been steadily 
enriching French. 


The concepts introduced within the frame- 
work of conventional intellectual activity such 
as this aze far from being clear in themselves : 
the defirition that invariably accompanies 
them specifies their meaning and little by little 
confers 2n them in our minds the concision 
that they lack in their rough state. For 
example, etymologically, parabola means that 
which is mot a sphere; ellipse means ‘figure 
lacking something’ (by implication: lacking 
something in order to be a circle). It is clear 
that equally unsatisfactory concepts can be 
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introduced in all languages. Without the 
mathematical definition accompanying them, 
we could find an infinity of geometrical figures 
to which these concepts could apply equally 
well. 


The choice of a single language could be 
entrusted after the continent’s national 
liberation to a commission whose task we 
must admit would be arduous. It seems that 
it will be difficult to build up the economic 
system of a period of transition with a 
minimum of forms of expression sharing the 


continent and contending with each other 
for it. 
As for European languages, they will still 


be learned as foreign languages, for the same 
reason as Russian and Chinese may be learned. 


Art 


VV BATEVER it meant in the past, today Art 

must help us solve existing problems 
and adapt ourselves to new conditions of 
existence. 


In the field of political and social life, 
without ever giving up its aesthetic ideal, 
art must express the difficult problems of the 
hour: class relations, political demands, 
national aspirations, cultural and intellectual 
aspirations. 


In the field of philosophy, it must help to 
bring about objectivation of the world; it 
must help us realize the importance and 
reality of the_subject. For all these reasons, 
African art cafmot at the present time enter 
non-figurative hannels, in other words 
abstract ones. 


The time has not yet come for abstract art 
in Negro Africa. 


As for music, people are in the habit of 
linking up jazz with African sensibility. This 
is correct, and the same could be said about 
South-American music. But the circumstances 
of human alienation responsible for the birth 
of jazz deprive it of the dimension of pride 
necessary for its chagrined and plaintive 
accents to be the source of African national 
music. 


and material one, 


Religion 


DIFFICULT question, but one of capital 
importance! 


A 


Areal believer can more easily change his 
political party than his religion, for h:s faith 
pledges his entire personality. 


All religions in the world are organizing on 
a new basis in order to adapt to circumstances. 
So long as certain metaphysical problems 
concerning the origin of matter have not been 
solved, and they will not be solved in a day, 
even a good many scientists will keep their 
religious beliefs; if the Marxists want to be 
realistic and do effective work, they will have to 
reckon with religion for a long time to come; 
it is not in a period of pauperization. 


There is nothing surprising about the fact 
that all the external forces of various origins 
that have so far tried to digest North Africa on 
the temporal level, in other words the political 
are now finding the 
attempt too difficult, are entrenching them- 
selves on religious ground. Certain Fathers 


` sincerely believe that North Africa has the 


right and even the duty to aspire to authentic 
national independence, but on the condition 
that it becomes Christian. They do not realize 
that this means attempting to colonize souls 
after failing to achieve material and political 
colonization. If the supporters of each religion 
reason inwardly in this way, a far from brilliant 
Situation will develop, even verging on a war 
ofreligion. The following figures indicate how 
serious the situation is. 


According to the latest commurications to 
the Academy of Sciences, the majority of 
Africans, 85 million, practise ancestor wor- 
ship: what could be described as half-forgotten 
monotheism. Twenty-eight million are Muslims 
15 million are Catholics and 4 million are 
Protestants. The Christians and Muslims 
have a liturgy, are organized and can carry on 
religious propaganda. Both are feverishly 
trying to convert the 85 millicn Africans 
whom they call Pagans! Thus the ultimate 
Westernization or Orientalization of Africa 
is bound up with the success of one group or 
the other. 
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It is reasonable to think that an African 
federal government will prcvide the supporters 
of ancestor-worship wth quel opportunities 
by creating an oecumerizal council of its 
priests so that a hierarchy and liturgy that is 
better adapted can be created, and a caste of 
priests treinad and educated on the continental 
scale, and so that the dogma can be thoron- 
ghiy studied and standard_zed on the basis 
of ercestral monotheism. By doing this, the 
future federal government will protect the 
continent frem any new insidious penetration 
from abroad, and wil! protect the Africans 
from ary cultural alienation 


It would be unrealistic to think that it 


is tcssible 10 pass from tae present state 
of affairs to Marxist consciousness in the 
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field of religion without any period of 


trar sition. | 


It should be noted that throughout Asia 
the aational religions have held out—Budd- 
hism, Brahmanism, Confucianism, etc. 


Henri VIII's success in Ergland was still 
more unexpected. We should remember 
that Christ’s teaching was very brief, primitive 
Christianity was very simple, and the Church 
in its present form was created by Saint Paul, 
Saint Augustine and other Fathers. By proceed- 
ing in this way, peaceful co-existence in 
the awkward field of religion wll be achieved. 


And with this let us conclude this brief 
review of African cultural problems. 


Dr. $. C. De Graft-Fohnson 


The New Ghana 


much world attention as the attainment 

of independence by the Gold Coast on 

the 6th of March, 1957, under the 
new name of Ghana. The name Ghana 
brings into focus the Gold Coast people’s 
disputed links withthe Ghana Empire which 
flourished in the WesternSudan from about 300 
A.D. to 1076 A.D. Whatever the conflicting 
claims of historians may be, the gold 
which made Ghana’s wealth proverbial in 
the Islamic World originated in the main 
from the Gold Coast. To those who assert 
that the African has no past worth record- 
ing, the very name Ghana is a fitting 
reply, The date chosen for independence 
brings home a continued sense of history 
for it was on the 6th of March, 1844 that 
an agreement was signed between representa- 
tives of her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the tribal chiefs in the coastal areas of 
the Gold Coast. To most Africans, British 
rule in the Gold Coast was based on the 
Bond of 1844 and not on the unilateral 
action on the part of the British Govern- 
ment which constituted the country on 


F> events in Africa have attracted so 


24th July, 1874, into a colony under a 
Governor-in-Chief with an Administrator 
at Lagos. It must, however, be noted that 


more than two-thirds of the present-day 
Ghana was not affected either by the Bond 
of 1844 or by the United Kingdom Charter 
of 1874. In fact, Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories did not become part of the Gold 
Coast until 1901 and the Order-in-Council 
defining the boundaries of the country was 
not promulgated until 22nd October, 1906. 
The British Trust Territory of Togoland was 
integrated with the Gold Coast as recently 
as 1956 following a plebiscite conducted 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 


The new Ghana covers an area of 91,843 
square miles and is situated on the Gulf of 
Guinea between latitude 4°45’ and 11°10’ N 
and longitude 3°15 W and 1°12’ E. 
The temperatures normally range between 70° 


and 90° F except in the very north where 
the temperature sometimes rises to 100° F. 
The humidity is from 50 io 80 per cent. 
and rainfall varies from 30 to 70 inches in 
parts of the country. The estimated 
population in 1955 was 5,127,000 of whom 
13,000 were non~Africans. 


In 1955, Ghana’s national income was 
estimated at £ 233 million. The national 
revenue increased from £ 25,455,388 in 
1950-51 to £ 80,567,534 in 1954-55. The 
country’s exports in 1954 amounted to £ 
114,980,000 and of this cocoa accounted 
for £ 84,600,000, gold for £ 9,828,000, 
timber for £ 6,684,000, diamonds for 4,272,000 
and manganese for £5,136,000. Overseas 
reserves stood at £214 million in 1955. 
The marked dependence on cocoa both in 
her export trade and in her fiscal policy is 
a vulnerable aspect of Ghana’s economy. 
However, the country’s financial position is 
sound and there is hope that the develop- 
ment plans now being executed will lead 
to a diversification of the economy and 
ensure for Ghanaians a bright economic 
future. The country’s present prosperity is 
reflected in the fact that there is one motor 
vehicle to every 170 persons, but by far the 
most spectacular development in Ghana in 
recent years is a 180% increase in the primary 
and middle school population, a 110% 
increase in the number of teachers in training 
and a 244% increase in secondary school 
population during the six years from 1951 
to 1957. 


HE political struggle of the peoples of 
T Ghana dates back to the period 1868 to 
1871 when the Fanti Confederation 
sought to prepare the ground for an 
emergent nation following the efforts of the 
British and the Dutch to partition the country. 
Those sent to prison for their political activities 
during this period included James Hutton Brew, 
James, F. Ammissah and the Rev. Joseph 
de Graft Hayford, father of Joseph Ephraim 
Casely Hayford, the founder of the West 
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Afsican National Ccngress and grandfather 
of A. Casely Hayford wao was a minister 
in Dr. Nkrumah’s Covernment from 1951 
untl his resigraticn in Jaty 1957. The 
A d-:tigires Rights Protectior Society which 
wes founded at Cap: Coast in 1897 with 
Jeccb Wilson Sey as President and Joseph 
Wiliam de Graft-Joknsor as Vice-President 
succ2ssfully resisted a British actempt to turn 
Gola Coast lands into Crown Lands. Tne 
Nat:oral Congress of British West Africa 
wkici wes founded in 1917 undar the guidance 
of Joseph Ephraim Casely Hayford sought 
an early revision of che 1915 constitution. 


ft a meeting held im Accra in 1920, tke 
Congress pressed foran Upper House and a 
Hou:2 of Assembly ic which 2lected African 
merm-ers would play an effective role. The 
Neiicnel Congress alsc demanded unofficial 
mgoities for the town councils the founding 
ofa Vest African University and the appoint- 
ment o Africans -ọ jucrial office. The 
Gold Toast Constitution of 1925 was mainly 
the ottcome of the activities of the Nationa! 
Congi2s3. 


TE: period from 1925 to 1947 was 
charac:erized by spasmodic outbursts of 
Nationalism. However, men like J. E. Casely 
Hayfor, Nena Sir Ofori Atta, N. E. G. 
Sekvi, Dr. J. B. Diarquzh end two non- 
Gbera ans, Wallace Johnsoa of Sierra Leone 
anc Dr Nnamdi Azkive cf Nigeria kept 
the tcvch of nationalism alive and inspired 
in the -ising generation z thirst for freedom. 


August, 1947, saw the formation of the 
United Gold Coast Convention under the 
leaderskip cf George Grant with Dr. J. W. 
de Grat-Joknson, a practisimg barrister, as 
Secretary. The U. G. C. C. marked a turning 
point iz Gold Coast histor”. for the leaders 
realized tne need of associating the masses 
with tae political movement. The need 
necessitete] the appointment of a full-time 
secreta-* and the chcice fell on Kwame 
Nkrumaa, the man who was in ten short 
years tc rise from the status of a student 
politiciac to that of Prime Miniter of the 
indepenc2nt state of Ghana. The road to 
final victory was marked by determination, 
drive and persistent endeavour. 
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“ounding of the Convention Peoples Party in 
June, 1949 increased the tempo of the struggle. 
Imprisonment did not halt the march towards 
freedom, but merely enhanced the final prize, 
the liberation of a once benighted people. 


The eve of victory was marked by the 
formation of the National Liberation Move- 
mert and by internal dissensions, not 
because the people were divided on the issue 
of self-government, but because some felt 
that without constitutional safeguards granting 
powers to the regions, the centre would 
became too powerful and would ride rough- 
shoc over any opposition, All attempts to 
find a modus vivendi failed completely and 
even a General Election in July, 1956 which 
was expected to resolve the issue once and for 
all, did not produce any change in the 
situation. In January 1957 the Urited 
Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies 
visited Ghana and finally succeeded in working 
out a constitution acceptable to both sides. 


It has been said of Ghana that a country 
which has made a fine art of de-stooling chiefs 
can revyer be short of politicians. 


The Ghana Weekly Review, issued on behalf 
of the Government of Ghana, wrote on 
6 March, 1957: 


To many people Ghana’s Parliament exists 
merely to make Jaws, but this is of course 
only one of its three main functions, the 
oth2rs being critical and financial. Law- 
making is beset with pitfalls; it is a function 
which must be performed without fear or 
favour but with restraint and wisdom. 


Its exercise involves the civil and 
political liberties of the people—priceless 
possessions which are fundamental in a 
democracy—and the people will resist any 
attempt by Parliament to turn the machinery 
they have committed to it into a means of 
destroying their liberties. 


The seople of Ghana are conscious of their 
rights, cuties and obligations and they look to 
their leaders not only for guidance, but for the 
realizaticn of the promise of a great future. 


A. K. Gbhedemah 


Glimpses of Ghana 


T the outset let me pay a tribute to 

A India and her national struggle, for 

the inspiration which the freedom 

fighters of Ghana drew from her*. In 

particular a tribute is due to Mahatma Gandhi 

and it may be mentioned that Dr. Kwame 

Nkrumah, now Prime Minister of Ghana, had 

always impressed upon his supporters the fact 

that violence would not pay in their struggle for 
freedom. 


Some of us saw the inside of prisons for 
alleged offences. Imprisonment was meant to 
stop the agitation against colonialism. But 
we proved that by sending us to prison, the 
British only succeeded in strengthening us. The 
whole thing boomeranged. The repression 
did not succeed and we won our independence 
on March 6 of this year. 


Ghana is a small country witha popula- 
tion of less than 5 million and an area of about 
97,000 sq. miles, situated on the West 
Coast of Africa. 


In 1844 an agreement was reached between 
the Chiefs of the Coastal areas and the British 
Government giving the Chiefs sovereignty over 
these areas. Other treaties were entered into 
with certain territories, particularly the Nor- 
thern territory for their ‘protection’ by the 
British power. The Kingdom of Ashanti was 
conquered in two warsin the early years of 
the present century. To the east lies the 
territory of Togoland, which was divided after 
the first World War between the British and 
the French. The British part was administered 
asa part of the Gold Coast till independence 
this year. The French part is still a trust 
territory. 


Sources of Wealth 


The main sources of economic wealth are : 


1, An annual production of cocoa of 
25,000 tons. 


2. An annual production of manganese of 
25 to 30 thousand tons: 


3. Gold : there are afew gold mines, one 
of which is reputed to be the second lar- 
gest in the world. 


4. Diamonds : During the last few years 
mines have produced 34 to 4 million | 
carats, worth 9 million pounds. 


5. Bauxite : There are estimated to be 220 
million tons of bauxite in Ghana, enough 
to produce } million tons of aluminium 
per year for the next 200 years. 


6. Timber: There are large forests and 
Ghana is one of the largest timber 
exporting countries. 


Minor resources are : coffee, a small quan- 
tity of rubber and oilseeds. 


The annual income for the Government 
averages 70 to 75 million pounds. 


The national wealth has not been accura- 
tely estimated. But from the experience of 
the last four years the estimate of the national 
income is £ 180 to 200 million per year. 


Straggle for Freedom 


The Gold Coast was a colonial territory 
administered from the Colonial Office in 
London. From the beginning of this century 
there was a great deal of agitation against 
imperialism. But we lacked a leader who could 
carry the struggle through to the finish and rally 
the whole nation together. Before 1949, the 
freedom fighters were dismissed as mere 
“agitators”. 


In 1948 the struggle assumed a serious form. 


è This is a summary ofa speech by Mr. A, K, G. bedemah, Ghana’s Finance Minister, in New Delhi cn September 5 


1957, 
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There were, riots. A comm.ssion was sent 
fror- the Colonial Offiz2, which recommended 
that tke od colonial nzttods were outmoded 
and should be changed It was decided that 
elect:d rerresentatives stot] st in a Parlia- 
meni 


Tn 195., a General Hiection was held. Out 
of 84 sez-s the Comvent:on Peoples Party 
won 38, ecntesting 44. in addition tke 
party was able to sectre more adherens 
from amozg the seats -eseryed for the Chiefs 
and Ład a ictal of 54 memters. 


C-. Nitrumah was released from jail to 
form a Gcvernment on Movremb2r 20, 1951. 


Ir 1354 there was a ecard general election. 
The Convention Peoples Party won 72 seats 
out œ 104 acd formed another Government. 


New cam2 the problem of implementing 
the promises made to tke people. The party 
had promised better bcusing, better roads, 
drinking wez, more schools and hospitals. 


Al this was extremely Cifficrlt to do, be- 
cause cf the legacy of colonial administration. 


Fo-tunably, the price >f cocoa, which pro- 
duces =5 to 70 per cent. cf the insome became 
so higa—£ 400 a ton—het it was possible 
for ite Covernment tc purchase cocoa 
from tze farmers at an extremely good price, 
higher :han the farmer had before—£138 a ton 
and ater covering other expenses, sell the 
cocoa n the world marx:t, anc thus bring 
into governmental funds as much as £ 200 
per ton. 


All this was absolutd7 ascessary to give 
the peorle the elementary facil_ties which they 
urgently neeced. Some cf chose in opposi- 
tion, hcwever>, attacked tke Government, used 
violence and bullets, and comt nued todo so 
for two zears “rom 1954 to 1955. The Govern- 
ment party dec.ded on a policy of *‘no retalia- 
tion” ari suffered all sorts cf aardships. 


The <podos:tion demanded a Federal State 
with fouz Regional Governmen. The Govern- 
ment paty felz: that this would divide such a 
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smell country and would be Cisastrous. 


This state of affairs prevented the 
advance of Ghana to freedom. But the 
Colonial Office eventually was compelled to 
agree to hold another General Election and to 
announce that if the new Parliament demanded 
freedom, it would be given. 


The General Election was held in July 1956. 
The Convention Peoples Party was returned 
to power with 72 seats, the same number it 
had before. 


Then came the final negotiations—and 
freedom on March 6, 1957. 


Development Plans 


We have been drinking liquid mud all 
these years. We have to see that our people 
can got pure water. 


Daring the six years of office, the C.P.P. 
Government has spent £ 80 million on more 
schools, hospitals, drinking water, roads, high- 
er edication, technical education, industries. 
But this is only the beginning. 


The plans for economic development include 
the huge Volta Project, by which Ghana hopes 
to genzrate electricity and ther. manufacture 
alumirium. A new port is being built at a cost 
of 12 million pounds. A new township is 
going up; roads and railways for the project 
are being constructed. 


The whole scheme will cost £ 300 million. 


For this, Ghana is asking for foreign assis- 
tance from U.S.A., Canada, Britain and any 
other country interested in helping us. We need 
a diversified economy so that we are not 
dependent only on cocoa. 


Freedom is indivisible. The freedom of 
Ghana -s of great importance to all the peop- 
les of Africa and indeed to the whole world. 
Africa has every right to be free. It is only a 
matter of time. We people of Ghana are 
dedicated to seeing all Africa liberated. 


Pi 


Omar Abou- Richeh 


The Present Situation in Syria 


entand sovereign state, ushered in a new 

erain which thepopular will and potential- 
ities of the nation play a prominent and vital 
role, bringing about a general awakening which 
envelopes all sides of life whether cultural, 
industrial, agricultural or commercial.* 


Ta emergence of Syria as an independ- 


The rise of Syria to this status of indepen- 
dence was followed by a similar liberation from 
foreign domination and exploitation of a num- 
ber of other Arab countries. It was natural, 
if not imperative, for the newly-liberated Arab 
forces to rally together and direct their strug- 
gle towards consolidating and safeguarding 
their political gains, at the same time striving 
for the realization of their long-cherished as- 
pirations for an Arab unity. Hence the 
scheme for a federal union with Egypt as a 
first step towards a greater and more compre- 
hensive Arab union, which considering its im- 
mense potentialities could act as the sole bul- 
wark against external dangers as they manifest 
themselves in the various forms and shapes 
which imperialism may take. This healthy 
national growth did not appeal to imperialists 
who, inspired by their own selfish interests, 
directed their energies towards combating 
Arab nationalism and retarding its progress. 
Obviously it ran against their interest to 
see Arab nationalists working for the era- 
dication of those elements which at one time 
or the other had helped them to gain a foot- 
hold in the Arab world. Neither could they 
reconcile themselves to national efforts to build 
up a unifed and progressive Arab nation 
capable of keeping pace with the march of 
time and contributing towards the advance- 
ment of civilization and humanity. Such ef- 
forts threatened to put an end to the policy 
they had practised and pursued all through 
the years and which had sprung from the desire 
to disintegrate and destroy the geographical 
and politicalentity of the Arab world, and inter- 


rupt and retard its economic progress and 
social development. 


They, therefore, mobilized all their strength 
and potentialities in an attempt to strike at 
Arab nationalism and to neutralizeit. A clear 
instance may be seen in the armed tripartite 
aggression committed against innocent Egypt 
last year under the pretext of ensuring a fair 
and efficient administration of the Canal, a 
task which as you are well aware, Egypt had 
been so ably and efficiently carrying out to 
the satisfaction of all impartial observers. 


This unwarranted armed aggtression against 
Egypt had its damaging effects on Syrian eco- 
nomy and adversely affected the resources of 
the country. It was quite natural for Syria 
to stand by Egypt, a sister country, and lend 
her support in her efforts to defend her inte- 
grity and preserve her very existence. Subse- 
quently Syria mobilized all her economic 
resources in support of her armies stationed 
on her frontiers to prevent oil from finding its 
way to aggressor countries and its flow had to 
be discontinued. The failure attending the 
aggressors’ reckless venture did not bring to 
an end the battle which constituted the first 
round in the big war waged against Arab 
nationalism. 


They, thereafter, resorted to conspi- 
racies and intrigues and sought repeatedly 
by various ways and means to overthrow the 
present regime in Syria. When these attempts 
failed they directed a planned attack against 
the Syrian economy hoping to achieve in this 
way what aggression and intrigues had failed 
to achieve. They unleashed a campaign of lies 
and distortions about the soundness of Syrian 
economy with the purpose of creating uncer- 
tainty and anxiety amongst the Syrian people 
and of encouraging the transfer of foreign 
capital from Syria. It was remarkable to see 


This article is based on a recent talk given by his Excell Mr. Omar Abou- 
è tho auspices of the Indian Association for Asian Solidarity. ~ ueRienen in New- Delhi, “under 
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how foreign business firms cc-Dperated in this 
policy by taking steps to Limit the scope and 
volume of their activities. Th:s planned bloc- 
kade was enforced at a time when the require- 
ments of the agricultural season called for an 
extension in the credit fac ities -o help financ- 
ing the country’s yield in corton and other 
products. To tighten the ecoa>mic blockade 
further attempts were mede simultaneously to 
close world markets in the face cf Syrian pro- 
cucts and ultimately to ctreafe an economic 
crisis whic would threater tbe independence 
and integrity of thecounry. Deliberate at- 
tempts were made to dz.ay and retard the 
implementation of Syria’s dzvela>ment schemes 
and other plans related to nacional defence. 
I may cite amongst these the Latekia Port deve- 
lopment scheme and another f>- the construc- 
tor of an oil refinery. 


The Syrian Government was thoroughly 
aliye to all these manoeuvres and proved 
itself more than equal fo the chalenge. It did 
not hesitate to adoot whatever measures were 
necessary to face all taes¢ forms of pressure 
and to neutralize them. It ermzarked on va- 
rious placs of ratioring to ensu-e sufficiency of 
food-stuffs zor the pzop e andto guarantee an 
adecuate supply of frel For the maintenance 
of industral and agricu_tural production. 
Tre Government was abo az pins to amend 
customs tariffs so as tc el.minete the import 
of luxurious commodicies at :ke same time 
saving herd currency fcr ths purchase of 
necessities. 


These measures coupled vith the ad- 
mirable conciousness end 3ense of responsi- 
biliter displayed by the Sy-ian people them- 
selves proved a decis:ve actor in f-ustrating and 
paralysing the designs of the imperialists. 
Tharks to these conspiracies and pressures 1m- 
perialism and its advecates arc propounders 
appeared in their true colours 32fore the dis- 
cerning eye of world ozinicn. Never before 
hai impeciclism besome so stark naked as it 
did ir its battle against arab na-ionalism. Im- 
peria_ism in the past hac always tried to screen 
its dzsigns under the so-called white man’s 
civilizing mission or its eblizatioa3 as guardian 
and champion of the rights of srinorities etc. 
Here eventually it was forced to come out and 
express itself as openly es it Jid im its unsattat- 
ed greed and lust for exploitation and profiteer- 
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ing. This is little to wonder at ; for the end 
justifies all means. 


Allow me to say in all modesty and humi- 
lity that Syria has emerged. from this battle 
vic-orious and better prepared to meet any new 
plots to which imperialists might resort anew. 
We realized in good time that the only breach 
through which imperialism may penetrate and 
doriinate us lies in the economic line of defence. 
We. therefore, approached the World Bank and 
repsatedly approached the influential countries 
behind it for the necessary financial and 
technical aid—which they were only prepared to 
graat tacking on political and military strings. 
The result iwas that we had no option but to 
loox to the Soviet Union for such aid. And 
here I may be permitted to ask—why should 
this step which falls within our sovereign rights 
be subject to question from any quarter? 


It is important in this context to recall how 
some of these very powers which are now 
making such a fuss over our trade agreement 
witk the Soviet Union did not hesitate at one 
time to remove the embargo on shipments of 
strategic commodities to communist China at 
a time when they were pledged before their 
allies to maintain such an embargo. We are 
at liberty as a sovereign state to meet all our 
F wherever we can and from whatever 
side. 


The news of the loan which the Soviet 
Union voluntarily and willingly agreed to 
give Syria, free from any special conditions, 
enraged the imperialists, who losing their 
sens2 of reserve and balance directed their pro- 

genda machines in a campaign of lies and 
orgery against Syria. Its aim, as it seems, 
was unintelligently plotted to render any possi- 
ble aggression in Syria acceptable to world 
opinion and justifiable in their own eyes. The 
war of nerves let loose against Syria and the 
pressure they brought to bear upon her reflects, 
if anything, their desire and determination to 
block Syria’s awakening and national revival 
as well as their eagerness to enslave the Syrian 
people and prevent them from any honourable 
and healthy co-operation with all the free and 
peace-loving countries of the world. In other 
words Syria is a “Red” and a Soviet base, 
unles3 it kneels down to them and blindly 
obeys their orders! This is our sole and 
only crime. You can see for yourself now how 


The Present Situation in Syria 


much weight and credence can be attached to 
charges against us of having in effect fallen 
under the influence of the Soviet Union. Du- 
ring the “second world war, when the Soviet 
Union was fighting with the allies their com- 
mon enemy, we were accused of being the only 
advocates of Nazism in the Arab World 
because of the tough struggle that we waged 
for liberating ourselves from the French yoke. 
Yet now we are labelled red—and very rightly 
sol Even India’s Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
was not to be spared criticism in this regard. 
You all remember that following the Soviet 
leaders’ visit to India and the traditional cour- 
tesy shown to them by this great and hospit- 
able country, certain imperialist papers did not 
hesitate to come forward with the ridiculous 
charge against Mr. Nehru labelling him 
as a ‘red’ leader —in fact the only thing red 
about him is that lovely rose which he is always 
keen to pin on his achkan. 


In her co-operation with all friendly count- 
ries of the world in general and the Bandung 
powers in particular, Syria did not, and will 
never divorce or abandon the policy of non- 
alignment whose main architect and founder 
is the able guide and savant of Asia, Mr. 
Nehru. Because of this very policy the world 
was spared the devastating horrors of war on 
more than one occasion. India’s policy of 
non-alignment to which Syria firmly adheres 
has vindicated the fallacy of the dictum often 
quoted that “he who is not with us is bound 
to be against us,” as if to suggest that there 
is no room in this world for peaceful co-exis- 
tence. The policy of non-alignment was the 
only sound answer to the military pacts and 
alliances initiated by the great powers despite 
the existence of the United Nations. These 
powers often argue that the main object of 
these pacts is self-defence. We, however, sin- 
cerely doubt the truth of such allegations and 
we do so for the following reasons: 


(1) Article 52 of the Charter stipulates that 
such organizations should be regional in charac- 
ter—a feature which is lacking in either the 
Atlantic Organization or the SEATO, both of 
which, as is well known, have on their member- 
ship the U.S.A., a country separated from 
Europe and Asia by thousands of miles. Turkey 
or Italy could hardly be considered as neigh- 


bouring the Atlantic. Turning to Britain, who 
sponsored the Baghdad Pact, one cannot help 
asking—what regional links exist between her 
and the other members on the pact, namely, 
Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan and Iran? 


(2) The continuation of military alliances 
and their preservation constitutes a threat to 
world peace by the very fact that they are 
bound to lead automatically to the creation 
of counter-alliances. These alliances run counter 
to the Charter which considers all member 
states of the United Nations as one family, a 
condition which is imperative and essential 
having regard to the threats posed by nuclear 
weapons to civilization and humanity. It is for 
these and other numerous factors that the 
principles of positive neutrality must be upheld 
and looked upon asa pressing necessity. Jn the 
past neutrality was identified with the emergence 
of a state of war, but it has become now an 
inherent attribute of peace. May I be permit- 
ted to reiterate the fact that had military pacts 
been permissible and viewed as legitimate under 
the Charter, the need for a neutral policy 
would not arise. The big powers in creat- 
ing the military pacts have demonstrated clear- 
ly that they did not believe in the instrumen- 
tality of the United Nations. In the face of 
this sad reality one may wonder as to how. 
neutrality could be positive and constructive 
at the same time. The answer to this in 
my estimation lies in the underlying meaning 
of neutrality which has been limited by the 
following basic commitments: 


First, this is not conducive to participation 
in blocks of power bent upon bringing 
pressure to bear on one power or more 
with the ultimate view to dominate 
her or them. 


Second, priority consideration is given to 
the national interest when drawing 
up the broad lines and details of 
foreign policy. 


Third, participation in efforts designed to 
promote the prosperity of mankind by 
aiding and assisting any country striv- 
ing towards that end irrespective of its 
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ideologies and system of government 


Fourth, participation in all efforts calcul :t- 
ed to serve the cause of peace throuzh 
co-operation with all countries striving 
for it. 


Firth. upholding the principles of econom c 
end cultural co-cperation with coun- 
ries engaged in its fulfilment. 


Thus as you wel. see the doctrine of neutre 
lity :s a powerful instrumert in the implemente 
tion of a policy of indepencence end in restor 
ing to the United Nations” Charter its dignitr 
and respec:. Accordirg to international lav 
neutrality implies that states should act inde- 
pendəntly from each >:her in time of war. 
Pos:t:ve neutrality at presect has gained new 
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meanings and has taken a new lead; it is now 
incumbent on countries adhering to this prin- 
ciple to do everything in their power to streng- 
then it and continue the efforts to’safeguard 
it against imperialist traps. It is no exaggera- 
tioa to say that it is the firm conviction of 
colonial powers that positive neutrality will 
eventually liquidate their influence whether in 
Ase or in Africa. 


Such is the policy of Syria—and it does 
not differ in any way from the policy persued 
by your great country. It is within the might 
and reach of imperialism to invade our home- 
lanc, to destroy our cities and exterminate us 
from the surface of this earth, but it cannot suc- 
ceed, no matter how powerful it may be and 
how dreadful its fleet might become, to force 
us irto signing with our own hands the -deed 
of our enslavement. 


t 


President Nasser on U.S. Aims in Syria 


Egyptian Editor interviews Egypt's President 


SRAEL lies at the root of the current 
American campaign against Syria, Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel-Nasser told Al-Ahram 
in an interview reproduced below in an 

English version : 


“The real aim of U.S. policy in regard to 
Syria is to relieve the pressure on Israel, to 
draw attention away from her and to divert 
that attention into other channels in line with 
American policy interests,” President Nasser 
said. 


The President was answering questions put 
to him by Mohamed Hassanein Heikal, editor 
of Al-Ahram, about the Syrian situation and 
the real motives behind current American 
moves which are almost unanimously regarded 
by Arab public opinion as doomed to failure. 


‘Before answering these questions,” the 
President - said, “let me first ask: On wnat 
grounds can it bé said that American policy 
has failed? ~ 


“In my opinion, American policy is on its 
way towards the achievement of its objectives. 
Maybe the dearest wish of the makers -of this 
policy is that people here in the Arab world 
should imagine that American policy is a fail- 
ure and that it is incapable of realizing its aim. 
But this is far from the truth.” 


The President said that he had given the 
Syrian question much thought and that his 
conclusions were substantiated by developments 
which followed the ‘“‘artificial uproar” created 
by the United States over recent events in 
Syria. 


He said: “The logical reasoning which led 


tomy conclusions about the attitude of the 
United States was as follows: = 


“Has Syria actually joined the Communist 
camp? The answer is a definite No. 


“Can it bé that the United States believes— 
regardless of whether this is right or wrong— 
that Syria has lined up with the Communist 
camp? The answer is also a definite No. 


“The United States is in a position to know 
everything about the real situation in Syria 
and elsewhere. I have personally met Ameri- 
can officials who know all Syrian leaders well 
and who have met them one by one and have 
spoken to them in Arabic and lived in their 
country, studying and watching at close quart- 
ers. Itis inconceivable that there can be an 
error of judgement to the extent suggested by 
American policy moves. 


“Failing to find a sound and logical motive 
for the American attitude, can it then be attri- 
buted to American naivette or to the tradi- 
tional U.S. nervousness about anvthing that 
has to do with Communism? The answer 
again isa definite No. Theré can be no ques- 
tion of naivette or nervousness in such a 
situation. 


“Therefore, it must be a carefully prepared 
plan which is being carried out. step by step 
and knowingly. 


‘‘Having reached this point in our logical 
reasoning, what is the conclusion to which it 
leads us? 


“Tt leads us again to the problem of prob- 
lems in the Arab East, namely the problem 
of Israel. 


“The real aim of U.S. policy in regard to 
Syria is to relieve the pressure on Israel, to 
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dta¥ attent:on away frcm her and tc divert it 
into other channels in line with American 
policy interzsts. 


‘The unariimous Arab view has >een that 
Israe_ is the reil menace to the Arab countries. 
The “Jnited States has trizi by every means 
to draw the Arabs inio a peace settlement 
with Israel. When these attempts failed, a 
new means was devised, remely the creation 
of other dangers even if they are artificial 
dangers, in crder to brezk up the Arab unani 
mity and cissipate its st-ength. 


“Zalk of -he Communist threat began and 
the campa:gr was unleashed at first against 
Egvpt and Syria but the pressure was suddenly 
switck2d and concentrated on Syria. A few 
million dollars were doled oat in implemen- 
tation of the Eisenhower doctrine to serve as 
a bait for the victim. At the zame time a 
proces of incimidation was started, running 
side bz side with the proces; of temptation. 
Kings and presidents were cautioned against 
the Commurist menace; they were warned 
that it was imminent; they were warned 
that th’s menaze had already engulfed one of 
their countries and was or the poix of assault- 
ing cth=rs unless they came out and fought 
it. 


“Arericen policy took this line to attain 
its objectives. 


“And today Ben Gurion says that the 
threat tc Israel comes from Egypt and Syria. 
He also 3ays zhet Israel shoald open its doors 
to immizrants :o double the aumber of her 
present s0pmation. And today Een Gurion 
orders h3 forces to occupy Mount Scopus in 
Jerusalen. 


“But 20 one in the Arab world sees any 
danger ir all th:s. Why? Becsuse American 
policy has beea able to switzh -he battle into 
another caannzl. 


“The danger aow, in the eyes of chose who 
have beer deceived by the -rick. comes from 
Syria. The attack will come from Syria and 
the enemy now is nowhere bat in Damascus. 


“isn’t this tke state of affaics which we 


see arounc us at present? How then cen it 
be said thzt American policy has failed? On 
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the 2ontrary, a close look at the way the situa- 
tior is developing reveals that the plan is on 
a mach wider scale than would seem to us at 
the irst glance. All steps are studied and I 
must say that they have been well studied and 
well knit. 


“Let us take as an example the process of 
supplying some pro-Western Arab countries 
with arms. This process has two noteworthy 
aspects: 


“The first aspect is the dramatic speed with 
which these arms are being shipped to the 
pro-Western Arab countries. This dramatic 
speed fits in with the intimidation process. It 
is intended to drive home the argument that 
the matter is urgent and serious. The arms 
er await ships: they have to be dispatched 

y air 


“Tt is a large-scale intimidation campaign 
directed at King and Presidents and peoples. 


“The second aspect is that the arms which 
are be_ng shipped in this dramatic way cannot 
possib-y be heavy weapons of the type used in 


military operations in the customary sense of- 


the word. Arms which are transported by 
aircraft cannot be more than afew vehicles, 
wireless equipment and maybe some light 
guns. 


“If -hese arms are not fit for a battlefield, 
where eise can they be used? The only reply 
is that these arms are meant for use on domes- 
tic fronts in the countries for which they are 
destinec. They are not intended for an out- 
side enemy. The real purpose is to enforce 
internal control, to stem the tide of Arab 
nationalism and to destroy it if possible. 


‘Nothing would have given me more satis- 
faction tnan to see the United States supply 
the Arak states whom it likes with heavy arms 
in effective quantities to meet their defence 
zequirem2nts on a real battlefield. 


“I would not have seen anything wrong 
there. On the contrary this would have been 
a cause fcr pride. I myself tried for a long 
tıme to persuade America to supply Egypt with 
arms asit supplied Israel; but I was seeking 
the impossible. For another thing. I did not 
want American arms for use on the domestic 
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front in Egypt. I wanted effective arms capa- 
ble of providing adequate defence for the 
borders of our country. 


“This is a bird’s-eye view of the new Ame- 
rican plan in regard to Syria, but we must point 
out two things: 


“Firstly, that the plan, in fact, is not new. 
It is actually an extension of the old strategy 
on a new tactical plane. 


“Secondly, that a study of the plan shows 
that it is not directed against Syria alone. Its 
real target is Arab nationalism. 


“I have had experience with American 
policy for five long years and the conclusion 
I have reached is that it seeks to realize three 
aims as far the Arabs are concerned: 


“sTo liquidate the Israeli problem on the 
basis of the status quo. This means convert- 
ing armistice lines into permanent borders 
and repudiation of all the rights of the 
Palestine Arabs. 


‘““_-To impose a defence agreement which 
would serve American interests alone. 


“To get the Arabs to line up behind 
American policy in all international problems 
thereby converting the Arab countries into a 
sphere of influence for the United States. 


“American policy in the Middle East has 
always been seeking to realize these aims. 
Methods have varied, but the aims have re- 
mained the same. 


“The Middle East defence plan presented 
tothe Arab countries in 1951 was the first 
attempt by the United States to realize its 
aims. Butit was exposed and all the Arab 
countries at that time refused even to talk 
about the American plan for Middle East 
defence. 


“The Baghdad Pact was the second attempt. 
But the Baghdad Pact was met with opposition 
from the Arab peoples and it has ended up 
by becoming a static and lifeless alliance. 


“The arms monopoly was yet another 
attempt. But it was ineffective in the face of 


the determination of the Arab peoples to exer- 
cise their legitimate right to self-defence. 


“Various other means were used, including 
both the war of nerves which resorts to pro- 
paganda and falsehoods and real warfare in 
which aircraft, paratroops, warships, aircraft 
carriers and armoured units are used, as was 
the case in Egypt. 


‘The latest effort was the new American 
plan which began with the Eisenhower doct- 
rine. 


“And now what does the Eisenhower doct- 
rine boil down to? It is just a new attempt 
to realize the three aims of American policy 
in the Middle East. 


“As regards Israel, the steps which havo 
been taken to implement this doctrine sought 
to— - : 

“1. Divert attention from the Israeli 
menace. 


“2. Create imaginary dangers giving the 
illusion that some Arab countries are 
threatened by other Arab countries. 


“3. To supply some Arab countries with 
arms which would not scare Israel. 


“4, To put some Arab countries in one 
sphere together with Israel, a sphere 
in which the United States would play 
the role of conciliator and co-ordina- 
tor in all military fields. Thus Israel 
is no longer the enemy of those Arab 
states but their partner in an alliance. 
Basically the Eisenhower doctrine is 
nothing buta military alliance in the 
full sense of the word. It covers 
military aspects and is thus an alterna- 
tive to the Middle East defence plan 
rejected in 1951. Itis also an exten- 
sion of the Baghdad pact, an extension 
aimed at restoring the Pact to life. 


“That is as far as the first aim of U.S. 
policy is concerned—lIsrael. 


“As regards the second aim—the establish- 
ment of a defence arrangement to serve Ame- 
rican interests alone—every line in the Eisen- 
hower plan affirms it, 
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“Concerning the thio aim—lining up the 
area behind U.S. Policy and eventually turning 
it into an American spkere of ‘rfluence—indi- 
cations and eviderce coming from various 
capitals around us show how far American 
policy has gone towards the atta mment of this 
goal. 


“The plan is the same, the aims are the 
same but methods vary. Syria’s fault in the 
American view now is that she has not gone 
down on its knees befcr2 the United States 
and has nct done its bcding. If Syria had 
bowed, as others did, no pressure would have 
been brought to bear aganst her from every 
direction, and the world world nct have heard 
of the myth of Comm-mist infiltration into 
Syria nor would it have Heard that Damascus 
was on tie point of bemg absorbed into 
Moscow’s crbit. 


“I realize more than atyone else the extent 
of the pressure to which fyria is teing subject- 
ed today because I have bzen through the same 
experience. I have faced -he 3am2 pressure in 
Egypt and I have been invelved in the same 
war of nerves. J hav2 exvecienced the same 
methods as are now being used against 
Damascus, : 

“In the past I used to telieve news agency 
reports about what is happ2airg in the world. 
But when tae dispute between ts and the 
United States azose and I reed what was written 
about things which I knew intide out, I came 
to learn the truth about the riolent psychologi- 
caland nerve war which wes being waged 
against us and I came tc rea ize thet our best 
reply to this warfare was to banssh i's influence 
from our thorghts and our moves aad to unify 
our ranks and do what we believed to be our 
national duty. 


“I have not the slightest coubt that Syria’s 
national leaders as well as tue Syrian people 
have found our the truth about this psychologi- 
cal war as the Egyptian pel hare already 
done. Furthermore, I do not doubt for a 
moment that a'l nationalist leaders in the Arab 
world as well as all Arak psopEs will do 
likewise. 

“Thus the question es to whether Syria 
has joined the Communist bicce becomes more 
ludicrous than serious. America herself knows 
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very well that Syria, which has gained indepen- 
dence with the blood sacrifices of her sons, 
will never give it up and, consequently will 
never accept an alternative to non-alignment 
even if this alternative is worth innumerable 
millions of dollars. 


“The whole question boils down to a pre- 
parec plan to dominate Syria and force her to 
bow. When plots from within failed, action 
from without began, and the artificial crisis 
with all its exaggerations and aggrandizements 
was created. The aim of American policy was 
to keep the crisis boiling. When the situation 
calmed down somewhat following declarations 
by Saved Shukry El-Kuwatly, the President of 
of the Syrian Republic, and by all responsible 
officials in Damascus that Syria continued to 
pursue the same. national policy of non-align- 
ment, American policy purposely sought to 
dissipete this quiet because psychological 
warfare thrives in an atmosphere of tension. 


“Tre similarity between the- psychological 
war unleashed against Egypt and the psycholo- 
gical war unleashed against Syria is evident in 
many features of the crisis. The statement 
issued in Washington the day before yesterday 
against the national government of Syria has 
muchin common with the statement issued 
against the national government, of Egypt 
during the crisis over the financing of the high 
dam project. 3 


“The old statement instigated the Egyptian 
people -against their government. The new 
statement did likewise. And both statements 
ajtempted to create doubts about Syria and 
Egypt in neighbouring countries. What is 
more—American policy is now going to the 
extent of sowing the seeds of doubt between 
Egypt and Syria, seeking to picture Egypt as 
dissatisficd with what American policy regards 
as Syrias alignment with the Communist 
camp. 


eI have read in the American press lately 
some articles praising me for the first time in 
a long period on the grounds thatI have 
expressed dissatisfation with what-is happening 
in Damascus. The trick is an old one. 
know it and I don’t think I can be taken 
in by it. 


“It now remains for me. to state Egypt's 
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position in regard to this psychological war 
which has been declared on Syria. Although 
Egypts position is clear and calls for no 
elucidation, I reiterate once more that Egypt 
will continue to give unlimited and uncondi- 
tional support to Syria. 


“No matter what shape the pressure on 
Syria takes, one thing must never be forgotten, 
namely that all Egypts political, economic 
and military potentialities are behind Syria in 
her battle which is our battle—the battle of 
Arab nationalism.” 
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Two Continents Launch Preparations for Great 
Solidarity Assembly 


ł 


Preparatory Committee for Afro-Asicn Peopies’ Conference Meets in Cairo 


the meeting of the Preparato-y Committee 

for tae Afro-Asian People® Conference 
held at Cairo from October 21 to 23. The parti- 
cipationofs> many countres at this initial stage 
of the preparation was a rroof of the tremend- 
ous interest ic. both continents in the coming 
Conference. 


T e necting countoes were -epresented at 


The kind and generous hospizality of the 
Egyptian Committee for A`ro-Asien Solidarity 
and their exzellent organizetional arrangements 
made it possitle for the Preparatory Committee 
to carry out a great deal cf workin the three 
days during which it met. 


Though canvend by tte Asian and Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Commit-ees bora out of the 
Asian Countries Conferenz keld in April 1955 
in New Dehi, a large nuccber of representati- 
ves came to the Preparatory meeting from 
countries waere no Solidarity committees yet 
exist. 


Widely different viewp>in{s were represent- 
ed and yet a very large m2asure of agreement 
was achieved. . 


At the vers start of the meeting Mr. Anwar 
El-Sadeat, Deputy Speaker of tae Egyptian 
Parliament, was elected Chairmen with Dr. 
Anup Singk, M. P. (Ind:a) and Mr. Sunao 
Sonoda, M. P. (Japan) as ¥ice-Cheirmen. 


(The dozuments adoped by the meeting, 
including the Appeal for -he Corference. are 
being pablisned elsewhere in this issue.) 


The discussions in tke meeting revealed 
sharply the urgency of the in-ernactonal situa- 
tion, particalerly in Wes: Asia and North 
Africa. Natura_ly a cousideratle Pcrtion of our 
attention was devoted to the threat to Syria. 
The telegram to the Unied Natrons General 
Assembly and the message to the People of 
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Syria -ogether sum up Afro-Asian opinion at 
this critical juncture. 


Th2 Appeal for the Conference states clear- 
ly the aims and objects of the Conference, 
and eads any misunderstandings or confus- 
ions which may have been there. The character 
of the Conference is strictly popular and non- 
officia., the relationship of the Conference 
with tne Afro-Asian Solidarity Committees 
and its support to the Bandung »rinciples and 
spirit are emphasized. 


The tentative agenda for the Conference 
adopted by the meeting is itself a clear indica- 
tion of the broad canvas which will be covered 
by the Conference, and from it emerges clearly 
the slozan under which it is proposed to popu- 
larize the Conference through posters and 
other publicity media. 


Solidarity for Independence, Equality, Peace 


The preparatory meeting has elready estab- 
lished a secretariat for the Conference with 
Mr. Yousef El-Sebai, well-known writer and 
head of the High Council of Art and Literature 
of the Egyptian Government, as Secretary- 
General. The first formal mestings of the 
secretariat were attended by repzesentatives of 
Algeria, Burma, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, lapan, the Soviet Union and Sudan. 


Among the most important organizational 
decisions already taken by the secretariat are: 


(1) The observance of an Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity week from Dece- 
mber 1-8 to popularize the Conference 
and its appeal and agerda. 


The sending of a two-man delegation 
to certain Asian courtries to rally 
support for the Conference. 


(4) 
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(3) The publication of a regular bulletin 
to inform the public about the 
preparations for the Conference. 


(4) The making of a short ten-minute 
film to popularize the Conference. 


A provisional time-table for the Conference 
has been drawn up. It is proposed to 
have five commissions ; political, economic, 
cultural, social and organizational. 


One of the most significant proposals which 
will be mabe by the Egyptian delegation at 
the Conference will be forthe setting up of a 
permanent international secretariat to further 
the work of the Afro-Asian Solidarity move- 
ment. The organizational commission will 
study the proposal together with proposals for 
the constitution of the various bodies which 
will unite the national committees and serve 
to carry forward the work of the Cairo Confe- 
rence. 


Delegates to the Preparatory Meeting left 
Cairo with a sense of confidence in the success 
of the Conference. 


The Egyptian Committee had already estab- 
lished a splendid office in a beautiful mansion 


on the banks of the Nile. A competent staff of 
23 persons is working whole time in this office. 
Under guidance of the very influential Egyptian 
committee and the members of the internation- 
al Conference Secretariat, the preparatory 
bet is bound to lead to the most valuable 
results. 


The gracious support of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment lends the Conference a special distinc- 
tion. The delegates to the Preparatory Commit- 
tee were received by President Nasser himself 
who gave them a message of support, and they 
were entertained. to dinner by the Governor of 
Cairo. 


The Syrian Government also gave the confe- 
rence its support when it received with warmth 
a delegation of members of the Preparatory 
Committee headed by Dr. Anup Singh. 


The Arab peoples are full of enthusiasm. 
Everywhere in Cairo we met with friendship 
and a fervent desire for Afro-Asian Solidarity. 
The same enthusiasm is spreading all over the 
continents. Itis this support of the peoples 
which is the guarantee that the Cairo 
Conference shall be a landmark in the 


history of the peoples’ struggle for independence 
and peace. 
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Armenia’s destiny. Bar prior to: that 

Armenia had existed for -twerty-five cen- 

tunes. And eaca certury, decade or year 
had been one of sufferings Armeria’s poe 
hical pəsitian had .cast a spel`on her'fate : 
FOE a curse. She wes situcted Ea. 
the East and the West, who- could not live in 
peace. For Armenia the >assing of. ages was 
marked by the tfampling >f the :cnumerable 
armies cf ‘Alexander of -Mecedonia, Lucullus, 
Pompeins. Genghis., Khar. Tamerlane... The 
land was devastated by By zantmes,. Arabs, 
Persians and Turks. The -ruirs of Armenian 
towns . and ‘cae are snore eee than 
any chronicle. 


Fe fears ago the zevolution, changed: 


It mast b? said for the A-menian people, 
that the opposed armed resistence to all inva- 
ders and that they rerolted egainse their 
oppressors. But that waz gn exhausting and 
unequal combat— which wouk have inevitably 
ended in the total annihiletion of the people. 
Actually it ended in the mess digkt of Arme- 
nians from tkeir native land 


The Flight 


T excdus of Armenias began on a big 
scale in the middle af the llth century. 
We may recz ll, for example, tre migration of 
Armenians t9 Poland and Mcldavia in 1069. 
Shortly thereafter the first. refugees found a 
haven .o d.stant India. But five centuries 
were yet to pass before the migration of 
Armenians t? that land assumed mass pro- 
portions. 


In those remote day: there was in the 
South cf Armenia a city rame2d Djulfe, situ- 
ated cn the caravan muts which linked 
Persia with Armenia and further cn with Asia 
Minor ard the Black See ports. That town 
gave birth to entecprizrg merchants who 
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` The Tragedy of a Smali. Nation © 


were quick in widening their field of activities. 
Soon Djulfa became an important centre 
linking the markets of ._India and Persia with 
those of. Venice and Genoa. The flow of 
tradé was a source of wealth: for Djulfa’s 
merchants, and the city became prosperous. 
But this very -prosperity carried the seed of 
futuré calamities. -They visited the city sud- 
oo and ruthlessly. : 


- The Persian ‘Shah Abbas I had the ides, 
quite patriotic, and at first glance, one may 
say, quite harmless, to develop his country’s 
trade and’ thereby restore Persia’s treasury 
which: Aad been bled white by wars. But the 
idea wes carried into effect by means ‘barbarous 
in the extreme : thousands of people inhabit- 
ing the-Ararat Valley and Djulfa, who were 
to . restore. Persia’s economy, were forcibly 
moved to Abbas’s kingdom. In the process 
thousands of Armenians perished, and the 
city of Djulfa was razed to the ground. 


The population of that city were settled 
not far from the Persian capital—Ispahan. 
A New Djulfa was built there, and on its 
popula:ion were conferred rights and privileges 
which not only restored their fortunes, but 
even znabled them to acquire still greater 
wealth Nevertheless in the Middle Ages the 
rulers of Persia in their dealings with the 
Armenian merchants resorted essentially to 
extortion, plunder and murder. 


The Persian Armenians were compelled 
to take to the thorny path of Eee 
That path led them to India. 


Hospitable India 


HE Armenian merchants acclimatized them- 
selves in India within a relatively short 
period of time. The share of the Arme- 

nian communities in India’s trade during the 
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- Middle Ages was steadily growing. This was 
due in part to. the fact that the Armenian 
merchants had restored and strengthened their 
former commercial ties. Whole districts and 
streets peopled by Armenians came into being 
in many Indian towns. The churches, chapels, 
shops and dwelling-houses that have been 
preserved can today supply a fairly accurate 
idea of the geographical distribution of those 
communities. The important position Arme- 
nian merchants occupied in international trade 
at the time explains why from the very begin- 
ning of its operations in India the East India 
Company sought to attract Armenian capital... 


But England won and put the Indian people 
into colonial irons for two hundred years. 


The Armenian communities were steadily 
declining. In the middle of the 19th century 
only some buildings put up by them and the 
memories on deserted graveyards bore witness 
to the past existence of many thriving and 
densely populated townships. Armenian com- 
munities have survived only in Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, but they no longer play 
the role they did in the past. One may point 


‘out that the Calcutta community was older 


than the city itself. It came into being on 


. ~ the banks of the Ganges before that city was 


The world is too wide for ‘happiness Toi 
found init the easy way. The world is too 
small when one seeks to hide from misfortune. 
The Armenians’ flight from smoking ruins, 
destruction and death brought them to a 
place that was to become one more scene of 
bloodshed in world history. This time it was 
England that assumed the role of hangman. 


Adopt the attitude of an onlooker ?—or 
take part in the liberation struggle of a nation 
tbat had hospitably opened its doors to the 
refugees? The documents which have been 
preserved to our day indicate that most 
Armenians were not troubled by this dilemma. 
In 1763 Bengal declared war on England. The 
foreign invaders met with the staunch resistance 
of the Bengali troops among which there were 
Armenians, officers and men. Grigor Aru- 
tyunan (Gorgi Khan), - was an outstanding 
General in the Indian army. Under his leader- 
ship several defeats were inflicted on the Eng- 
lish troops. In one of the battles Gorgi 
Khan lost his life. It is also a known fact 
that an Armenian named Margar was active 
in helping to organize the army Mir Kasim 
led against the English. 


The majority of Armenian merchants in 
India, whose trade on the main depended 
on local markets, regarded the Europeans in 
general and the English in particular as their 
enemies. On the one hand fear of a power- 
ful competitor was an important factor, on 
the other, the ever present memories of Arme- 
nia’s ordeals stimulated their hatred for all 
people who came with the sword into a foreign 
land for the purpose of killing and imposing 
their will. 


founded. 


Aid from India 


HE ties of the Indian Armenians with their 
mother country stood the test of time 
and of the distance that separated them. 

The recurring events spelling death and des- 
truction in all corners of Armenia’s highland, 
constantly kept the refugees’ minds alive to the 
necessity of over-throwing the Persian and 
Turkish yoke, Being outside the reach of 
Turkish janissaries and of their Persian oppo- 
site numbers, they were often in a position to 
do, and they actually did, more than the 
people living under foreign yoke. 


Those were days of hope. The slumbering 
began to think, the thinking called to arms. 
The second half of the 18th century was mark- 
ed by the re-birth of the Armenians’ national 
consciousness. Many of them became con- 
vinced that it was necessary to wage a libera- 
tion struggle. Yet how was it to be done ? 
How could the oppressed and disarmed Arme- 
nian people get back on their feet without outside 
aid? The Indian Armenians found the right 
answer to this question, which was later borne 
out by history: the enlightenment of the people 
—and Russia’s help. 


To the Indian Armenians goes all the 
credit for publishing historical works about the 
formerly strong and independent Armenian state. 
The Indian Armenians published lay books, 
they founded schools and printshops not only 
in India, but also in Armenia, Russia and 
Europe. An outstanding event of that period 


was the appearance in Madras in 1794 of the 
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first Armenian monthly: Azdarar (“News”). 
A complete tle of that publication is extant 
at present at-ke Armeniar Sate Library. It 
was turned over in 1656 by the Calcutta 
Armenicns to the writer Garegin Sevuntz who 
was Visiting India. As he said later,in addition 
to this vzluaole acqu:sition he also brought 
from India pviceless impressicns o? that great 
land and its splendid people. 


Azdarar was a successiul beginning. It 
was followed by other peciocicals: Shremaran 
(The G-anar7), Azgacer (The Patrioi), Azgacer 
Araratyan (Lhe Ararat Patrict), and others. 


As said above, the Indian Armenians re- 
garded enlig¢atenment asa means of achieving 
the great aim—the liberetion of their home- 
land. But mat mater-alized mucì later, after 
the Ozstober Revolucion. H is not out of 
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Armenia that caravans of migrants aré moving 
now, but back into Armenia. Tens of thou- 
sands of people have returned to their native 
land. Hundreds of thousands of others are 
aspirinz to return too. And the whole Arme- 
nian nation is enthusiastically pursuing its 
free coastructive endeavours. 


Bui while it builds, it does not forget the 
past. It was as dark as the night sky shrouded 
by clouds. Verv very seldom, in between the 
clouds appeared a little star spelling bright 
memories. A very lonely little star indeed. 
But that is why it has all the gratitude of our 
hearts a gratitude that would suffice for 
millions of stars. 


In Armenia’s history that bright moment 
betokens a distant name that is yet so 
close: INDIA. 


NX 
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The Tokyo Conference 


HE Japanese have been the greatest 

| sufferers from nuclear weapons. It 

is, therefore, but natural that there 

should bea ‘Japan Council Against 

A & H Bombs and For Disarmament’. Under 

the auspices of this Council two World 

Conferences were held in Japan in two 

previous years. The Third World Conference 

Against A & H Bombs and For Disarma- 

ment was held in Tokyo from August 6 to 16, 
1957. 


To make the conference as representative 
of world public opinion as possible, Mr. 
Hirano, a member of the Japan Council 
Against A & H Bombs and For Disarma- 
ment, visited practically all countries of the 
world and met leading peace workers every- 
where. An International Preparatory Com- 
mittee was formed in Tokyo on which 
Great Britain, U. S. A., Australia, France, 
China, India, Ceylon, Burma and many 
other countries were represented. Shortly 
before the Tokyo conference the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, also visited 
important countries of the world to win the 
sympathy of their Governments for the 
banning of all nuclear weapons. The Japanese 
Constitution is probably unique in its 
definite stand against war and for complete 
disarmament. 


But Japan today is badly caught in the 
meshes of American militarism. In that small 
island country there are at present a few 
dozen bigger and over five hundred smaller 
military bases of the U.S.A. The Okinawa 
islands, an integral part of Japan, are 
wholly administered by U.S.A. and are 
now being converted into a nuclear base. 
Thus Japan can hardly be expected to 
function as a really independent, sovereign 
state in its foreign policy. 


During my three weeks’ stay in that 
country I visited several of their important 
cities and attended many a public meeting. 
Everywhere and at every step it was abund- 
antly clear that the Japanese people bitterly 


feel their present humiliation. They are 
also full of determination and enthusiasm. 
U.S.A.’s military occupation of Japan 
cannot, therefore, last very long. 


Probably on account of this very un- 
natural condition prevailing in the country 
there was some difficulty in the way of the 
delegates from China, Soviet Russia and 
East European democracies joining the third 
world conference. This difficulty was 
somehow overcome just at the eleventh hour. 
Over a hundred representatives of about 
thirty outside countries, including Great 
Britain, U. S.A., France, both parts of 
Germany, Austria, U.S.S.R., Outer 
Mongolia, People’s China, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Korea, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Venezuela, Chile, Italy and Sweden, attended 
the conference. They represented all the five 
continents and included men and women 
fromall walks of life. The mumber of 
delegates from all over Japan including 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was about four 
thousand. But that had no effect on voting. 
All resolutions were passed after full and 
frank discussion absolutely unanimously, 
without a single dissentient. 


The inaugural session attended by not 
less than 20,000 persons, was very imposing. 
After that various commissions, e. g. the 
commission of Religious People and of 
Pacifists, the Scientists Commission, the 
Lawyers Commission, the Mothers Com- 
mission, the Trade Unionists Commission, 
the A & H Bombs Commission, the Political 
Tension Commission, and so forth, sat 
separately for several days, thrashed out the 
subject from their respective points of view 
and submitted their considered reports to 
the plenary session of the conference. The 
conference then framed its resolutions. A 
Steering Committee consisting of represen- 
tatives from various countries, helped the 
conduct of business, 
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The tF ree resolutions ook the form of-— 
(1) a dec.eration called che “Tokyo Declara- 
tion”, (233 An “Appeal co the United Naticns 
and to the Governments 3f the World” and 
(3) ‘Recommendation: for Common Action” 
etc. 


The Ickyo Declaration says that tie 
“common purpose” of all those attending 
the worl= conference wes “terminating ell 
the preparations for nuclear war.” 


The Dsclaretion thea makes the following 
four categorical “demands” : 


() “That Goverrments concerned 
conclude an :xternational agreemeat 
for an immec@te and unconditional 
ban on nuclear tests.” 


(ii) Tae prohibition of ‘manufacture, 
stockpiling erd use of nuclear 
weapons “vith international 
>ontrol.”’ 


(iii) The stopping of “ths introduction 
of nuclear wearpcns Ly the natiors 


In possessior of them into any 
other countric:.” 
(iv) * Universal disarmament wit) 


ccntrols accepred by the countries 
concerned,” and ‘sf  agreemert 
on universal, zeneral disarmament 
is not yet possible,” then “a partiel 
disarmament azreement.” 


The declaration alsə voiced its opposition 
to “the establishment and expansion of 
military tases, especial- nuclear bases.” 

It asser.ed taat “the simultaneous liquid- 
ation of all the military blocs and th;> 
abandoninz of all méactary bases and the 
withdrawai of all trceps from all foreign 
territories .essen the threat of nuclear war.” 


The Dec.aration furtie: says that “the 
assurance cf a future free from war, anc 
proved hazards of radcective fall-out from 
all tests is`ke greatest desire of the peoples 
of the worl. The persp2cstive of such a future 
would brinz great solaca to th2 people of 
Hiroshima and Nagaski, tze first victims of 
the Atomic bombs and also to the victims of 
the Bikini Hydrogen bomb exper:ment.”’ 
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It ends with the announcement that “the 
ultimate objective of our movement against 
nuclear tests and weaponsand for disarma- 
meat lies in the outlawing of war itself.” 


The Appeal to the United Nations and 
the Governments of the world contains 
tke following :— 


(i) “We demand that the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
enter, immediately and uncondition- 
ally, into an agreement on the 
prohibition of Atomic and 
Hydrogen bomb tests.” 


(ii) “We demand that the United 
Nations do everything in its power 
for the conclusion of such an 
agreement.” 


(iii) “We further demand 
Governments of the 
every effort 
agreement.” 


that the 
world make 
to conclude such an 


Tke Appeal ends as follows : 


“In the name of all the peoples who 
desire world peace and prosperity 
of mankind, we appeal to the 
United Nations and the Govern- 
i of the world to heed our 
ca is 


In the resolution entitled Recommen- 
dations on Common Action for the 
Proh bition of Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
and for Disarmament it 1s suggested that 
all peace-loving peoples of the world should 


organize joint action “directed toward 
the U. N. General Assembly” by fixing 
dates in October and November 1957 for 


demanding ‘the conclusion of an agreement 
on immediate and unconditional prohibition 
of nuclear tests,” and should mobilize the 
wicest public opinion” for the purpose. 
Joint action is also recommended “toward the 
U. N. Disarmament Sub-Committee.” It 
is also suggested that the results of scienti- 
fic research in this connection be 
interrationally and widely circulated, that 
an international meeting of specialists be 
convened as early as possible, that inter- 
nat:omal liaison work in this field be expanded, 
and that all religious people and people 
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of all walks of life should co-operate in this 
movement. 


A special appeal is made to the peoples 
of “countries in Afro-Asian and Pacific 
areas.” “in view of the fact that the recent 
nuclear tests and introduction of nuclear 
weapons are continued mainly in this region,” 
and “preparation for atomic war” is “now 
„in progress at the millitary bases in Okinawa, 
Korea, and other places.” It is also suggested 
“that a second Afro-Asian Conference be 
convened as soon as possible for the 
purpose of furthering these aims.” 


Besides the above three resolutions, a cable 
of “salutation” was sent, 
conference, to those brave Americans who 
are offering civil disobedience on non-violent 
lines against nuclear test explosions by their 
own Government. The cable offered them 
“full support in their courageous action.” 

An especial feature of the conference was 
the large number of religious people, including 
christian priests and Buddhist monks from 
various countries of the world, who actively 
participated in the conference and prepared 
a programme of their own for the purpose 
of getting nuclear weapons banned and ending 
all war. 


The coming together of so many devotees 
of peace from various 
senting all races, all religions, all walks 
of life, their living intimately together for 
weeks and discussing various problems of 
the day ina free, frank and friendly manner, 
is in itself of very great value and importance. 
On such occasions one finds that there are 
men and women in this world who regard 
themselves as citizens of the world rather 
than of this or that country, and that in the 
midst of all the present-day conflicts and 
contradictions a new humanity is being born. 


At the present moment there are two 
world organizations which seek to- serve 
this noble and much-needed purpose, viz., 
the UNO. and the world peace movement 
including the Japanese movement against 
A & H Bombs. Nobody can deny the 
utility and the value of the UNO in 
this -matter. Yet there is an important 


on behalf of the - 


countries repre-. 


difference in the gatherings at the UNO 
and those at such conferences. At the UNO 
itis mainly the representatives of various 
Governments that meet. Naturally in such 
gatherings there is a caution, a reserve, a 
gradation and an artificiality: language is 
often used more to conceal thoughts than 


to express them. On the other hand, at 
conferences like that at Tokyo, it is the 
representatives of the people, of popular 


organizations that meet. There isa freedom, 
a frankness, an equality and a cordiality 
which has its own charm, its own utility 
and its own values. 


The World Conference at Tokyo closed 
with the popular Japanese song “No more 
Hiroshimas,” sung with one voice by twenty 
thousand people, all standing. It gave a 
vivid picture of the determination of the 
Japanese people and of other peace-loving 
peoples of the world to end the possibility 
of a nuclear war and ultimately of all war. 


The Japanese are a brave, intelligent, 
hard-working, patient, hospitable and lovable 
people. They are Asians in their ways of 
life as well as in their spirit and culture. 
During the last few generations they had 
undoubtedly gone a bit too farin imitating 
the West in their outlook and ambition. 
This naturally, to an extent, estranged them 
from some Asian peoples. But today all that 
is a story of the dead past. Japan today is 
not only the greatest sufferer from nuclear 
weapons, but also one of the greatest sufferers 
from Western imperialist aggression. 
American interference in Japan is also a 
great danger to all Asian countries and to 
world peace. It, therefore, gave joy and ins- 
piration to see delegates from People’s China, 
from Korea, from Soviet Russia, from 
England, from Australia, from the U.S. A. 
and from almost all other countries of the 
world, offering their full support to the 
Japanese people in their efforts for 
regaining full sovereignty over their entire 
territory and for saving world peace. The 
highly impressive and imposing Tokyo 
Conference was an important step towards 
the establishment of the unity of the peoples 
of the world. 
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A Tour o? South-East Asia 


a History Conference on South-East 

Asian studies which was held in Fen- 

ang (Malara). On my way to Penang 
I tad to pass through Bangkok where 
I tad to wait’ for two days for the 
next plane to Malaja. I took this oppor- 
tun ty to visit the Cnulalongkorn Univerzity 
founded early in tkis century to comme- 
morate ths great kirg Churclangkaran, <he 
maker of modern Siam. The senior members 
o> tie History staff kad already left for Pn- 
ang to attend the Histcry Conference. A lady 
lecturer, who was officiating, showed me 
the books on Inda which they used in 
their classes—it was a 200d selection—and 
informed me that a prince of the Royal 
family, Dhani Nivat, vas writing in English 
a comprehensive history of modern Thailand. 
The book was nearing completion and; as _ts 
author is the Presidert or the Privy Council 
and amen of liberal views, it would fulfila 
long-felt waat. 


Bi June I had gone abroad to attend 


Bangkok is a prosp2rous city, with num- 
ercus fine motor cars of the latest mode.s 
plying on the streets „Another feature, which 
the foreigner does no: feil te note, is the 
presence of he military on the scene. During 
my very short stay there . saw troops mar- 
ching and cavalry centering along some 
of the main thoroaghéares. For  severel 
years the army and tke police had been th= 
parties in Dower in the Government and in 
the lezislacure, with the navy anda part of 
the ar force in oppos.tion. The air force 
seems to kold the balance in Thai politice. 
Parties, in the sense in wh:ch we understand 
the term in politics, Fad been banned till 
very recently. Now there is an official partr 
Seri (Sri) Manangasila dominated by Pibu. 
(Bipul Soagzram which has wen a decisive 
victory in the recent elections. It remains to be 
seen when Soaggram, the military dictator, ful- 
fils his promise of replacmg the fifty per 
cent. nomirated legislature ty a fully elected 
body. Op:rion in mteiectual circles seems 
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to anticipate far-reaching changes in the near 
fucure. ` 


Thailand (Siam) has played a role which 
is certainly noteworthy in the modern his- 
tory of South-East Asia. It did not become 
a colony of a European power, which was 
the fate of all its neighbours. It claims to 
have stopped the advance of Islam working 
its way from Indonesiaand Malacca. For 
inthe 18th century a considerable portion of 
Melaya was within the Siamese sphere of in- 
fluence. Even now Northern Malaya is Thai. 
Today Thailand boasts of having stemmed 
the tide of communism coming from the 
No-th. Pridi (Pradit) Manudharam, the 
pol tical rival of Pibul Songgram, is however 
in China. Pibul Songgram’s position as 
dictator is not very secure. 


SNANG, which I visited next, was just re- 
covering from the influenza epidemic 
which starting from Malaya is now 

sweeping over the whole world. But antici- 
pation of Merdeka (Freedom) on 3lst Aug- 
ust had brought on a tense situation in 
which all but the Malay element of the popu- 
lation were apparently feeling nervous. 


Indeed the racial pattern in Malaya is 
extremely interesting, Inthe Malaya Penin- 
sula the Chinese and the Indians outnumber 
the Malays. If the island of Singapore is 
included the Chinese would outnumber the 
Malays and the Indians. In this three-dim- 
ensicned picture the Indian element stands in 
the position of a poor third. Trade and indus- 
try are dominated by the Chinese and in the 
learned professions too they are quite pro- 
minent. The labouring class of the Chinese 
community are equally prominent in the tin 
mines, rubber plantations, petty retail trade 
and im other occupations requiring hard work. 
There are Indians in the teaching profession, 
in the legal profession and in trade, but the 
bulk of the community work as labourers 
on the rubber plantations, Indians have not 
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such a high stake in the country as the 
Chinese. 


The Malays are easy-going people not very 
fond of hard steady work. So they have been 
pushed out of trade and industry by foreig- 
ners and, but for the fact that the adminis- 
trative service of the nine Malay sultanates 
is reserved for them and the federal police in 
its lower ranks is manned by them, they 
would have been reduced tothe position of 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in Malaya. Recently they have been joining 
the ranks of the new Malay army in right 
earnest. 


It has been said by a competent authority’ 


thatif the Chinese go on strike they can 
bring the whole economic life of Malaya to a 
standstill—but if the Malays strike work, trade 
and industry will be but little affected. As 
Malaya is the chief dollar-earning country in 
the British Empire, including Britain, this is 
a point to be kept in mind. 


- It was during the Japanese occupation 
that Malaya became politically conscious. As 
the Chinese had non-co-operated with the 
Japanese invaders, while many of the Malays 
had readily co-operared with them, the first 
Malayan Constitution (1946) attempted to 
curb the authority of the nine Malay Sultans 
and to give the Chinese full rights of 
citizenship. This move on the part of the 
British Government roused the Malays for the 
first time to-political action. The contempla- 
ted Act of 1946 did not come into operation. 
Strong Malay political parties like the 
United Malay National Organization (UMNO) 
were formed to fight for the Malay cause. 
Soon after (1948) started the jungle warfare 
in which Guerilla fighters (90 per cent. Chinese) 
took up arms against the British, it is said, 
to prevent communist organizations (mostly 
Chinese) in Malaya from being crushed out 
by the authorities. The ‘Emergency’, as 
this struggle has been called, has gone on for 
nine years in spite of the fact that the 
guerillas, numbering about 5,000, have had 
to face not only British troops with all the 
modern military equipment but also crack 
Gurkha and Australian forces. 


Official sympathy, once shown to the 
Chinese, was now diverted towards the Malays. 


The idea was to form a Malay nation state 
and for the first time perhaps in colonial his- 
tory official encouragement was given to 
Malay national songs, a Malay national flag 
and the teaching of the Malay language. It 
was believed in official circles that only 
Malay nationalism could successfully combat 
communism which came to be associated with 
the Chinese community in Malaya. 


As our hosts in this Conference were main- 
ly influential Chinese residents of Penang 
(including the Chinese Mayor of the city and 
Chinese owners of Rubber Plantations) we had 
an opportunity of studying the Chinese as- 
pects.of the Malayan problem. The wealthy 
Chinese, who had adopted the English way 
of living and had all but forgotten Chinese 
literature and tradition, were certainly not 
communist-minded though they might feel in 
their hearts a secret admiration for the power 
and prestige of China under the present 
regime. This well-to-do section would be 
prepared to throw in their lot with the Malay 
majority in the new political set-up inaugura- 
ted on 31st August when Malaya became a 
dominion within the Commonwealth. These 
commercial and industrial magnates who have 
been in Malaya for several generations, would 
not try to go back to China even if they 
stand to lose a good deal in the Malayan 
State. But it would be otherwise with the 
labouring class who have so little to lose. If 
they have to bear the brunt of unfair discri- 
mination as regards rights of citizenship 
they may turn to be fifth columnists in the 
struggle which is now going on against com- 
munism on Malayan soil. 


The Indian community do not have in 
Malaya a stake comparable to that of the 
Chinese. While the emoluments of Indian 
teachers, doctors, engineers, etc. are much 
higher than in India, they are engaged on 
mostly short period contracts and some of 
them are nervous about the renewal of such 
contracts. The personality of Netaji Subhas 
Bose still arouses great enthusiasm among 
the community especially among humble folk 
of the I. N. A. movement. Indeed the 
Indian community in Malaya in general 
cherishes great regard for the mother coun- 
try and feels proud of her progress in recent 
years. Thus if they are faced with the dilemma 
of getting Malayan citizenship on condition of 
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giving up Indian citmenship—most of tkem 
wold probably forfeit Malayan citizenship and 
stick to their homeland = 


Irdezd the laws of citizenship of 1952 are 
weizhted against the immigrant population. 
They have to be modified a good deal if the 
new Malayan nations az istə get an auspi- 
cious stert as, accord:rg to an old saying, it 
is the first step which comnts. 


EN about the niddle 27 June 1957, I 
Wit Malaya and proceeded to. Java, I 
found Djakarta, the Indonesian capital, in 

a stete of acute tension From all over Indonesia 


people who considerec themselves important- 


had flocked in Djakarta. The new experim=nt 
of tae National Counci: in President Soekarno’s 
plan of a ‘guided d2mccrezy’ was being launzh- 
ed, the municipal electons in the capital and 
other large towns were just teginning, nsw 
fore gn exchange regulaions to prop up the 


falling Indonesian ‘rupiya’ were being issued. 


So we may say that -ndonesia was passing 
throigh a political and economic revolution. 
Therefore leaders from ell over tae realm had 
assembled in the capiel. Every good hocel 
was overcrowded ard I had to be content with 
bad accommodation anid poor quality food in 
a third-class place. Ev21 this might not have 
been available without te help >f officials in 
the Indian Embassy in Djakarta 


Then I was lucky m comirg across our 
research scholar of the School cf International 
Stud:es (Delhi) soor after my arrival _n 
Djakarta. I had been -cld that I would fird 
him at a far away Indonesian University. So 
it was a very agreeable surpre to mest 
Shri Vishal Singh at my blece, and after that 
he was my companion end guide during tke 
greater part of my scay im Java. 


Martia. law had been promulge ted in Djakaria 
in these days. There had teen rev>its in some cf 
the o:her -slands ageins: what wes represented 
as over-centralization in -ava. Ti2re had beea 
anattemptat a militery cour d’ erat in the cap_- 
tal itself to overthrcw tte Government. Tha 
Dar-ul-Islem_rebels, wit their <anatical zeel 
for their religion, were wp in arms in some 
parts of West Jaya. After tke gereral elections 
of 1955, held 10 years aer the declaration of 
indep2ndencz2, it was hoped zhat tre Indonesias 
Parliament would be fun>ioning smoothly. Bul 
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-quarrels between politicar parties grew evert 


more bitter, cabinets were as unstable as be- 
fore, and things were thus heading towards a 


_ Cr sis. ` 


` It was against such a background that Presi- 


deat Soekarno, who has been the head of the ` 


Stete for the last 12 years after having led the 
Indonesian independence movement for about 
30 years, brought forward his ‘concepsi’ (‘con- 


. ception’ in Bahara Indonesia) for a ‘guided 
democracy,’ having come to the conclusion 


thet parliamentary democracy based ona party 


` system had failed. The concepsi, as designed 


-at.irst, would have started with a gotong ro- 
yorg (mutual help) cabinet in which every im- 
portant political party would have been duly 
represented. But the communal (Muslim, 
Ca-holic, etc.) parties put up a strong opposi- 
tion to this plan as it would have brought the 
conmunists into the cabinet. Failing to carry 
out the ‘concepsi’ in full President Soekarno 
braught in a non-party cabinet in which neither 
the communists nor the communalists were 
rep-esented. A non-party planning specialist, 
Dr. Djuanda Kartavijaya, headed this ministry. 
Contrary to anticipations the communal parties 
in Farliament, which were quite strong, did not 
thrcw out this cabinet by an adverse vote in the 
legislature. 


_ The next step of the President was to bring 
in the National Council, a body of 45 persons 
handpicked by him, to represent on a ‘func- 
tional’ (as distinguished from ‘regional’) basis, 
All important groups in Indonesian society, pea- 
sants, workers, officials, armed forces, academic 
bod-es, religious communities, communists, 
etc., were represented in the National Council. 
It was meant to offset the inadequacy of the 
party system in Parliament. 


At the time of my arrival in Djakarta the 
pubkc platform as well as the press in the coun- 
try was fully occupied with this councll issue. 
Vehement protests against the National Coun- 
cil, especially as the Communists were also in 
it, ceme from the communal parties. Impor- 
tant leaders denounced the whole ‘concepsi’ as 
unconstitutional. But at the same time there 
seem2d to be a real public backing for the 
Prestlential plan. The people had become sick 
of party wranglings which had led almost 
to a breakdown in the administration. The 
Presiient’s personal influence also counted for a 
great deal. 
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The economic life of the country was also 
undergoing a severe strain about this time. 
The official rate and the market rate for the 
Indonesian rupiya differed very ‘much to the 
detriment of foreign trade and tourist traffic. 
But this did not seem to discourage what 
appeared to aforeign visitor as an excessive 
indulgence in luxury goods. There are more 
motor -cars on the stweets of Djakarta than are 
to be'seen in the large cities of India, When 
the finances of the realm were in such an -un- 
satisfactory state more ‘austerity’ should have 
been in evidence in the daily life of the 


people. 


A visit to Jogjakarta, the cultural centre of 
Java, was a welcome respite from the political 
turmoil of the capital when the municipal elec- 
tions were at-this time in full swing and added 
to the tension of that place. Jogjakartaled a 
much more peaceful life. The Gajamada Uni- 
versity, named after the famous Prime Minister 


of Majapabet, the last Hindu Kingdom of 
Java, is a true centre of learning. I had the 
good fortune (with the help of Shri Vishal 


‘Singh) of meeting some prominent members of 


the University staff. When the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts of the University told me that 
he was an ardent admirer of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda and read every day passages from 


‘their works, I felt that it was one of the happiest 


moments of my life. Borobodur and Prambanan, 
the former a Buddhist and the latter a Hindu 
shrine, were both within easy reach (by car) 


‘from Jogjakarta. Both ware sublime as regards 


design and exquisite as regards minute details. 


IU health forced me to cut short my South- 
East Asian study tour and I had to return by 
the earliest plane available back to India. 


New Delhi 
September 18. 
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Impressions of China 


~ 


HAVE been asked by tke Radio Brcad- 
| casting Department to give my 
impressions 01 what I have seen in 
China. But I am at a loss as to 
what to say. China is an ald and a rast 
country and my stay here of three weeks has been 
much too short atime for me to understend 
the great ariety of prencmenea that it presents 
to theeye. I feel thet | have had a mere 
‘g.impse of this anciert land and its people. 
I am, therefore, diffident in expressing any 
opirion as I feel I am not competent to 
do it. ¥ shall, therefors, merely mention a 
few points which havz impressed me as fhe 
mos: striking. 


First ofall I want to say that I find China 
atove alla place where “ature and man have 
beth comtined to produce beauty such as 
rarely meets the eye. Greet men of the past 
have left behind rich treasures of marvellous 
beaucy stored up in the museums and 
palaces and pagodas ard temples all over tke 
country. Ihave been looking at them and 
marvelling at the skill of the hands thet 
produced them. Beaaty comes out of a 
beeutiful mond and a people who can leave 
such an abundant feast of beauty for posterity 
must certainly be beautful. I am glad to se 
that even now efforts are made to keep ud 
the colourzul and decorative style of ancient 
architecture in the mew buildings. One 
can zive one’s best nly on the basis o7 
one’s national genius, the chief characteri- 
stics of which must be preserved. If we 
become a replica of the Westin our architec- 
ture end tcwn-planninz, we shall even at 
our bəst be mere im_-tation copies of the 
West. How much n.cer it would be if 
all countries, especially th2 Asian countries, 
would present their own particular colour, 
design and form in their outward appearance 
as well as inward make-up. 


After leng years of gainful strife, the 
Chires2 people succeeced in getting their 
liberation. They have certainly made wonder- 
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fu. progress in the short span of eight years, 
particularly keeping in view the dimensions 
of this big country, its backward condition 
at the time of its liberation and the complex 
variety of problems requirinz settlement. The 
First Five Year Plan has been successfully 
completed and the Second Plan has now been 
taken in hand. I have no doubt that this 
Second Five Year Plan will be accomplished 
with as great a success as the first. I was 
impressed by the dimensions of the great 
industrial enterprises in the East of which 
Toaly had a glimpse at Shanghai and at 
some other places. At the same time, the 
workers’ welfare is fully kept in view, ade- 
quate wages are given and decent residential 
quarters are being provided with as much 
speed as possible. 


I have visited one Collective Farm where 
Ifovnd peasants and their women working 
earnestly and happily to increase production 
and develop a good and prosperous life. They 
seerced to understand the virtues of co- 
Operative living and told me that the co- 
operative method had increased their personal 
income by one-fifth, I have been freely 
moving about in the towns also. Every- 
where I find that people look happy and 
healthy and well-fed. They all have some 
sort of clothing and men, women and children 
all invariably have shoes on. The standard of 
living certainly has gone up if it is compared 
with the days of old about the traditional 
poverty of which so much has been written 
in foreign countries. I cannot say that per- 
fection has been achieved and that there 
is no longer any poverty in China. There 
does still exist poverty and I have seen it. 
I have even visited some  dwelling-sheds 
which can hardly be called houses. But 
which country is there in the world where 
there is no poverty ? We can only take 
a relative view of things. And who can deny 
that the mass of people are comparatively 
in a better position now? During my twenty- 
one deys in the country, I have not come 
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across a single beggar anywhere, not even in 
the traditional places like temples and pagodas 
where they are to be found in abundance 
in other countries. 


What is more striking than anything else 
is the phenomenal transformation of women. 
From bound feet—specimens of which I have 
myself seen, in some villages where a few 
old women still could be seen with deformed 
feet—they have risen to the height of fully 
emancipated, free women of the present 
day. Ihave just attended the 4th session of 
the All-China Women’s Democratic Federa- 
tion where I had the privilege of meeting 
the greatest women leaders of China. I was 
thrilled to meet some of the old revolutionary 
women leaders, one of whom still occupied 
an honoured place in the Chinese army and 
even nowis a functioning General. There 
were other women, old workers of the 
revolutionary period who are today making 
their full contribution to the reconstruction 
of the country on the socialist pattern. The 
report of their last four years’ work showed 
how intensively the women have worked in 
all spheres of life fully keeping in view the 
good of the country as a whole and the 
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idealism for which they and their Party have 
fought and which needs stabilization now. 
The Federation is giving detailed, guidance 


_to the masses of women. in the fields, factories 


and the towns. Itwas a pleasure to see 
this vast assembly of enlightened women, in- 
cluding some from the national minorities, 
earnestly, devotedly and intelligently taking 
part in the building up of their country. 
I must also mention the young girls who in 
large numbers are working as shop girls, 
conductors, interpreters, nurses, group 
leaders in villages and amongst factory 
workers and others. This clearly shows that 
the awakening isnot confined to the intellec- 
tual classes only. but has filtered down to 
the masses who have all gladly accepted 
the new social order and are fully co-ope- 
rating to make it a success. And what is 
more praiseworthy is that the quick trans- 
formation has all been brought about not 
by violence and force but by persuasion 
and conversion. It is the leaders of this 
country—both men and women—who have, 
by their own selfless work, made all this 
possible. I offer my salutations to them and 
my best wishes for the prosperity, solidarity 
and success of China which is old but for- 
ever new.* 
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The Invincible Power of Self-Suffering* 


‘ing- war and warlixe preparations. The 
naclear weapons have ushered in a new era 
of terrer and-all round destriction.We have 

been cond2mning tkese also. 


|: -s forty years since we have >een condemn- 


Russia and Amezica mgy be deterred fron 
starting a total war <-hrough fear- of each 
other; but they have in- effect combined in 
carry:ng or w war against tuman ty by indulg- 
ing in nuclear tests, which tareaten to condema 
humanity zo a lingerin= d2atn 17 not an ins- 
tantaneous one. There may be nothing to 
choose between the two powers that indulg> 
in unscruptlous nuclear tests, bet Russia ai 
least Las agreed to stop them if the other- side 
did likewise, The Brit:sh forestalled public 
protes-s anc demonstrations by ecvancing: the 
date cf the-r variety of ruclzar tess ! - 


The innocent viccims: the- world over, of 
these preparations and tests are feeling: despera- 
tely helpless against the wilfulness of these 
powerful manufacturers of nuclear weapons 
and their de-ermined 2xperiments `o test their 
deadlir ess. 


What is the use of ouz gathering together 
on a weorld-scale and venting cir impotent 
rage against these preparations if we do not 
find a rsmed~ to halt this impendinz universal 
calamity? We cannot resign dursel™es by say- 
ing, what camnot be cured rust te endured; 
for, how car mankind endure the prospect of 
univers] destruction, physical, moral and 
spiritua. ? 


Our feithin God and belief in the ultimate 
triumph of Goodness whisperin our ears that 
the remedy is available if only we unite to 
summon, if not anything ekse, at least the 
courage of desperation. The power of the 
Human Spiritis superior tc all militery power, 
however orgarized it may be. We must there- 
fore gatter together not to vert our impotent 
anger bu: to put our heads <ogether to see what 


*A speech celivered recenti” im Tokyo. 
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remedy could be-thought out and employed to. 
p-event total destruction. 

-f we analyse the psycholozy behind inter- 
nztional fensions we find thet only powerful: 
netions that harbour the ambition of dominat- 
inz the world, are suspicious of each other. It, 
is not the instinct of self-preservation that 
prompts nations to make these deadly experi- 
ments. Itis the spirit of rivalry in domination 
thet arges these powerful nations to enter into 
competition of blind destruction. Rivalry 
féeds on rivalry and ultimately there comes a 
pozni when the rivals are no longer the masters 
of -he situation. Circumstances master them 
completely and then they are driven by destiny 
to plange into a mad fray from which there is 
no: withdrawing, even if the whole of humanity 
wisie3 it. 


Now why do these governments, backed to, 
a certain extent by their nations, manufacture 
these weapons of total destruction? The aim 
is not to destroy all, but to threaten- all into 
submBsion to their way of thinking. The 
threat needs to be carried out only if dire 
necess.ty arose! Now this deadly competition— 
these cminous threats and counter-threats—has 
brougkt the world to the brink of possible 
universal destruction. The prospect is terrible; 
time is short; we have to—we must—find a 
solution of the prcblem if humanity is to 
Survive 


Tae remedy, to my mind, lies in meeting 
all these dire threats with cool courage and 
determined resolve to combine in an indissoluble 
comradeship to suffer willingly allthe conse- 
quences of non-submission. Gandhiji has 
shown chat the determination and power of 
self-suffering on a large scale is invincible. It 
not on_y renders the power of the tyrant 
impot2n:, but it helps convert him and change 
his mentality. If Iam able to convince the 
tyrant end the wrong-doer that my capacity to 
suffer is greater than his capacity to inflict 
suffering on me, I make him realiz the impo- 
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tency of his plan and I liberate in him the 
forces of circumspection and introspection. On 
my part, the very conviction that there is now 
no alternative to total destruction generates 
in me a power of the Spirit that regards all 
danger as nothing. 


On a.smaller scale, one manifestation of the 
power of self-suffering is a hunger-strike. Man, 
by denying himself the very means of life 
sustenance, proves beyond doubt to the adver- 
sary that he is prepared to suffer, even unto 


death; rather than submit to a state: of things. 


which must be unbearable to all right-minded 
men. 


The moral effect of such a hunger-strike 
is almost lost if it is used as a threat. But if 
it is a manifestation of the anguish of the soul 
as also a demonstration that one- is prepared 
to suffer to the last, it is bound to have a 
salutary effect on the adversary as also on 
public opinion. 


Now, in respect of a gigantic problem like 


the one we are considering, hunger-strike by 
an individual or a group of individuals has 
perhaps no relevance, but a nation or a group 
of nations can expressits righteous indignation 
and moral- anguish by refusing and forgoing 
the-technical-‘and financial aid; which is so very 
essential, nay vital, for the well-being and 
progress: of undér-developed nations. 


It may be that-a single nation’s refusal to 
receive-necessary aid-‘may not have adequate 


effect on the two or three ‘nuclear nations’; 
but not so if many nations, big and small, 
come together.and issue a manifesto declaring 
their determination rather to endure prolonged 
hardships than to accept aid from governments 
that are not prepared to retrace their steps and 
respond to the dictates of humanity. It may 
be emphasized that the objective of this mass 
move would be defeated if distinction is sought 
to be made between one ‘nuclear nation’ and 
another and aid is refused from one and accept- 
ed from the other. 


As a preliminary to this policy and as a 
preparation for a prayerful mood, we might 
declare some significant day as the ‘‘All-World. 
Prayer and Fast Day”; the fast to be of 24. 
hours’ duration, from-one evening to another. 
October-2nd, the birthday of Mahatma Gandhi, 
might well be chosen as the appropriate day 
for. this. The moral force manifested in this 
way is bound to energize the world-conscience 
and people may thus gather the strength of the 
Spirit and be able to overcome the very psy- 
chology of Atom and. Hydrogen Bombs. 
Nations may thus create a tremendous moral 
force which would inevitably produce the-kind 
of favourable climate that is necessary for 
universal agreement on: disarmament. It is 
then that a realization would dawn on all 
nations that if mankind isto survive and. 
civilization to prevail, all nations of the 
world will have to pledge that they will employ 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and 
peaceful purposes alone. 


Om: Shantih Shantih Shantih ! 
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Forever Solidarity 


A Quarterly Report from the Secretariat of the Asian Solidarity Committee 


Egypt: The welcome news has reached u3 
of the formation in Cairo of a Eroad and rep- 
resentative Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee 
whichis albeeady busy with preparations for 
the Cenferexce. The Committee includes some 
of the .eadi=g figures of Egyrt’s public life, such 
as Mr. Anwar Sadaat, Desute Speaker of Parlia- 
ment and Secretary-Gemeral of the powerful 
Islamic Corgress. Mr. Yousef El Sebai of the 
Council of 4rt and Literature is responsible for 
the Secretaria:. 


Tunis: A provisional committee has been 
set up in Tunis under the presidentship of 
Cheikh Mokamed Chadli Nifer,M.P. Very soon, 
another larg= meeting of persons from all sec- 
tions will be called to set ap a permanent body 
and start the preparations for the Conference. 


We have ceived news trom Madagascar and 
from the Rep:.ic of Sudan of growing interest in 
the forthcoming Conference aad of steps being 
taken to setup Commitcees for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity. 


Japana : The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Japan Azian S>'idarity Committee ‘TASC) was 
held on Jaly 22nd, 1957 wher fresh elections were 
held and a prozramme of work planned. The new 
Presidium corsists of Mr.AFira Kazemi, Adviser 
to the Social Democratic Party of Japan, 
Mr. Kyuro Fano, Japanes: F.epresentative to 
I. C.C., Mr. Tekutaro Kitamura, adviser to the 
Liberal Democratic Party and Mr. Kunisuke 
Nagano, Presicent of Japen Lawyers’ Inter- 
national Liaison Associaion Among the 
Advisers, are >-oefssors, Lusinessmen, repre- 
sentatives of dwferent political sections, cultural 
figures and others. 


One of the first tasks of this new Committee 
was to organize. £ meeting of the representatives 
of the Afro-Asian countries ettending the Third 
World Ccnference Against A & H-Bombs in 
Tokyo in August. Representatives from Burma, 
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Ceylon, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
U.S.5.R. and Thailand attended. The forthcom- 
ing Conference in Cairo was unanimously hailed. 
JASC also invited the representatives to Hakone, 
the famous Japanese hot-springs. On the way the 
delegetes were welcomed by the representatives 
of the Municipal Government of Kawasaki, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the workers ofthe 
Fujikoshi Machine Factory. : 


The Japan-Mongolian Friendship Association 
has been set up by JASC and this association 
has the support of traders, linguists, religionists 
and others. 


Ths Indian Prime Minister’s visit to Japan 
was long awaited by the Japanese people. JASC 
took tie initiative to set up a broad pation- 
al reception committee, called National Union, 
which -ncluded all political parties—the Liberal 
Democratic Party, the Japan Socialist Party, 
the Japan Communist Party, the representatives 
of economic circles, labour youth, women 
and students’ organizations and various other 
representative bodies. This National Union made 
postersand memorial badges for Mr. Nehru. 


The National Union organized a mass-meet- 
ing for Mr. Nehru at Tokyo Gymnasium on 
October 8, 1957 jointly with the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government, where about 10,000 
citizens, workers and students attended to hear 
Mr. Nehru. 


A farewell party by National Union was 
held at Chinzanso Hotel on October 13, 1957. 
A camera, pearl necklace, fountain pens from 
the Natonal Union and other presents were 


‘given to Mr. Nehru and his Party. 


The following song, composed by Mr. 
Xadokura with melody by Mr. Terahara, and 
dedicated to Mr. Nehru on this occasion, was 
greatly appreciated. 


Forever Solidarity 


Asian nations—friendly family 

Japan and India——-Asian brethren 
Let us unite our hands together 

To strive for the emancipation of Asia 
Long live the great man Mr. Nehru! 


. Asian nations—friendly family 
Japan and India—Asian brethren 
Let us raise our common standard “‘Co- 
existence” 


To build the peace in the whole world 
Long live the great man Mr. Nehru! 


Mr. Nehru’s presence in Japan helped in 
popularizing the “Panch Sheel” and advanced 
unity in action between different Japanese 
organizations, 


Asia-Africa is the new fortnightly magazine 
published in Japanese by JASC. Itis edited by 
eminent scholars on Afro-Asian problems and 
aims to make the Japanese people aware of 
the rapidly changing situation in African and 
Asian countries. 


JASC sent a congratulatory message to 
Prime Minister Tengku Abdul n on 
the Malayan Independence Day. 


An Asian Dancers’ Conference is being 
planned by JASC. The aim of the Conference 
is to. promote friendship and exchange of 
opinions. 


The Foreign Minister, Mr. Aijchiro 
Fujiyama, Chief Japanese Delegate to the U.N. 
General Assembly, has been sent an appeal by 
JASC. In the-appeal JASC urges that the 
Japanese Delegation must work for reconcilia- 
tion between the U. S. A. and U.S. S. R., and 
endeavour to work ina way so as to unite the 
Afro-Asian countries on the basis of Bandung 
Spirit. The Committee urges the Japanese dele- 
gation to press resolutely for an agreement 
among the countries on the immediate and 
unconditional banning of nuclear tests, as a 
first step for the realization of the ‘‘ Tokyo 
Declaration. ” 


. With regard to the representation of China 
in yhe United Nations, the appeal stresses that 
by now the Government of the People’s Repu- 
blic of China has been recognized not only 
by most Asian and African countries but also 


such Western countries as Britain and Holland. 
It is urgent that it is admitted to the UNO. 


The Japanese delegation, the appeal adds, 
should raise the question of putting an end to 
the American occupation of Okinawa, support 
the demands of other Asian and African coun- 
tries concerning their sovereignty and territorial 
integrity (such as Indonesia’s demand for the 
restoration of West Irian and-the aspirations, 
of the Algerian people to independence), 
the admission of Mongolia to the U.N.O., and, 
finally, take a resolute stand against foreign 
interference in the affairs of Middle Eastern 
countries including Syria. 


The inaugural meeting of the Japan Prepa- 
ratory Committee for the Asian-African Confer- 
ence in Cairo was held on October 12,1957. The 
meeting was called by Mr. T. Kitamura, M. P. 
representative of JASC and advisor to Liberal- 
Democratic Party, Ex-Minister of Finance, 
Mr. H. Kano, representative of Japan Com- 
mittee of LC.C., Mr. K. Nagano, Ex-President 
of Japan Federation of Lawyers Association, 
Mr. A. Kazami, Advisor to Japan Socialist 
Party. The appeal was issued to a large number 
of personalities in different fields to establish a 
Japan Preparatory Committee. 


The meeting decided to send representatives 
to the Preparatory meeting in Cairo, discussed 
various proposals for the agenda and also 
ways of popularizing the Cairo Conference. 
Over 300 eminent persons in different fields 
have joined in the work of the Japan Prepara- 
tory Committee. 


India : The Indian Association for Asian 
Solidarity held a meeting on Syria. H. E. Mr. 
Omar Abou-Richeh, Ambassador of Syria gave 
the gathering a brilliant talk on the Present 
Situation in Syria. Dr. Syed Mahmud, former- 
minister of State, External Affairs, presided. 
Ambassadors and diplomats from Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, China, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, U.S.S.R., West Germany were present. 
Dr. Anup Singh announced the decision to 
hold the Second Afro-Asian Solidarity Con- 
ference in Cairo at November-end or a little 
ater. 


The audience stood and passed a condolence 
resolution.on the sad demise of Dr. Choithram 
Gidwani, one of the founders of the Asian 
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-Solidarity movement and the Secretary of the 
Committee. His sudden death has been deeply 
felt in the folitical end soc. g] life of India. 


The Indian Association for Asian Solidarity 
had. sent dekegates head2d b” Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru to Tokyo for the Third World Con- 
ferenze Against A-& H- Bombs. The membe:s 
were able to renew contacts with the Japanese 
Comznittee for Asian Sclidarity and meet repre- 
sentaiives from varicus other Asian countries. 


Ater the Conference, the Chinese Commii- 
tee for Asien Solidarity iavited the Indian 
Association for Astan Solidarity to send a 
delegation to China. This delegation was led 
by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru and included 
Kaka Saheb ‘Kalelkar, M.P. doctors. socia! 
“worke-s, businessmen and cthers. The delega- 
tion met Premier Chou En-lai erd held dis- 
cussions with many lzad.ng veople from the 
“political, cultural and -socizl life of China. 
They visited Peking, Mukden, Sian, Nanking, 
‘Shangtai and Canton anc all the members were 
greatly impressed by -he acttevements of the 
people and their desire foz friendship and 

ce. Meetings are ncw being organized 
where the delegates report on their ex- 
periences in China. 


Recently over 100 M.P.s Eelorging to all 
parties and sections have issaed an appeal 
through the Ccmmittee Against Nuclear Wea- 
pons, o2 the initiative of de.cgates returning 
from the Tokyo Conference, ta the U.N. General 
.Assembly callirg for the stopping of the tests 
and an egreement on the banaz:ng cf the nu- 
clear weapons. The Indian Association for 
Asian Sclidarity passed a resolution support- 
ing the Tokyo decisions. 


The Indian Association “or Asian Solidari- 
ty is now méin.y concentrating on preparing 
for the Cairo Conference. Various persons 
are being approeched ani meetirgs in -different 
parts of the country will be held on the issues 
facing Asian and African countries. In parti- 
cular these meztings wil. be .2 demcnstration 
of the feelings of solidarity >? the Indian 
people wich the peoples of Syria, Egypt and 
other Ara> countries which ere defending: their 
sovereignty and peace. -A Natiaral Conference 
will be held in [elhi wkose keynote will ‘be 
Indo-Arat unity and which will send the dele- 
gation to Caire. The Committe2 is trying to 
enrol new members to the Associction and set 
up Comm tteesic the diferent’ states. 
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Economic Bandung 


onveners of the Indian Preparatory Com- 
mitfze- for the Asian Economic Conference haye 
issued the following statement: ` 


T the ‘Bandung Conference. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said, “Asia of today 

‘is dynamic; Asia is full of life.” One of 

the most significant ways in which this dyna- 
misma sought expression of the Bandung Con- 
ference was a keenly felt desire for a very 
large measure of:economic co-operation among 
the Asian countries; and a number of measures 
were indicated in the resolution passed at the 
Conference through which this object'could be 


realized. Though the desire of achieving a 


large degree of economic solidarity among 
Asian countries is at present stronger than ever 
positive steps need to be taken to’ promote and 
realize this object; and it is essential that the 
Asian peoples should be awakened to the 
urgency and importance of this need. It is 
proposed to convene a non-official conference 
of these countries in a few months and enlist 
the acfive co-operation of non-official business 


‘and economic organizations, and public-spirited 
‘persona interested in'giving concrete shape in 


the eccnomic sphere-to what may be called the 
Banduug spirit with full awareness of the 
community of economic interests of the Asian 
countres and the need for greatly accelerating 
the pace of development in this‘region. As 
peace i3 the supreme need specially of the 
Asian reoples, it is intended that the proposed 
conference should mitigate, even when it 
cannot eliminate, economic antagonisms and 


‘make a positive and constructive approach to 


the protiems of economic co-operation in Asia. 
Asia, it :s realized, can and should rise to its full 
stature in the economic field without reviving, 
much less fostering, economic antipathies and 
only witnin’the framework of an increasingly 
co-operative world economy. With this 
approack it would be possible to call a really 
representative conference of all Asian countries 
and promote and strive to realize the largest 


. measure of economic solidarity among them. 


The azenda for the conference would, of 
course, need consultation and-discussion-among 
the representatives of the Asian -countries; but 
ics general scope can well be defined ‘m 
terms of tae resolutions on economic ‘co-opera- 
tion passed .at the Bandung Conference. The 
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greatest need of the Asian countries is the diver- 
‘sification of their economies through rapid eco- 
nomic development in general and industriali- 
zation in particular. They have to achieve this 
object largely through their own efforts and 
with their own resources: but through mutual 
aid, exchange and extension of training 
facilities and technical co-operation they can 
render one another considerable assistance and 
express their general concern for the develop- 
ment of the area asa whole. They have also 
to take concerted measures to develop intra- 


regional trade, make their economies as comple-. 


mentary as possibile and co-ordinate their 
development plans with a view to utilizing 
the available resources to the greatest advantage 
and for their mutual benefit. For attaining real 
autonomy in the direction and development 
of their inter-national commerce, the Asian 
countries have to establish and develop national 
and regional banks and insurance companies 
and promote earnest co-operative effort in the 
matter of shipping and communications. For 
stabilization of commodity prices bilateral and 
multilateral agreements among the Asian 
countries have to be concluded, and effort has 
to be made to secure adequate funds from inter- 
national financial institutions for the develop- 


ment of this area. Political freedom of the 
Asian countries can be given fuller economic 
content by gaining complete maserty of all 
economic positions of strategic importance and 
providing full scope for free play of the 
mainsprings of their economies. New horizons 
which are nowin view, clearly indicate the 
need for pooling of ideas, resources and efforts 
forthe greatest good of Asian countries asa 
whole. 


Since April 1955, when the Bandung 
Conference was convened, resurgence of Asia 
has become a force of even greater importance 
than before and has to fulfil itself through 
effective economic co-operation as through 
other measures. .A conference specifically 
convened for achieving this object would 
satisfy an urgently felt need and deserve the 
largest measure of support of all who are 
concerned about Asia’s future. It is earnestly 
hoped that this support would be readily avail- 
able in India and can be drawn upon for 
making the proposed Asian Economic Con- 
ference a success. We fervently appeal to the 
business community, economists, public leaders 
and all parties to support this proposal with 
enthusiasm and understanding. 
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Pr eparing for the Cairo Conference 


I, Appeal for Afro-Asian Peoples’ Conference 


The following arved’ has been ‘ssued by the Preparatory Committee set up for the forthcoming 


Afro-Asian Conference * 
[Erow Asians anc Africans | 


Tae in-ernationa. afmesphere coxztinues to 
be ominors and world pesce is ever in peril. 
The mad armaments race proceeds apace. More 
and more dzadly nuclear weapons are being 
manufactured and tested tareatening the very 
existeace cf mankind. 


Foreign intervention in the domesczic affairs 
of countries and political economic ani military 
pressure in various disguises cortinue to 
jeopacdize the national independence and in- 
tegrity of many. Astanand African countries. 
Many countries are -cight now strugglinz 
valiartly for their indesendence and freedom 
so lorg denied to them. 


The Asian-Africen peoples have witnessed 
in the past periods of glcry followed by periods 
of sudjugation and national humiliation. Our 
peoples hive now come into their own and 


they will never be helpless spectators oftheir ` 


fates. They are now determined to be active 
and equal participaats in the solut_on of all 
the problems that confront mankind today 
and particularly those tha: have direct and 
vital bearing or their own. They are 
pulsat_ng with new life, new urges, bopes and 
dynamic energy, that must be harnessed to 
build for them a greater fiture. It i agains- 
this beckgraund and ths new spirit that the 
Asian-African -peoples approach; the worlc 
problems today. 


Th kecn realization that we As:ans and 
Africans have commcn problems and common 
urges led tne governments of 2S courtries of 
our cantinents to meet m Bandung cwo and 
a half years ago. At that historic meeting, 


we wicnessed an unprecedented unammity of 


approcch mong our leaders. The Bandung 
spirit has virtually beccme a charter of our 
solidarity end a factor of prime significance 
for world p2ace. 


Inssired by the the same spirit, a Conference 
of 250 delegates from le Asian coun-ries met 
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in £955 in New Delhi and outlined a pro- 
gramme of peoples’ support to further streng- 
then solidarity of the Asian-African peoples. 


To gather public support for the Bandung 
Principles and to propagate the spirit that an- 
imatzd them, a number of Solidarity Commit- 
tees nave already been established in different 
countries. These committees have striven to 
revive among Asians and Africans old contacts 
and to forge and vitalize new ones in all 
fields. Thus a secure popular foundation for 
our Solidarity is being laid. 


Keeping in view the present world situa- 
tion and the problems facing us, the Solidarity 
Committees have felt the urgency of convening 
a Conference of Asian-African peoples at 
oN from December 26, 1957 to January 1, 

58. 


At this Conference we will discuss the com- 
mon political, economic, cultural and social 
problems that affect us. Here we shall project 
our minds to the future and will bring to 
bear apon it a common outlook with a view 
to making our humble contribution to the 
solut:on of world problems. Here at Cairo 
we stall jointly endeavour to evolve concrete 
and effective steps for the co-operation of 
Afro-Asian peoples in order to realize the 
objeczives we all cherish. 


We Asiansand Africans stand for free- 
dom, independence and equality of all peoples. 
We stand for the settlement of all problems 
by peaceful negotiations in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. We stand by the 
Ten Principles of the Bandung Conference. 
We abhor the path of war and violence and 
we are dedicated to world peace. 


We invite all the peoples in the Asian-Afri- 
can countries to begin their preparations for 
the forthcoming conference. 


Cciro 
23 Octobe. 1957. 
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II. Report on the Goodwill Mission to Syria 


At the invitation of the Syrian delegation, 
seevral delegates to the Preparatory Committee 
of the forthcoming Afro-Asian Peoples’ Confer- 
ence: went to Syriaona goodwill visit. The 
Mission spent four days in Syria, from 31 
October to 4 November 1957. 


The names of the delegates: Dr. Anup Singh 
(India), Mr. Abbas Be El Sheikh (Algeria), 
Mr. Tang Ming Chao (China), Mr. Khalid 
Mohie Eldine (Egypt), Mr. Tokusaburo Dan 
(Japan), Mr. Ernest Ouandie (Cameroon), Mr. 
Sherendov (Mongolia) and Mr. Pigam Azimov 
(USSR). 


The delegation was received with a most 
impressive enthusiasm wherever it went. It 
was met at the airport by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs of the Syrian 
Parliament and by several hundred people who 
were chanting and applauding in greeting 
the guests. 


The Mission was received and entertained 
by President Kuwatly, Mr. A. Kran Horany, 
Speaker of the Parliament, Mr.Sabry El Asalin, 
the Prime Minister and Mr. K. Kallas, the act- 
ing Foreign Minister, They all expressed their 
appreciation for the message of support that 
the Preparatory Committee had previously sent 
from Cairo to the Government and people of 
Syria, and they heartily welcomed the Mission. 


They expressed their full support for the 
ideals and aims which the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Conference is endeavouring to realize, and 
promised their full support for its success, 


They also made it very clear that Syria has 
no aggressive designs whatsoever against any- 


_body, but they affirm the fact that the Syrian 


people would fight to the very last man, in 
defence of their independence and peace if 
Syrian territory were ever attacked. 


The Mission was invited to the headquart- 
ers of all the four political parties. The represen- 
tatives of these parties subscribed to the 
views and sentiments expressed by the Syrian 


Government. We witnessed manifestations of 
national determination and unity 
everywhere. 


The head of the Mission, Dr. Anup Singh, 
conveyed the appreciation of the Mission for 
the genercus reception and hospitality accorded 
to it. He assured the government officials as well 
as the representatives of the people that the 
Asian-African peoples solidly stood by Syria in 
its determination to maintain its freedom and 
independence. 


Dr. Anup Singh and Mr. Khaled Mohie El 
Dine of Egypt also addressed a message to the 
Syrian people through the radio. 


On the eve of its departure, the Goodwill 
Mission issued the following statement: 


We, delegates to the Asian-African 
Preparatory Conference, have finished 
our brief visit to Syria today. 


We are deeply grateful to the President 
of the Syrian Republic, Mr. Kuwatly 
Shoukri, for receiving and entertaining 
us so warmly. We are also grateful to 
Mr. Akram Horany, Speaker of the 
Parliament, Mr. Sabri Asaly, the Prime 
Minister and Mr. K. Kallas, Acting For- 
eign Minister, for the courtesy and hospi- 
ttality they extended to us during our 
visit. We express our thanks also to the 
leaders of all the political parties of Syria 
who invited us to the headquarters and 
gave us an opportunity for free and 
friendly exchange of ideas and opinion. 


Our thanks also go toMrs Adla El 
Gazairy, President of the Arab Women’s 
Federation, for her gracious welcome. We 
are especially grateful to the Syrian 
Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity, 
our hosts who have done so much 
to make our visit fruitful. 


Our visit has been too short, but it is 
unforgettable. We have been deeply tou- 
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ched by the cerdiaiity and sincerity of each 
anc every ore that we heve met, The 
Gorernment and people of Syria are 
animated with the 3p.rit o° national inde- 
pencence, integrity and peace. They are 
dete-mined to preserve these ideals at any 
cost and sacritice. 


The people of Syria have suffered so 
much in the past and we are fully cor- 
vinc=d that they wil rot tclerate domine- 
tion snd coercion from anyone. Should 
anycae in his madness seek to depriv> 
the Syrian pecplecf their independence» 
and pzace, they would rather struggle 
vith =ll the strength trey can muster and 
die ta the last’ mar than surrender coun- 
try and honour, 


We witnessed the deep urge among the 
Syria- >eople for Laity among the Arab 
people and solidariry with all the Afro- 
Asian countries. We also witnessed their 
fassicrate desire Scr the liberation of 
taose mow struggling for it asin Algeria 
and oir Afro-Asier. eduntties. 


ae Ermiy belisve that in the fulfilment 

~ these noble aspi-ations, the peoples 

of Asia and Africa all solidiy stand by 
the Syr an peopl:. 


We wish the Syrian people every suc- 
cess in their resistance egainst imperialist 
plans and consp_racies. 


IHI. Message to the Government 
& People of Syriz 


“Delegates from tw2nitr-one countries 
assembled in Jairo for the Preparatory Meet- 
ing of the proposed Afro-a3ian Peoples’ con- 
ference extend their sympathy to tae Syrian 
people ir ther hour ofnat.onal anxiety. We 
feel that i1 the salution or the broblem surround- 
ing Syrie, the underlying principes of the 
United Natiors Charter skculd be respected 
by all the partizs concerred, and as representa- 
tives of the Afrc-Asian Zountrizs we are an- 
xious that tte spirit of Bandung should be 
respected. 


«We hope taat all parties will scrnpulously 
refrain frcm amy action thet may precipitate 
a crisis in this region and -hus endanger 
world pesce. 
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“We are confident that the people of all count- 
Ties as well as those who are involved in the 
Syr.an crisis aredeeply opposed to war and 
vioknce. Their wishes must be honoured and 
respected.” 


IV. Message to the Secretary- 
General of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations 


‘Delegates from twenty-one countries assem- 
bled in Cairo for the Preparatory Meeting of 
the proposed Afro-Asian Conference are gra-' 
tified that the U. N. is now -seized of the 
Syrian situation conscious 


is permitted to deteriorate and endanger world 
peace. 


“We are fully convinced that there can be. 
no stability and peace in the Middle East 


unless the policy of outside interference and . 


pressure is completely abandoned and the 
eoples of this region kin by heritage and 
aith left free to pool their resources together 
for the solution of their problems according 
to their light and their genius. 


We are of the view that U. N. should im- 
mediatzly establish a Commission for study- 
ing on the spot so that member nations may 
be in full possession of authentic and 
verifiec facts relating to the Syrian situation. 


V. Agenda of the Conference 


1. Review of the existing interntional 
scttuation and its bearing on Afro-Asian 
countries. 

2. Imperialism and national independence. 

3. Tae problem of Algeria. 


4. Prohibition of the use and testing of 
nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

5. Racial discrimination. 

6. Economic and technical collaboration 
among Afro-Asian countries. 


7. Cultural exchanges among Afro-Asian 


countries. 

g. The status of women and the protection 
of children. 

9, Other problems raised by the delegates, 


ae 


of the possible ' 
consequences that might ensue ifthe situation . 


~ 1 
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I. Tokyo Declaration 


The following is the text of the Tokyo 
Declaration: 


The Third World Conference against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs and for Disarma- 
ment was held in Tokyo from August 6 to 16, 
1957. 


3,981 Japanese delegates and 97 delegates 
from 26 countries and 10 international organi- 
zations from Asia, Africa, Europe, America 
and Australia attended the Conference with 
the common purpose of terminating all the 
preparations for nuclear war. 


As aresult of serious discussions in the 
Conference, we have reached agreement on the 
following points, irrespective of difference of 
social systems, ideological persuasions and 
religious beliefs. 


We regard nuclear tests as a dangerous 
expression of preparations for nuclear war, and 
hereby demand that Governments concerned 
conclude an international agreement for an 
immediate and unconditional ban on nuclear 
tests. 


We demand the prohibition of manufacture, 
stockpiling and use of nuclear weapons with 
international control. 


We oppose the introduction of nuclear 
weapons by the nations in possession of them 
into any other countries. 


We demand universal disarmament with 
controls accepted by the countries concerned. 
If agreement on universal, general disarma- 
ment is not yet possible, we demand a partial 
disarmament agreement. 


We oppose the establishment and expansion 
of military bases; especially nuclear bases, 


We recognize that the simultaneous liqui- 
dation of all the military blocs and the abandon- 
ing of all military bases and the withdrawal 


of all troops from all foreign territories lessen 
the threat of nuclear war. 


The solution of these questions will contri- 
bute towards the easing of tensions and 
improvement of international situation. It 
would also contribute towards the restoration 
or achievement of national independence. 


Itis essential for us immediately to take 
effective actions to realize our aim. We are 
determined to do everything in our power to 
stimulate national united actions in our respec- 
tive countries and united international actions. 


Our actions must especially be directed 
towards the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. We demand that this body fulfil 
its important responsibility to the peoples for 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons and for 
disarmament without further delay. 


We are convinced that the assurance ofa 
future free from war, and proven hazards of 
radioactive fall-out from all tests is the greatest 
desire of the peoples of the world. The 
perspective of such a future would bring great 
solace to the people of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the first victims of the atomic bombs and 
also to the victims of the Bikini hydrogen 
bomb experiment. 


The ultimate objective of our movement 
against nuclear tests and weapons and for 
disarmament lies in the outlawing of war itself. 


We make this declaration in the name of 
the Third World Conference against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs and for Disarmament. 


Tokyo: August 16, 1957 
II. Appeal to the United Nations 
and the Governments of the World 


All peoples are eager in their desire for 
relaxation of international tension, disarma- 
ment and prohibition of nuclear weapons. 
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In realizing the aspiraions of the peoples, 
the cessation of neclear tests is a matter of 
prim? importance at tie present time. Such 
tests are not only intensifying the nuclear wea- 


_pon race but also, as many authoritative 


scientists ave warnec, increasing dangers 3f 
radicactiv_ty. 


The Third Worle Conf2rencs against 
Atonic and Hydrogen Borm bs and for Disarma- 
ment, meeting in Tokyo, the capital of Japan, 
the zountry which hes thrice suffered from 
nuclear bombs, with the participation of delz- 
gates from all continemts, inclading represen- 
tatives of the A-Bomb victims from Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki addresses itself zo tke United 
Nations aad Governmeats of the world : 


_ We demand that ths United States, Great 
Britain and the Sovizt Union ener inmmediate_y 
and unconditionally info an agreement on tke 
prohibition of nuclear tests 


We demand tha: tke United Nations do 
everything in its pcwer fcr the conclusion of 
such an agreement. 


We ccnsider tha: the system. of limitation 


or registretion of tests does not meet orr 
demand. 


We also consider “hat any questions of 


‘disarmameal or any otier political questions 


should not be made conditions for such en 
agreement on the prohibition of nuclear 
tests. 


We further. demand that the Governments 
of the world make every effort to conclude 
such an agveement. 


The corclusion o? swch an egreement wil 
pave -he way for generel disarmement, inclu- 
ding the pzohibition of manufecture, use and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 


In the zame of all peoples wko desire world 
peace and prosperity of mankird, we appeal 
to the Uned Nations and the Govsrnment3 
of the wor.d to heed our call. 

III. Recommendations 


on Conmo Actions for the Prokibiticn of A È 
H Bombs and for Disarn-ament. 


We, 97 delegates from all contnents together 
258. 


witk 3,981 delegates from Japan, meeting in 
Tokyo, “August 6 to 16, 1957, firmly believe 
that immediate and unconditional prohibition 


_ of nuclear wéaporis is absolutely necessary. 


‘We urgently recommend that the following 
activities. ‘are- essential for the realization of 
this aim. 

1. Joint action directed towards the U.N. 
General Assembly of this year 


The General Assembly of the United 
Nat-ons scheduled to open on September 17, 
1957, is of vital importance with regard to the 
proLibition of the test of nuclear weapons. 
In order to influence the General Assembly 
and to have the countries concerned enter into 
an apreement on immediate and unconditional 
prokibition of nuclear tests, we recommend 
the following activities : ; 


a) That a certain date or dates be fixed 
between October and November, in order to 
organize all forms of activity to demand on 
that day or days the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on immediate and unconditional prohibi- 
tion of nuclear tests. 


b) That such an action be directed toward 
the United Nations either directly or through 
the Governments of various countries. 


c) That such an action take manifold forms 
according to the specific conditions of indivi- 
dual countries, regions or places, and be 
organized in such a way asto mobilize the 
widest public opinion. 


2. Joint action directed towards the U. N. 
Disarmament Sub-Committee 


Similar common actions are recommended 
to urge the five powers participating in the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee of the U. N., 
whici is meeting now in London, to conclude 
an agreement on the prohibition of nuclear 
tests and weapons as well as general or partial 
disarmament. 


3. Activitles directed towards Governments 


In accordance with the concrete proposal 
to the U. N. General Assembly and the Disar- 
mament Sub-Committee stated above, the 
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peoples of the world must vigorously develop - 


activities towards their respective Governments 
in order to realize the decisions of this Con- 
ference. 


4. To strengthen the kiraan common 
action at all levels of populations 


It is absolutely necessary for us to develop 
movements in each country so as to strengthen 
international common actions of all sections 
of populations, in order that we may carry out 
the decisions of this Conference. 


These are: 


a) The results of scientific research both on 
damages caused by radioactivity and on the 
peaceful use of atomic energy be freely exchan- 
ged on an international scale. We believe 
that it is essential to convene an international 
meeting of specialists in the nearest possible 
future. It is desirable that international liaison 
work in this field be extended. 


b) In addition, the exchange of information 
between scientists and between other intellec- 
tuals should be developed. 


c) Religious people, youth, women, students, 
workers, fishermen and peasants, etc. must 
develop international common action through 
their respective organizations as well as through 
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personal contacts to strengthen internationally 
anti-A-and H-Bombs movements. 

d) Local authorities should be urged to exert 
influence upon Governments. 


5. To strengthen the co-operation of countries in 
Afro-Asian and Pacific areas 


a) The strengthening of the unity among 
countries especially of Asian and Pacific areas 
is of paramount importance in view of the fact 
that the recent nuclear tests and introduction 
of nuclear weapons are continued mainly in 
these areas. It is equally important to forge 
co-operation in the movements in these areas 
against preparations for nuclear war now in 
progress at the thilitary bases in Okinawa, 
Korea and other places. This co-operation 
ee be strengthened along with items 1. 
and 2. 


b) We consider it necessary that a second 
Afro-Asian Conference be convened as soon 
as possible for the purpose of furthering these 
aims. 


6. Activities of relief for nuclear bomb victims 


It is desirable to make more widely and 
internationally known the disastrous consequen- 
ces of the use of and experiments with nuclear 
bombs and through this activity to increase 
the activities for the relief of the victims. 


Vietnam Unity 


The Prime Minister of the Vietnam Democratic Republic has addressed the following to the 


Government of South Vietnam : 
Sir, 

For nearly a century now, especially during 
the recent eight to nine years of Resistance, 
our people have constantly been uniting and 
valiantly struggling against the aggressive 
imperialists and all plots to divide our coun- 
try, with the aim of winning back indepen- 
dence and unity for the Fatherland and 
bringing peace and welfare to the entire people. 
The Geneva Agreements, which restored peace 
in Vietnam and recognize Vietnam’s indepen- 
dence and unity, fully correspond to the age- 
old and ardent aspirations of our entire people 
and at the same time to the interests of world 
peace. 


On the basis of the Geneva Agreements and 


in response to the aspirations of the entire 
people, the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam addressed a letter to the 
competent authorities in South Vietnam on July 
19, 1955, proposing the holding ofa consul- 
tative conference to discuss the question of 
free nation-wide general elections to reunify the 
country. On May 11, 1956, following the mes- 
sage of the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Con- 
ference dated May 8, 1956, the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam again pro- 
posed the holding of a consultative conference 
to discuss free nation-wide general elections by 
universal, equal, direct and secret ballot, and 
at the same time stressed the necessity of con- 
tinuing the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreements’ provisions on the cessation of 
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hoszilities, with a view tc consolidating peace 
and creating favourable conditions for general 
elections. 


The :foresaid proposals are evidence of 
the perscsient efforts and readiness of the 
Gorernrent of the Democrazic Republic of 
Vieznam tə create ail favourable conditions 
for meeting the most cherished aspirations of 
our people: consolidation of peace and re- 
unification of the country. 


The above-mentiored letters have not been 
answered by the Government of the Reputlic 
of Vietranm, and the Consultative Conference 
and general elections Lave not yet been held. 


Meanwaile, the U.S. imperialists have been 
inte-fering more and more ceeply in Sorth 
Vietnam. The increasing of armed forces, the 
illegal inzroductior of forzign military person- 
nel and fresh war materials, the expansion of 
exiS:ing military bases and the building of 
new ones in South Vietnam and the inclusion 
of South Yietnam in the protection area of 
the South-East Asie M_litary alliance(SEATO), < 


war provocative plots, tareatening peace in 
Vietnam ard South-Eest Asia. The policy of 
increasing armed forces and U. S. aid have 
caused South Vietnam’s economy to be more 
and more stagnant and cependent on foreign 
countries. Politically, democratic liberties of 


the south. Yietnam people have been violated, , 


and their patriotism ard aspirations for peace 
and unity are trampled upon. The severing 
of norme. relations between North and South 
Vietnam constituted € serious offence against 
the rights and feelmgs of our compatriots of 
both zones. 


In short, the imperialists’ policy of interven- 
tion is sericusly incrinzing upon the right to 
-indedendz2nce and s>vereigaty and the national 
spiri: of cur compairio:s in South Vietnam. 


Sir, the partition of our country is caus 
ing to all Vietnamese patriots serious concern 
over the destiny of zhe country and the future 
of the Fatnerland, anc our compatriots in the 
Souta as well as in the North are longing for 
the day ef North-South reunion, when the 
country is reunified ani they can live in peace 
and happmess. 


The wiole of our Vietnamese people are 
resolved fo unite and struggle to end the 
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pa-tition of the country and achieve a Vietnam 
peaceful, unified, independent, -democratic, 
prosperous and strong. ~ 


In accordance with the will of the.entire 


„people, I, on behalf the Gov2rnment of the 


Democratic Republic of Vietnam, send this 
letser once again proposing to the competent 
authorities in South Vietnam the holding of a 
corsultative conference between the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the two ‘zones to 
diszuss the question of free genzral elections to 
reunify Vietnam. 


The Government -of thé Republic of Viet- 
nari has declared its desire of peaceful reunifi- 
cat.on of the country through free general 
elections. Our entire people demand that 
thie be materialized. If suchis the genuine 
des.re of the Government of the Republic of 
Vie:nam, this is a gocd basis for us to negotiate 
in 4 spirit of mutual understanding and reci-. 


prozal concession in the highest interests of the ` 


Fatherland, so as to settle all questions and 
pave the way for the holding of free nation- 


all these ects are part of the U. S. imperialists’ ` a general'electiors-to reunify the country. | 


I hope that the Government of the Republic 
Vie-nam of will not refuse the present proposal 
of.the Government of the Democratic Repub- 
lic əf Vietnam which responds to both sense 
and sentiment. We should do our best to 
overcome together all difficulties, and to meet 
the ardent aspirations of our entire people. 


I would like, hereby, to re-assert once 
aga_n the previous proposals of the Government 
of tie Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the 
re-establishment and development of normal 
relations in all fields between the two zones 
With a view to meeting the interests aud 
feel ngs of our compatriots in the South as in 
the North. This urgent requirement of our 
cor patriots must be complied with. 


Please accept, Sir, the expression of my 
higk consideration. 
The Prime Minister of the 
Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam 
Signed: PHAM VAN DONG 


To the President 
of ihe Republic of 
Victnam, SAIGON 
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